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THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1909 


First  Semester,   1909-1910 


Sept.  15,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 
Sept.  20,  21,    Monday   and 

Tuesday,  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Sept.  22,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 
Nov.     1,  Monday 

Nov.  18,  19,  20 
Nov.  24,  Wednesday,  5  p.  m. 
Nov.  29,  Monday,  8  a.  m. 
Dec.  22,  Wednesday,   5  p.   tn. 

1910 
Jan.     3,  Monday,  8  a.  m. 
Jan.  27,  Thursday,  P  a.  m. 
Feb.    3,  Thursday,  5  p.  m. 


Entrance  examinations  begin 

Registration  days 
Instruction  begins 
Latest  day  for  announcing  thesis 

subjects 
High  School  Conference 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins 
Instruction  begins 
Holiday  recess  begins 

Instruction  begins 

Semester  examinations  begin 

First  semester  ends 


Second  Semester,  1909-1910 
Feb.    7,  8,  Monday  and  Tues-       Registration  days. 


day,  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Feb.    9,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 
Feb.  12,  Thursday 
April    7,  Thursday,  5  p.  m. 
April  12,  Tuesday,  8  a.   m. 
May  14,  Saturday,  noon. 


Instruction  begins 

Lincoln  day 

Easter  recess  begins 

Instruction  begins 

Latest  date  for  receipt  of  doctors' 
theses  by  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 


May  20,  Friday  evening 
May  19,  20,     21,   Thursday 

Saturday 
May  21,  Saturday 
May  30,  Monday 
May,  between  15  and  31 


June     1,  Wednesday 
June    4,  Friday,  8  a.  m. 


Interscholastic  oratorical  contest 
to       Public  school  art  exhibit 

Interscholastic  athletic  meet 
Military  day 

{Hazelton  prize  drill 
Annual  inspection 
Company  competitive  drill 
Latest  day  for  acceptance  of 
theses  other    than    those  in 
the  Graduate  School. 
Semester  examinations  begin 
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June    5,  Saturday,  noon. 


June  ii,  Friday,  5  p.  m. 
June  12,  Sunday 
June  13,  Monday 

June  14,  Tuesday. 
June  15,  Wednesday 


Latest  date  for  receipt  of  certi- 
fied masters'  theses  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

Semester   examinations   close 

Baccalaureate  address 

Class  day 

Alumni  day 
Thircy-ninth  commencement 


June  20,  Monday 
Aug.  19,  Friday. 


Summer  Session,  1910 

Instruction  begins. 
Session  ends 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign  county,  in 
the  eastern  central  part  of  the  state,  between  the  cities  of  Urbana 
and  Champaign,  and  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  former.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Chicago,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Wabash  railroads.  The  country  around  is  a 
rich  and  prosperous  agricultural  region.  The  cities  of  Urbana  and 
Champaign  have,  together,  a  population  of  about  20,000.  They  are 
connected  by  an  electric  street  railway,  which  runs  through  the 
University  grounds,  with  ten-minute  service.  The  University  station 
of  the  Urbana  postoffice  is  in  the  Library  Building. 

The  University  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools, 
part  of  them  located  at  Urbana  and  part  of  them  in  Chicago.  Those 
at  Urbana  are : 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture and  Arts  and  the  College  of  Science,  the  School  of  Education, 
and  the  Courses  in  Training  for  Business. 

The  College  of  Engineering,  including  the  School  of  Railway 
Engineering   and   Administration. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Library  Science. 

The  School  of  Music. 
Those  in  Chicago  are : 

The  College  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Dentistry. 

In  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  for  Illinois  is  maintained  at  Urbana,  partly  by 
State  and  partly  by  Federal  appropriations. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1903,  is  at  Urbana,  in  connection  with  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

The  offices  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  State 
Entomologist,  State  Water  Survey,  and  State  Geological  Survey 
are  located  at  Urbana. 
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LIBRARIES 

The  general  University  library  includes  all  the  books  belonging 
to  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  which  are  situated  in 
Urbana.  The  libraries  of  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry, 
and  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  are  in  Chicago. 

The  General  Library  is  the  central  collection  of  books  housed  in 
the  Library  building,  and  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University. 
The  corps  of  instruction  and  administrative  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  graduate  students,  and  the  members  of  the  senior  class 
have  direct  access  to  the  shelves;  other  students  may  have  this 
privilege  upon  recommendation  by  their  instructors.  All  students 
have  the  direct  use  of  10,700  volumes  in  the  reading-rooms.  The 
library  receives  1,200  periodicals,  the  current  numbers  of  which  are 
available  in  the  east  tower  room.  As  a  part  of  the  General  Library 
are  included  several  special  collections : 

The  Dziatzko  collection  of  Library  Economy,  bought  in  1905, 
the  entire  library  of  Karl  Dziatzko,  librarian  of  Gottingen  Univer- 
sity. 300  volumes ;  150  pamphlets.  Location:  Library  school  room. 
The  Dittenberger  collection  of  the  Classics,  bought  in  1907,  the 
entire  library  of  Wilheln;  Dittenberger,  professor  of  Classical  Phil- 
ology in  the  University  of  Halle.  5,600  items.  Location :  Senate 
room. 

The  Heyne  collection  of  German  literature  and  philology^ 
bought  in  1909,  the  entire  library  of  Professor  Moritz  Heyne  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  About  5200  volumes.  The  collection 
is  rich  in  the  general  field  of  German  philology  and  especially  in 
lexicography.  It  has  many  rare  first  editions  of  works  of  German 
literature  from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  has  sets  of  a  number  of  rare  periodicals.  It  is  also  rich  m 
-yorks  upon  the  hiscory  of  German  civilization. 

MASON    LIBRARY   OF   WESTERN    HISTORY 

The  valuable  library  of  western  history  collected  by  Edward 
G.  Mason,  Esq.,  long  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
is  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Champaign,  and  is  accessible 
to  University  students. 
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THE  FACULTY* 
Edmund  Janes  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
George  Henry  Meyer,  A.M.,  Assistant  Dean. 
In  Art  and  Design : 

Edward  John  Lake,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Isabel  Jones,  Instructor. 

Mary  Minerva  Wetmore,  Instructor. 

Charles  Fabens  Kelley,  A.B.,  Instructor. 
In  Classics : 

Herbert  Jewett  Barton,  A.M.,  Professor,  Latin. 

Charles  Melville  Moss,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Greek. 

William  Abbott  Oldfather,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
In  Germanic  Languages : 

Jujius  Goebel.  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Otto  Eduard  Lessing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

George  Henry  Meyer,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Neil  Conwell  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Daisy  Luana  Blaisdell,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

Charles  Marshall  Poor,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Josef  Wiehr,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

James  Alburn  Chiles,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Ernst  Otto  Ecklemann,  Ph.D.,  Instructor.  L 

In  Scandinavian  Languages : 

George  Tobias  Flom,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
In  Romance  Languages : 

Thomas  Edward  Oliver,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

David  Hobart  Carnahan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  II,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Arthur  Romeyn  Seymour,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Edward  Joseph  Fortier,  A.B.,  Associate. 

Florence  Nightingale  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

*  The  following  list  includes  not  only  the  departments  primarily  associates 
with  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  but  also  those  in  othee  divisions  of  the 
University  whose  work  is  most  closely  related  to  that  of  this  College.  The  named 
of  assistants  are'omitted. 
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,  Instructor. 

In  English : 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  B.L.,  Professor. 

Chester  Noyes  Greenough,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Chairman. 

Edward  Fulton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Stuart  Pratt  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Edward  Chauncey  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Harry  G.   Paul,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Frank  William   Scott,  A.M.,  Associate.     (On  leave) 

Thacher  Howland  Guild,  A.M.,  Associate.   (On  leave). 

Ernest  Milton  Halliday,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate. 

Harrie   Stuart  Vedder  Jones,   Ph.D.,   Associate. 

Walter  Clark  Phillips,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

Stephen  Faunce  Sears,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

Jacob  Zeitlin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Earl  H.  Gardner,  A.M.,  Instructor 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fawcett,  A.M.,  Instructor. 
In  History : 

Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Clarence  Walworth  Alvord,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Laurence  Marcellus  Larson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

William  Spence  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Louis  John  Paetow,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 
In  Economics : 

David  Kinley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor. 

Maurice  Henry  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Ernest  Ritson  Dewsnup,  M.A.,  Professor. 

Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Nathan  Austin  Weston,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

John  Christie  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Simon  Litman,   Ph.D.,   Associate. 

John  Giffin  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

John  Ker  Towles.  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Dav  s  Walter  Morton,  A.M.,  Instructor. 
In  Political  Science : 

James  Wilford  Garner,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

John   Archibald  Fairlie,   Ph.D.,  Associate   Professor. 


FACULTY  ii 

Thomas  Reed  Powell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate. 
In  Sociology  : 

Edward  Cary  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
In  Philosophy  : 

Arthur  Hill  Daniels,   Ph.D.,   Professor    (on  leave). 

Boyd  Henry  Bode,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Frank  Chester  Becker,  A.B.,  Instructor. 
In  Psychology : 

Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

John  Wallace  Baird,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Fred  Kuhlmann,   Ph.D.,   Instructor. 
In  Education  : 

William  Chandler  Bagley,   Ph.D.,   Professor  and  Director. 

Lewis  F.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Edwin  Lee  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Astronomy : 

Joel  Stebbins,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Frank  Walker  Reed,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Mathematics : 

Samuel  Walker  Shattuck,  C.E.,   Professor. 

Edgar  Jerome  Townsend,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

George   Abraham    Miller,    Ph.D.,    Professor. 

Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Henry  Lewis  Rietz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Charles  Nelson  Haskins,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

John  Wesley  Young,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Charles  Herschel  Sisam,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Arthur  Robert  Crathorne,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Robert  Lacy  Borger,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Ernest  William   Ponzer,  M.S.,  Instructor. 

Lewis  Irving  Neikirk,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Ernest  Barnes  Lytle,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Gustaf  Eric  Wahlin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Physics : 

Albert  Pruden  Carman,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor. 

Charles  Tobias  Knipp,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Floyd  Rowe  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

William  Frederick  Schulz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Jacob  Kunz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Elmer  Howard  Williams,  A.M.,  Instructor. 
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Waldemar  Matthaeus  Stempel,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

William   Warren  Stifler,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

T.  S.  Taylor,  Instructor. 
In  Chemistry : 

William  Albert  Noyes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 

Samuel  Wilson  Parr,  M.S.,  Professor. 

Edward  Bartow,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Philip  Bovier  Hawk,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Richard  Sidney  Curtiss,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Willis  Boit  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Clarence  William  Balke,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Edward  Wight  Washburn,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

George  McPhail  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Samuel  C.  Clark,  M.S.,  Instructor 

Helen  Isham,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Grinnell  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Geology  : 

Charles  Wesley  Rolfe,  M.S.,  Professoi. 

William   Shirley  Bayley,   Ph.D.,  Associate   Professor. 

Thomas  Edmund  Savage,  A.M.,  Assistant  ProT^ssor 

Rufus  Mather  Bagg,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Botany : 

Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor. 

Charles   Frederick   Hottes,   Ph.D.,   Assistant   Professor. 

Ward  J.  MacNeal,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Henry  Allan  Gleason,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Charles  Francis  Briscoe,  A.  M.,  Inftructor. 

In  Zoology : 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor. 

Frederick  Walton  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 
In  Physiology  : 

John  Hancock  McClellan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Otis  Orion  Stanley,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Entomology  : 

Stephen  Alfred  Forbes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor. 

Justus  Watson  Folsom,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
In  Household  Science : 

Isabel  Bevier,  Ph.M.,   Professor. 


ADMISSION  T3 

Susannah  Usher,  B.S..  Assistant  Professor. 

Anna  R.  Van  Meter,  MS..  Assistant  Professor. 

Nellie  Esther  Goldthwaite,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Charlotte  Mitchell  Gibbs,  A.M.,  Associate. 

Harriet  Beckwith  Renaker,  M.S.,  Instructor. 

Helena  Maud  Pincomb,  B.S.,  Instructor. 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  is  to  secure 
for  its  students  a  liberal  education  including  both  the  humanities 
and  the  sciences.  Students  who  complete  the  course  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  College  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  students : 

i.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  somewhat  general  course  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  a  basis  for  later  professional  or  technical  stud- 
ies. It  will  ordinarily  be  possible  for  a  good  student  to  arrange  his 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure,  within  six  years,  a  professional  or 
technical  degree  in  addition  to  that  in  arts. 

2.  Students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  Un- 
der the  modified  elective  system  a  student  may  specialize  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  particular  subject  which  he  wishes  to  teach 
and  may  also  find  time  for  courses  in  education  and  related  subjects 
which  are  of  interest  to  teachers  generally.  Such  students  should, 
however,  as  a  rule  continue  their  preparation  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

3.  Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  their  undergraduate  course  to  specific  preparation  for  some  par- 
ticular calling  other  than  teaching.  Such  vocational  training  may  be 
secured  at  present  in  the  Household  Science  Course  and  the  Courses 
of  training  for  usiness  including  Journalism.  Students  regu- 
larly registered  for  these  courses  are  subject  to  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  College,  but  must  meet  also  certain  special  require- 
ments described  below. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  College 
of  Literature  and  Arts  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  offer  credit  for  fifteen  units  of  high  school  or  other  secondary 
school  work,  so  chosen  as  to  include  those  prescribed  below.  This 
credit  can  be  secured  by 
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(a)  Examination    (page  22). 

(b)  A  certificate  from  a  fully  accredited  high  school  (page  23). 

(c)  Transfer  from  some  other  university  or  college   (page  23). 
Of  the  fifteen  units1  required  for  admission,  the  following  are 

prescribed    for    admission    to    the    freshman    class    in    the    College 
of  Literature  and  Arts,  and  no  substitutions  are  accepted : 

List  A. 

Algebra    V/2  units 

English    composition 1       unit 

English   literature 2      units 

Geometry,    plane 1       unit 

History    1       unit 

Foreign   Language    3      units 

In  addition  to  the  gy2  units  prescribed  in  List  A,  each  appli- 
cant must  offer  sJA  units  as  described  below.  3J/2  of  these  units 
must  be  taken  from  List  B,  but  the  remaining  2  may  be  taken 
either  from  List  B  or  List  C.  No  subject  is  accepted  for  an  amount 
less  than  the  minimum  mentioned  in  the  list. 

List  B. 

Astronomy    18  weeks   z/2  unit 

Botany    18  or    36  weeks  y2  or  1  unit 

Chemistry   36  weeks  1  unit 

Civics    18  or    36  weeks  ^  or  1  unit 

Commercial  geography 18  weeks   y2  unit 

Drawing    18  or    36  weeks  ^  or  1  unit 

English  literature    (advanced)    .     36  weeks 1  unit 

French   36  to   144  weeks     1  to  4  units 

Geology     18  or    36  weeks  y2  or  1  unit 

Geometry,  solid  and  spherical .         18  weeks y2  units 

German    36  to  144  weeks     1  to  4  units 

Greek   36  to  144  weeks     1  to  4  units 

History     36  to  144  weeks     1  to  2  units 

Latin     36  to  144  weeks     1  to  4  units 

Physics    36  weeks   1  unit 

Physical  geography2  18  or     36  weeks  y2  or  1  unit 


1  A  unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  the  pursuit  of  one  preparatory 
subject,  with  the  equivalent  of  five  forty  minute  recitations  a  week,  through 
36  weeks;  or  in  other  words,  the  work  of  180  recitation  periods  of  forty  min- 
utes each,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  other  practice. 

2  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  present  more  than  1  unit  in  geography 


ADMISSION  15 

Physiology     18  or  36  weeks  ^  or  1       unit 

Zoology    18  or  36  weeks  ^  or  1       unit 

List  C1 

Agriculture 36  to  72  weeks     1  to  2      units 

Bookkeeping    36  weeks   1       unit 

Business  law 18  weeks */2  unit 

Domestic  science   36  weeks  1       unit 

Economics    18  weeks   %  unit 

Manual  training2    36  to  72  weeks     1  to  2      units 

Description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission 

The  amount  of  work  in  each  of  tfie  above  subjects  which  cor- 
responds to  the  minimum  number  of  credits  assigned,  is  shown  by 
the  description  of  the  subjects  below : 

1.  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  sim- 
ple equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations  and 
equations  reducible  to  the  quadratic  form,  surds,  theory  of  expo- 
nents, and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these. 
2.  Astronomy. — In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  descriptive 
matter  in  a  good  text-book,  there  must  be  some  practical  familiarity 
with  the  geography  of  the  heavens,  with  the  various  celestial  mo- 
tions, and  with  the  positions  of  the  conspicuous  naked  eye  heavenly 
bodies. 

3.  Botany. — A  familiar  acquaintance  is  required  with  the  general 
structure  of  plants,  and  of  the  principal  organs  and  their  functions, 
derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  study  of  the  objects ;  also 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  main  groups  of  plants,  and  the  ability 
to  classify  and  name  the  more  common  species.  Laboratory  note- 
books and  herbarium  collections  should  be  presented. 

4.  Chemistry. — The  instruction  must  include  both  text-book 
and  laboratory  work.  The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  time  shall  be  given  to  the  laboratory.  The  course, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  best  high  schools  in  one  year 
will      satisfy     the      requirements      of      the     University      for     the 


1  The  subjects  named  in  List  C  must  be  taught  in  accordance  with  specifica- 
tions which  are  set  forth  in  the  High  School  Manual.  Further  information  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  High  School  Inspector. 

2In  giving  credit  for  Manual  Training  the  University  specifies  that  the  work  is 
to  be  done  by  competent  teachers,  as  determined  by  inspection,  and  that  credit 
shall  not  exceed  one  unit,  or  360  forty-minute  periods  of  work,  including  the  nec- 
essary drawing  and  shop  work. 
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one  unit  for  admission.  The  laboratory  notes,  bearing  the 
teacher's  indorsement,  must  be  presented  in  evidence  of 
the  actual  laboratory  work  accomplished.  Candidates  for  admission 
may  be  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  by  laboratory  tests. 

5.  Civics. — Such  amount  of  study  on  the  United  States  consti- 
tution, its  history  and  interpretations,  as  is  indicated  by  any  of  the 
usual  high  school  text-books  on  civil  government,  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  for  one  term.  The  work  may  advantageously  be  com- 
bined with  the  elements  of  political  economy. 

6.  Commercial  Geography. — The  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  accepted  in  this  subject  is  indicated  by  the  scope  of  such  books 
as  Redway's  Commercial  Geography,  Adonis's  smaller  book  on  the 
same  subject,  the  text-book  of  Gannett,  Garrison  and  Houston,  or 
Trotter's  work. 

7.  Drawing. — Free-hand  or  mechanical  drawing,  or  both.  Draw- 
ing-books or  plates  must  be  submitted.  The  number  of  credits  al- 
lowed depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  submitted. 

8.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Correct  spelling,  capi- 
talization, punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  and  definition ;  the 
elements  of  rhetoric.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  two 
paragraphs  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  each  to  test  his 
ability  to  use  the  English  language.    This  work  counts  for  one  unit. 

9.  English  Literature. —  (a)  Each  candidate  is  expected  to 
have  read  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not  he 
has  done  so.    The  books  assigned  for  the  next  year  are  as  follows : 

Group  1  (two  books  to  be  selected).  Shakespeare:  As  You  L'ke 
It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  book  to  be  selected).  Bacon:  Essays.  Bunyan : 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I.  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers 
in  "The  Spectator."     Franklin :  Autobiography. 

Group  3  (one  book  to  be  selected).  Chaucer:  Prologue.  Spenser: 
Selections  from  The  Faerie  Queene.  Pope :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Goldsmith :  The  Deserted  Village.  Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden, 
Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns. 

Group  4  (two  books  to  be  selected).  Goldsmith:  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  Scott :  Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Durward.  Hawthorne :  The 
House    of    Seven    Gables.      Thackeray:    Henry    Esmond.      Gaskell : 
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Cranford.  Dickens:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  George  Eliot:  Silas 
Marner.     Blackmore :   Lorna  Doone. 

Group  5  (two  books  to  be  selected).  Irving:  Sketch  Book. 
Lamb :  Essays  of  Elia.  DeQuincey :  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English 
Mail-Coach.  Carlyle :  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship.  Emerson :  Es- 
says   (selected).     Ruskin :   Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  books  to  be  selected).  Coleridge:  The  Ancient 
Mariner.  Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Byron :  Mazeppa  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Book  VI,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 
Macaulay  :  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Poe  :  Poems.  Lowell :  The  Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfal.  Arnold :  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Longfellow : 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Tennyson :  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Browning :  Cav- 
alier Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad, 
Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The 
Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  above  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  careful,  systematic  study,  with  supplementary  reading,  of 
the  history  of  either  English  or  American  literature. 

(c)  The  candidate  will  be  examined  on  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  certain  books  in  addition  to  those  named  under  (a).  For 
1909  to  191 1  the  books  will  be  selected  from  the  list  below.  The 
examination  will  be  of  such  character  as  to  require  a  minute  study 
of  each  of  the  works  named,  in  order  to  pass  it  successfully.  The 
list  is. 

Shakespeare :  Macbeth.  Milton :  Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso.  Burke :  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ;  or 
Washington :  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster :  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration.    Macaulay :  Life  of  Johnson ;  or  Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns. 

The  work  outlined  in  (a),  (b),   (c)  counts  for  two  units. 

(d)  The  three  units  in  English  composition,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, as  described  above,  are  required  for  all  students.  A  fourth 
unit  may  be  obtained  for  one  full  year's  additional  work  in  the  study 
of  English  and  American  authors. 

10.  French. — One  year's  work. — The  candidate  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar  and  the  irregular 
verbs ;  must  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  translate  simple 
spoken  French  phrases.    He  must  have  read  some  300  pages  of  easy 
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prose,  including  one  modern  comedy,  and  must  be  able  to  translate 
ordinary  French  prose  at  sight. 

Two  years'  work. — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  must 
show  proficiency  in  advanced  grammar,  the  essentials  of  syntax,  and 
elementary  composition.  The  reading  of  not  less  than  400  pages  of 
standard  authors,  including  two  plays  of  Moliere,  is  required. 

Three  years'  work. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  des- 
cribed the  candidate  must  have  had  further  work  in  composition. 
He  must  further  have  read  not  less  than  500  pages  of  standard  au- 
thors, including  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Hugo.  Some  acquaint- 
ance with  modern  lyrics  is  necessary. 

11.  Geology. — The  student  must  show  familiarity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  dynamic  and  structural  geology,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  historical  geology  as  presented  in  Scott's  Intro- 
duction to  Geology,  Brigham's  Text-book  of  Geology,  or  an  equiva- 
lent, together  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  time  spent  in  labora- 
tory and  field  work. 

The  laboratory  work  should  follow  one  or  more  of  the 
lines  indicated  below,  and  note-books  should  be  presented  showing 
the  character  and  amount  of  work  done.  a.  Studies  of  natural  phe- 
nomena occurring  in  the  neighborhood,  which  will  illustrate  the 
principles  of  dynamic  geology.  Each  study  should  include  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  object,  and  a  written  description  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  produced,  b.  Studies  of  well-marked  types  of  crystalline, 
metamorphic,  and  sedimentary  rocks,  which  will  enable  the  student 
to  recognize  each  type  and  state  clearly  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  formed,  c.  Studies  of  minerals  of  economic  values,  including 
the  characteristics  of  each,  its  origin,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 
d.  Studies  of  the  types  of  soil  occurring  in  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding the  origin  of  each  and  the  cause  of  differences  in  appear- 
ance and  fertility. 

12.  Geometry. —  (a)  Plane  Geometry.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  ability  to  use  propositions  in  the  solution  of  original 
numerical  exercises  and  of  supplementary  theorems. 

(b)  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Applications  to  the  solutions 
of  original  exercises  are  emphasized. 

13.  German. — One  year's  work. — Elementary  grammar.  Besides 
the  work  in  grammar,  the  student  should  read  not  less  than  150 
pages  of  easy  narrative,  or  descriptive  prose. 
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years'  work. — In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  under  the 
one  year's  requirement,  the  pupil  should  know  the  syntax  of  cases, 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive,  complex  sentence  structure, 
use  of  model  auxiliaries  and  of  participial  constructions.  As  an  addi- 
tional reading  requirement,  from  250  to  300  pages  should  be  trans- 
lated.    Prose  composition. 

Three  years'  work. — The  third  year's  study  should  aim  to  secure 
an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Standard  prose  of  the 
grade  represented  by  Freytag,  Dahn,  or  Keller,  not  less  than  100 
pages  should  be  read,  together  with  selections  from  the  easier 
classic  dramas.     Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

Four  years'  work. — The  fourth  year  of  study  should  be  devoted 
to  such  works  as  Gcethe's  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 
Schiller's  die  Braut  von  Messina,  some  consideration  of  the  chief 
lyric  poets,  prose  composition,  and  some  practice  in  theme  writing. 

The  statement  of  requirements  in  each  subject  implies  the  use 
of  a  substantial  text-book,  some  elementary  training  in  the  use  of 
reference  books,  and  some  instruction  in  historical  geography. 

14.  Greek. — To  obtain  one  unit,  the  exercises  in  any  of  the  be- 
ginning books,  and  one  book  of  the  Anabasis,  or  its  equivalent, 
must  be  offered.  For  two  units,  two  books  of  the  Anabasis  and 
three  of  Homer,  or  their  equivalents,  additional  to  the  above,  must 
be  presented,  together  with  an  amount  of  Greek  prose  composition 
equal  to  one  exercise  a  week  for  one  year.  For  three  units  the  fol- 
lowing is  required :  three  additional  books  of  the  Iliad,  three  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  books  VI,  VII,  VIII  of  Herodotus,  or  an  equivalent 
from  other  authors. 

15.  History. — No  subjects  are  definitely  prescribed  in  this  de- 
partment, but  the  following  are  recommended  as  best  adapted  to 
the  high  school  program : 

a.  For  a  course  of  one  year  only,  the  history  of  England  and 
of  the  United  States. 

b.  For  a  course  of  two  years,  the  following  subjects,  r.r  any 
two  of  them:  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  History  of 
England,  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

c.  For  a  course  of  three  years,  one  year  in  each  of  the  three  sub- 
jects named  in  (b). 

Elementary  examinations  will  be  offered  in  the  following  sub- 
jects,     (a)    The   History   of   England   and   the   United   States     (b) 
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the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  (c)  General  European  History. 
Advanced  examinations  may  also  be  taken  in  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects above  named,  which  has  not  been  offered  to  meet  the  elemen- 
tary requirements.  The  examination  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  in- 
tended to  cover  one  full  year  of  high  school  work. 

iO.  .Latin — First  year's  work. — Such  knowledge  of  inflections 
an<l  syntax  as  is  given  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together 
with  the  ability  to  read  simple  fables  and  stones. 

Second  year's  work. — Four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or  its 
equivalent  in  Latin  of  equal  difficulty.  The  ability  to  write  simple 
Latin  based  on  the  text 

Third  year's  work. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  The  ability  to  write 
simple  Latin  based  on  the  text.  The  simpler  historical  references 
and  the  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  year's  work. — The  scansion  of  hexameter  verse,  six  books 
of  Virgil,  with  history  and  mythology. 

17.  Manual  Training.— The  requirement  for  one-half  unit  is 
the  equivalent  of  180  40-minute  periods  in  manual  training  following 
the  syllabus  prepared  by  the  manual  training  section  of  the  high 
school  conference.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  granted  in  any 
case. 

18.  Physics. — One  year's  high  school  work  covering  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  science  as  presented  in  the  best  of  the  current 
high  school  text-books  of  physics.  Laboratory  practice  in  elemen- 
tary quantitative  experiments  should  accompany  the  text-book  work. 
The  candidate's  laboratory  note-book  will  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  examination. 

19.  Physical  Geography. — The  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  required  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  texts  of  Gilbert  and 
Brigham,  or  Davis;  the  recitations  must  be  supplemented  by  at 
least  an  equal  amount  of  time  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  The 
laboratory  exercises  should  follow  one  or  more  lines  such  as  are 
indicated  below.  Each  student  should  present  a  note-book  showing 
what  he  has  done. 

(a)  Studies  in  mathematical  geography  in  which  map  and  scale 
only  are  used.  These  should  embrace  such  topics  as  length  of  a 
degree  in  longitude  in  various  latitudes;  length  and  breadth  of 
continents,  etc.,  in  degrees  and  miles ;  relative  latitude  of  places ; 
distances  between  cities,   etc.,   in   degrees   and  miles;   difference   in 
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length  of  parallels  and  meridians ;  problems  in  time ;   location  of 
;ime  belts,  etc. 

(b)  Studies  of  local  topographic  features  which  illustrate  the 
various  phases  of  stream  work.  Each  study  should  include  a  draw- 
ing or  topographic  map  of  the  object  and  a  full,  clear  description 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  formed. 

(c)  Studies  of  glacial  deposits  as  shown  in  terminal  and  ground 
moraines,  kames,  eskers,  etc. ;  distribution  of  dark  and  light  colored 
soils ;  occurrence  of  lakes,  ponds,  gravel  beds,  clay  banks,  and  water- 
bearing strips  of  sand  and  gravel. 

(d)  Studies  of  stream  work  as  shown  in  the  topographical 
sheets  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  at  nominal  cost. 

(e)  Studies  of  the  form,  size,  direction  and  rate  of  movement 
of  high  and  low  barometer  areas,  and  the  relation  of  these  to 
direction  of  wind,  character  of  cloud,  distribution  of  heat,  and 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  as  shown  in  the  daily  weather  maps. 
Later  these  studies  should  lead  to  the  making  of  weather  maps  from 
the  data  furnished  by  the  daily  papers,  and  to  local  prediction  of 
weather  changes  based  on  the  students  own  observations. 

(f)  Studies  of  the  climate  of  various  countries  compared  with 
our  own,  the  necessary  data  being  derived  from  such  topographic 
rainfall,  wind,  current,  and  temperature  maps  as  are  found  in  Sydow 
Wagner's  or  Longman's  atlases. 

20.  Physiology. — For  one-half  unit  are  required  the  anatomy, 
histology,  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  and  the  essentials  of 
hygiene,  taught  with  the  aid  of  charts  and  models  to  the  extent 
given  in  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course).  For  more  than 
one-half  unit,  the  course  must  include  practical   laboratory  work. 

21.  Zoology. — The  instruction  must  include  laboratory  work 
equivalent  to  four  periods  a  week  for  a  half  year,  besides  the  time 
required  for  text-book  and  recitation  work.  Note-books  and  draw- 
ings must  be  presented  to  show  the  character  of  work  done  and  the 
types  of  animals  studied.  The  drawings  are  to  be  made  from  the 
objects  themselves  and  not  copied  from  illustrations,  and  the  notes 
are  to  be  a  record  of  the  student's  own  observations  on  the  animals 
examined.  The  amount  of  equipment  and  character  of  surround- 
ings must,  of  course,  determine  the  nature  of  work  done  and  the 
kind  of  animals  studied,  but  in  any  case  the  student  should  have 
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at  least  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  external  anatomy  of  each 
of  eight  or  ten  animals  distributed  among  several  of  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  should  know  something  of 
their  life  histories  and  of  their  more  obvious  adaptations  to  environ- 
ment. It  is  recommended  that  special  attention  be  given  to  such 
facts  as  can  be  gained  from  a  careful  study  of  the  living  animal. 
The  names  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  with 
their  most  important  distinguishing  characters  and  illustrative  ex- 
amples, selected,  when  practicable  from  familiar  forms,  ought  also 
to  be  known. 

(a)   Admission  by  Examination 

Each  candidate  for  admission  by  examination  is  required  to  pass 
examinations  on  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture and  Arts,  and  on  additional  subjects  to  make  a  total  of  15  units. 

Entrance  examinations  are  on  the  subjects  outlined  on  page  15, 
and  are  given  at  the  University  in  accordance  with  the  table  fol- 
lowing. The  scholarship  examinations  afford  an  opportunity  to 
pass  a  part  of  the  entrance  examinations  before  coming  to  the 
University. 

Examinations  September  15  to  18,  1909. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  in  September.  1909, 
except  those  holding  certificates  of  graduation  from  accredited 
schools,  and  scholarship  certificates,  and  those  for  whom  a  transfer 
of  all  entrance  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university  has 
already  been  approved,  must  present  themselves  at  the  Registrar's 
office,  Library  Building,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  September 
15.  At  that  time  application  for  admission  will  be  received,  and 
applicants  will  be  given  all  necessary  directions  as  to  examinations. 

(b)  Admission  by  Certificate  from  an  Accredited  High  School 
One  wishing  to  enter  the  University  from  an  accredited  school 
must  furnish  the  Registrar  an  official  certificate  of  his  preparatory 
work.  If  the  certificate  meets  in  full  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  course  which  the  candi- 
date wishes  to  pursue  is  given  he  will  be  granted  a  permit  to  enter. 
If  the  certificate  is  deficient,  either  because  the  school  is  not  fully 
accredited  or  because  the  candidate  has  not  taken  prescribed  and 


*The  examinations  in  1910  will  probably  be  held  September  14  to  17. 
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other  acceptable  work  in  sufficient  amount,  he  may  be  admitted  as 
a  "conditioned"  student,  provided  the  deficiencies  do  not  exceed 
two  units  and  are  not  in  work  which  should  precede  the  prescribed 
courses  of  the  first  semester.  The  conditioned  student  must  clear 
off  all  conditions  before  registering  the  second  year. 

Blank  certificates  and  applications  for  admission  may  be  had  of 
the  Registrar  and  should  be  filled  and  sent  to  him  for  approval 
before  the  date  of  registration. 

<c)    Admission  by  Transfer  of  Entrance  Credits  from   Other 
Colleges  or  Universities 

A  person  who  has  been  admitted  to  another  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  will  be  admitted  to  this  University  upon 
presenting  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution 
from  which  he  comes  and  an  official  statement  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  was  admitted  to  such  institution,  provided  it  appears  that 
the  subjects  are  those  required  here  for  admission  by  examination, 
or  real  equivalents.  The  candidate  should  submit  such  papers  to 
the  Registrar  before  the  time  of  entrance. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

After  matriculation,  an  applicant  may  secure  advanced  standing 
either  by  examination  or  by  transfer  of  credits  from  another  col- 
lege or  university. 

1.  By  examination. — Advanced  standing  is  granted  only  by  ex- 
amination, unless  (he  applicant  is  from  a  fully  accredited  school. 
In  such  case,  credi-:  may  be  obtained  as  explained  in  the  next  para- 
graph. 

2.  By  transfer  of  credits. — Credits  irom  another  college  or  uni- 
versity, or  from  a  fully  accredited  high  school,  may  be  accepted  for 
advanced  standing.  An  applicant  for  such  credit  must  present  a 
certified  record  of  work  done  in  the  institution  from  which  he 
comes,  and  except  in  cases  of  transfer  from  high  schools,  must  also 
present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  Students 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree, may  be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College  of  Literature  and 
Arts  for  which  they  are  prepared,  on  special  application  to  the  Dean. 
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Every  person  desiring  admission  as  a  special  student  in  this  College 
must  present  a  written  application,  accompanied  by  official  certifi- 
cates, indicating  the  character  and  extent  of  his  preparatory  work 
and  showing  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended.  In 
order  that  action  may  be  taken  on  such  applications  before  regis- 
tration they  should  be  presented  at  least  one  week  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  College  to  admit  as  spe- 
cial students  only  a  select  group  of  mature  and  serious  persons  who,, 
though  unable  to  meet  the  formal  requirements  for  entrance,  are 
substantially  prepared  for  work  of  college  grade.  Such  students  are 
not  matriculated;  they  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half 
a  semester,  in  addition  to  the  regular  incidental  fee  of  twelve  dol- 
lars. No  one  may  enroll  in  the  University  as  a  special  student  for 
more  than  two  years,  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  Administration. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
The  only  degree  given  on  graduation  from  this  College  is  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  order  to  graduate  from  the  University  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature and  Arts,  the  student  must  secure  credit  for  130  hours*  of 
study,  including  therein  the  prescribed  military  drill,  physical  train- 
ing and  rhetoric.  Of  this  amount  at  least  thirty  hours  must  be  taken 
in  residence,  in  this  college.  Every  student  must  take  work  aggre- 
gating at  least  eight  hours  of  credit  in  each  of  the  following  groups 
of  subjects,  according  to  the  conditions  described  below.  The 
groups  are: 

I.  English  language  and  literature,  including  English  and  rhet- 
oric. 

II.  Ancient  and  modern  languages  and  literatures,  including 
Greek,  Latin,  Germanic,  and  Romance  languages. 

III.  The  social  sciences,  including  history,  economics,  political 
science,  and  sociology. 

IV.  Mathematics  and  philosophy,  including  mathematics,  educa- 
tion philosophy,   and  phychology. 

V.  Science,  including  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology, 
physiology,  physics,  and  zoology. 


*  An  hour  is  one  class  period  a  week  for  one  semester,  each  class  period  pre- 
supposing two  hours'  preparation  by  the  student,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory 
shop,  or  drawing  room. 
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Conditions  Under  Which  Students  Must  Make  Their  Choice 

i.  In  his  freshman  year  each  student  must  select  his  course  of 
study  from  at  least  three  of  the  five  groups  mentioned  above,  and 
must  include  in  his  choice  six  hours  of  rhetoric,  and  eight  hours  of 
seme  one  foreign  language. 

^•.  In  Group  II,  no  credit  is  given  for  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
beginning  year  of  any  foreign  language. 

3.  In  Group  IV,. a  student  who  elects  mathematics  must  take  at 
least  five  hours  of  it.  If  a  student  does  not  elect  mathematics,  his 
election  in  this  group  must  include  work  in  at  least  two  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  group.  That  is,  if  he  does  not  take  mathematics 
he  must  take  either  philosophy  and  psychology,  or  philosophy  and 
education,  or  education  and  psychology.  With  the  exception  of 
mathematics,  no  subject  of  this  group  is  open  to  freshmen. 

4.  No  credit  is  granted  in  any  subject  unless  the  student  pur- 
sues it  for  the  full  time  required  in  the  shortest  course  offered  in 
that  subject.  For  example,  if  the  student  elects  a  course  which 
,vields  two  hours  of  credit  for  one  semester,  he  must  stay  in  the 
class  during  the  semester  in  order  to  get  any  credit  at  all. 

5.  Every  studem  must  secure  at  least  24  hours  of  credit  in 
some  one  subject  to  be  selected  by  him  from  the  list  of  major  sub- 
jects  (see  page  ???.     This  subject  shall  be  called  his  major. 

6.  Not  more  than  40  hours  in  any  one  subject  may  be  counted 
for  graduation,  excepting  when  a  student  is  writing  a  thesis.  In 
this  case  he  may  count,  in  addition  to  the  40  hours,  the  hours  of 
the  seminar  course  in  which  he  does  his  thesis  work.  In  the  de- 
partment of  English  a  student  may  take  40  hours  in  addition  to 
Rhetoric  1. 

7.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  special  honors  must  write 
theses.  Students  not  candidates  for  special  honors  may  also  write 
theses,  on  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  they 
are  doing  their  major  work. 

8.  Students  who  hold  scholarships  in  household  science  must 
make  this  subject  their  major.  A  suggested  course  in  Household 
Administration  is  described  on  pp  000  below.  Household  Science 
students  who  do  not  take  that  course  must  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements : 

They  must  elect  each  semester  at  least  four  hours  in  household 
science,    or   in    subjects    required    for   admission    to    the    household 
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science  courses.  In  their  freshman  year  they  must  elect  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First  Semester:  Physical  Training  7,  Physiology  6,  Rhetoric  I, 
Foreign  Language,  Chemistry  1,  Household  Science  2. 

Second  Semester :  Physical  Training  7,  Rhetoric  1,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, Household  Science  1,  Chemistry  2  and  3. 

They  must  then  elect  in  regular  course  and  finish  by  the  end  of 
the  junior  year,  Botany  5,  Chemistry  13a,  9,  and  9c,  and  an  addition- 
al five  hours  in  botany  or  zoology.  In  order  to  graduate,  household 
science  students  must  also  secure  credit  for  Art  and  Design  1, 
Architecture  41  (Color  Problems),  Architecture  29a  and  29b  (His- 
tory of  Architecture),  and  Economics  1. 

Students  in  household  science  must  also  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  graduation  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  in  so  far  as 
these  are  not  covered  by  the  courses  above  mentioned. 

9.  Students  in  the  business  courses  must  make  economics  their 
major  subject.  They  must  supplement  the  economics  with  the 
necessary  work  in  science,  materials  of  commerce,  mechanical 
technology,  language,  and  law,  and  should  follow  closely  the  out- 
lines of  the  various  courses  given  in  full  in  the  special  circular  on 
Courses  of  Training  for  Business. 

ELECTIVES 

A  student  may  select  his  studies  from  as  wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jects as  he  pleases,  restricted  only  by  the  requirements  that  he  shall 
take  the  minimum  amount  of  work  in  each  of  the  groups  mentioned 
on  page  23,  and  secure  at  least  24  hours  in  some  one  subject.  The 
special  requirements  for  a  major  in  English  or  in  modern  lan- 
guages are  indicated  below. 

In  planning  a  course  of  study  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
sequence  of  courses  in  the  various  departments.  Students  in  upper 
classes  should  elect  distinctly  advanced  courses.  The  following 
rule  is  now  in  force : 

Seniors  who  register  in  courses  open  to  freshmen  shall  receive 
only  one-half  of  the  credit  regularly  assigned  to  such  courses,  un- 
fess  they  have  done  a  sufficient  amount  of  special  work  to  entitle 
them  to  full  credit.  In  the  latter  case  the  instructor  shall  certify 
to  the  Dean  that  the  special  work  has  been  done. 
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Senior  students  of  high  standing  are  urged  to  present  theses  writ- 
ten in  connection  with  courses  offered  by  the  various  departments 
in  which  they  are  doing  their  major  work.  The  writing  of  theses 
in  connection  with  such  courses  is  required  of  all  candidates  for 
special   honors.     For  regulations  regarding  honors,   see  page  00 

The  departments  in  which  major  work  may  be  done  are  listed 
as  major  electives  below.  If  the  student  receives  less  than  24 
fours'  credit  in  one  of  these  subjects,  it  is  credited  to  him  as  minor 
work,  as  is  also  any  subject  not  there  listed,  regardless  of  the  time 
5oent  on  it. 

The  elective  minor  courses  open  to  the  students  of  the  College 
.include  subjects  offered  in  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
University.  The  natural  sciences  especially  are  so  important  a 
part  of  a  liberal  education  that  every  student  of  the  College  is  earn- 
estly urged  to  extend  his  study  to  them  as  far  as  may  be. 

Certain  courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  in  the  College  of 
-Agriculture,  in  the  School  of  Library  Science,  and  in  the  College 
of  Law,  may  also  be  counted  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Literature 
and  Arts.  These  are  more  particularly  mentioned  under  Minor 
Electives  below.  Courses  not  so  mentioned  may  not  be  so  counted, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Major  Electives 

The  following  subjects  may  be  elected  as  majors  in  the  College 
'of  Literature  and  Arts : 

Education  Latin 

Economics  Household  Science 

English   (including  English  Mathematics 

Literature  and  Rhetoric)1  Philosophy 

French2  Political  Science 

Greek  Sociology 

German3  Psychology 
History 

Minor  Electives 
The  credits  necessary  for  graduation,   additional  to  those  ob- 


*A  major  in  English  must  include  24  hours  in  addition  to  English  1  and  Rhe.fc* 
orie  1.  Of  these  24  hours  at  least  8  must  be  in  English  literature  and  at  least  4  in 
rhetoric. 

2A  major  in  French  must  include  24  hours  in  addition  to  French  1. 

3A  major  in  German  must  include  24  hours  in  addition  to  German  1  and  3. 
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tained  in  the  prescribed  subjects  and  the  chosen  major  electives, 
may  be  secured  from  any  subjects  offered  in  the  University  which 
are  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Dean  of  the  College.  In  the 
department  of  Art  and  Design,  not  more  than  20  hours  may  be 
counted  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

The  following  subjects  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
University  may  also  be  taken  as  minors : 

Library  Science :  The  following  courses  are  counted  for 
credit  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts :  History  of  Libraries 
(Lib.  7)  ;  Book-making  (Lib.  9)  General  Reference  (Lib.  12)  ; 
Public  Documents  (Lib  13)  ;  Library  Extension  (Lib.  14).  The 
total  credit  allowed  in  Library  Science  will  not  ordinarily  exceed 
14  hours.  The  course  in  General  Reference  (Lib.  12)  is  of  special 
value  to  students  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 

Music.  History  of  Music  (Mus.  1). 

Physical  Training :  Credit  in  Physical  Training  may  be  counted 
for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  semester 
hours. 

For  courses  in  the  College  of  Law,  see  page  00 

Certain  other  courses  offered  in  the  Colleges  of  Engineering 
and  Agriculture  may  also  be  taken,  subject  to  the  approval  of  'he 
Dean  and  the  instructors  concerned. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

FIRST    YEAR 

Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  week,  including  rhetoric  and  some 
foreign  language,  must  be  chosen  each  semester.  Every  fresh- 
man student  must  include  in  his  course  of  study  at  least  three  of 
the  five  groups  mentioned  on  page  24. 

Miltary  science  and  tactics  are  required  of  all  male  students. 
Drill  extends  through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  tac- 
tics through  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  This  re- 
quirement applies  also  to   first  year  special   students. 

Physical  training  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  men  and  women, 
two  hours  for  men  and  three  hours  for  women. 

The  following  subjects   are  open  to   freshmen : 
First  Semester — 

Art  and  Design   1. 

English  Literature  and  Rhetoric:     English   1;   Rhetoric  1,  7. 
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Foreign  Language:  French  1  or  2;  German  1  (for  beginners 
only)  or  4;  Greek  1  (for  those  who  have  not  before  studied 
Greek)  ;  Greek  5  (for  those  offering  entrance  units  in  Greek)  ; 
Italian  1;  Latin  1  (for  those  offering  3  units  for  entrance)  ;  Latin 
2   (for  those  offering  4  units  for  entrance)  ;  Spanish  1. 

History  and  Political  Science :     History  1 ;  Economics  7  and  26. 

Household  Science  2. 

Library  Science  12. 

Mathematics  2  and  4. 

Science:  Astronomy  1;  Botany  2,  4,  and  11;  Chemistry  ia; 
Zoology  10. 

Military  2. 

Physical   Training   1   and  3   for  men ;   7  and  9   ( Physiology  6) 
for  women. 
Second  Semester — 

Art  and  Design  1,  2. 

Englisch  Literature  and  Rhetoric :  English  2 ;  Rhetoric  1,  7. 

Foreign  Language  :  French  1  or  2 ;  German  3,  5  or  6 ;  Greek 
2  (after  Greek  1)  ;  Greek  6  (after  Greek  5)  ;  Italian  1;  Latin  1,  2, 
and  13;  Spanish  1. 

History  and  Political  Science:  History  1  continued  and  11; 
Economics  22  and  26. 

Household  Science  1. 

Mathematics  6. 

Science:  Astronomy  4;  Botany  1  and  17;  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3; 
Physical  Geography  (Geology  8)  ;  Geology  10;  Zoology  2,  10  and  17L 

Military  1   and  2. 

Physical  Training :     1  and  3  for  men ;  7  for  women. 

The  work  of  the  remaining  years  is  elective,  but  the  elections 
must  include  the  necessary  number  of  hours  from  each  group  as 
specified  on  pages  24. 

COURSES   IN   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Courses  in  economics,  accounting,  commerce,  railway  admin- 
istration, and  industry  are  offered  in  combination  with  courses  in 
language,  law,  science,  and  mechanical  technology,  with  the  aim 
of  providing  a  university  training  for  business  life.     The  combined 
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courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  that  underlie  all  lines  of  business,  with  special  train- 
ing in  the  work  of  some  particular  calling. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF    COURSES 

The  subjects  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  training 
for  (i)  general  business,  (2)  the  consular  service,  (3)  banking, 
(4)  insurance,  (5)  accounting,  (6)  railway  traffic  and  accounting, 
(7)   railway  transportation,   (8)   newspaper  work. 

The  work  of  the  class-room  is  supplemented  with  lectures  by 
practical  specialists,  and  with  visits  of  inspection  to  industrial  and 
mercantile  establishments. 

The  outlines  for  tlie  General  Business  Course,  the  courses  in 
Railway  Administration,  and  the  Course  in  Journalism  are  given 
below.  A  detailed  description  of  the  other  courses,  together  with  a 
full  account  of  the  library  and  other  facilities  for  the  work  is 
given  in  separate  circulars,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar. 

General  Business  Course 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  get  a  general 
knowledge  of  modern  business  organization  and  methods  and  their 
relation  to  the  public  welfare,  without  specializing  in  the  details 
of  any  particular  business.  Every  student  must  take  15-18  classes 
per  week.  Students  desiring  mathematics,  or  taking  courses  re- 
quiring it,  should  elect  it  the  first  year,  omitting  Economic  Re- 
sources (Economics  26),  or  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States  (Economics  22),  and  Science  which  may  then  be  elected  the 
second  year.  Economic  Resources  (Economics  26)  is  repeated  the 
second  semester. 

FIRST    YEAR 
FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects:  Prescribed   Subjects: 

Foreign    Language  Foreign   Language 

Rhetoric    (Rhet.    1)  Rhetoric    (Rhet.    I) 

Military    (Mil.    2)  Militarv    (Mil.    1,   2) 

Physical   Training    (P.    T.    1,   3)  Physical   Training    (P.    T.    1,   3) 

Economic   Resources    (Commerc.  Econ.   Hist.   U.   S.    (Econ.  22) 

Geog.,    Econ.   2T>)  Mathematics    (Math.    6)    or 

Eng.    Econ.   TTist.    CEcon.  7)    or  Science 
Mathematics   (Math.   2,  4)   or 
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FIRST    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects  : 
Principles    of    Econ.    (Econ.    1) 
Amer.   Fed'l  Gov't   (Pol.   Sci.  1) 
Military    (Mil.   2) 
History   of  U.    S.    (Hist.   3)    or 
European   History    (Hist.    1) 

Suggested   Electives : 
Foreign   Language  continued 
Mathematics 
Science 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects: 
Accounting   (Acc'y  1) 
Corpor.    Man.    (Econ.    10) 
Domestic   Commerce    (Econ.    28)    or 
The  Tariff   (Econ.   30) 

Suggested   Electives : 
History 

Public    Finance    (Econ.    5) 
Foreign    Language   continued 
Accounting   (Acc'y  2) 
R'y  Hist,   and   Orgn.    (Econ.  41) 
Fed'l   Constitution   (Pol.   Sci.  5) 
Psychology    (Psychol.    1) 


SECOND   YEAR 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects : 
Money  and   Banking   (Econ.   3) 
Business  Writing   (Rhet.   10) 
Military    (Mil.   2) 
Amer.  State  Gov't   (Pol.  Sci.  3) 
History  of  U.   S.   (Hist.  3)    or 
European   History    (Hist.   1) 

Suggested   Electives : 
Foreign   Language   continued 
Mathematics 
Science 
THIRD   YEAR 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects : 
Accounting   (Acc'y   1) 
Foreign   Commerce   (Econ.   29)   or 
Organization    of    Ocean    Commerce 

(Econ.    36)    or 
U.    S.    Commerc.    Relations    (Econ.    31) 
Municipal  Gov't   (Pol.   Sci.  4) 

Suggested   Electives : 
History 

Indus.   Consolid.    (Econ.   11) 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Accounting    (Acc'y   3) 
R'y   Administration    (Econ.   42) 
Logic   (Phil,   lb) 
Psychology   (Psychol.   1) 
FOURTH   YEAR 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects : 
Seminary    (Econ.    18) 
Labor   Problems    (Econ.   12) 
Commercial   Law   (Law   B) 
Mechanical  Technol.    (M.   E.   31) 
Evolut.    of   Indus.    Soc.    (Econ.    13.) 

Suggested   Electives : 
Social   Reform   (Econ.   21) 
(See  also  third  year  electives) 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects: 
Seminary    (Econ.    18) 
Labor  Problems   OEcon.  12) 
Pol.   and  Soc.   Ethics   (Phil.  9) 
Mechanical  Technol.    (M.   E.  30) 
Evolut.  of  Indus.  Soc.   (Econ.  13) 

Suggested  Electives : 
Fin.  Hist,  of  U.  S.   (Econ.  4) 
(See   also   third   year   electives) 

Course  for  the  Consular  Service 
FIRST    YEAR 
FIRST    SEMESTER 
Prescribed   Subjects: 
Foreign    Language 
Rhetoric   (Rhet.   1) 
Military 

Physical   Training 
Economic   Resources    (Commerc.    Geog, 

Econ.  26) 
English  Econ.   Hist.    (Econ.  7) 
European   Hist.    (Hist.    1) 

SECOND   YEAR 


SECOND    SEMESTER 
Prescribed   Subjects : 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric   (Rhet.   1) 
Military 

Phvsical   Training 
Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S.   (Econ.  22) 
European  Hist.    (Hist.   1) 


FIRST    SEMESTER 
Prescribed   Subjects : 
Principles   of   Economics    (Econ.    1) 
Foreign  Language  continued 
American    Fed'l    Gov't.    (Pol.    Sci.    1) 
Science 
Military 


SECOND    SEMESTER 
Prescribed   Subjects: 
Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  3) 
Foreign    Language    continued 
American  State  Gov't  (Pol.   Sci.  3) 
Science 

Business   Writing    (Rhet.    10) 
Military 
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THIRD 
FIRST    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects: 
Domestic  Commerce   (Econ.  28)   or 
The    Tariff    and    Custom    Regulations 

(Econ.  30) 
Foreign    Language   continued 
Psychology    (Psychol.    1) 
European   Gov'ts    (Pol.    Sci.   2) 
History   of  U.   S.    (Hist.   3) 
Accounting    (Acc'y  1) 


YEAR 

SECOND    SEMESTER 
Prescribed   Subjects : 
Foreign   Commerce    (Econ.  29)    or 
Organization    of    Ocean    Commerce 

(Econ.   36) 
Foreign   Language   continued 
Psychology   (Psychol.  1) 
International    Law    (Pol.    Sci.   6) 
History  of  U.    S.    (Hist.   3) 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 


FOURTH   YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Prescribed   Subjects  : 
Foreign    Language   continued 
American   Diplomacy    (Pol.   Sci.   7) 
Public   Finance    (Econ.    5) 
Pol.   and  Soc.   Ethics   (Phil.  9) 
Seminary    (Econ.    18) 

Suggested   Electiues : 
Hist,    of    Latin    America    and    the    Phil- 
ippines  (Hist.  27) 
Evolut.  of  Indus.  Soc.    (Econ.  13) 
Corpor.   Man.    (Econ.   10) 


Prescribed   Subjects : 

Foreign    Language    continuea 

Consular    and    Diplom.    Service    cEcon. 
35)   or 

Commercial   Relations    (Econ.   31) 

Commercial   Law    (Law   B) 

Seminary    (Econ.   18) 
Suggested   Electives  : 

Hist,    of    Latin    America    and    the    Phil- 
ippines   (Hist.   27) 

Evolut.  of  Indus.  Soc.   (Econ.  13) 

Europe  in  19th  Cent.   (Hist.  20) 


Course  in  Banking 

The  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  is  the  same  as  in  the 
General  Business  Course,  but  students  must  take  advanced  algebra 
(Mathematics  2)  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  mathematics  of  in- 
vestments (Mathematics  23a). 


THIRD   YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects : 
Accounting    (Acc'y    1) 
Corpor.    Man.    (Econ.    10) 
Public  Finance   (Econ.  5) 

Suggested   Electives  : 
Accounting   (Acc'y  2) 
Domestic   Commerce    (Econ. 
Psychology    (Psychol.    1) 
Logic   (Phil.   1) 
History 
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SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects  : 
Accounting    (Acc'y    1) 
Math,   of   Investments    (Math.   23a) 
Municipal  Gov't   (Pol.   Sci.  4) 

Suggested   Electives : 
Accounting   (Acc'y  3) 
Foreign   Commerce   (Econ.  27) 
Psychology    (Psychol.    1) 
Indus.    Consolid.    (Econ.    11) 
History 


FOURTH   YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 
Prescribed   Subjects  : 

Practical    Banking    (Econ.   9) 

Fin.    Hist,   of  U.   S.    (Econ.  4) 

Pol.   and   Soc.    Ethics   (Phil.  9) 

Seminary    (Econ.   18) 
Suggested   Electives : 

Labor   Problem    (Econ.    12) 

The  Tariff   CEcon.   30) 

Contracts    (Law    1) 

Evolut.   of   Indust.   Soc.    (Econ. 


13) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects : 
The  Money  Market  (Econ.  8) 
Commercial   Law    (Law   B) 
Seminary    (Econ.    18) 

Suggested   Electives  : 
Labor   Problem    (Econ.    12) 
U.  S.  Commercial  Relations   (Econ.  31) 
Contracts    (Law    1) 
Evolut.    of    Indust.    Soc.    (Econ.    13) 
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Courses  in  Railway  Administration 

There  are  two  courses  offered  under  this  head,  one  emphasiz- 
ing those  subjects  which  are  of  most  value  to  the  student  inter- 
ested in  the  accounting  and  traffic  aspects  of  railway  work,  the 
other  laying  stress  upon  the  transportation  service,  properly  so 
called,  and  intended  to  prepare  men  directly  for  the  transportation 
departments  of  our  railways. 

Railway  Traffic  and  Accounting 

FIRST    YEAR 
FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects:  Prescribed   Subjects: 

Foreign    Language  Foreign   Language 

Rhetoric    (Rhet.    1)  Rhetoric   (Rhet.   1) 

Military    (Mil.   2)  Military   (Mil.   1,  2) 

Physical  Training   (P.   T.   1,  3)  Physical    Training    (P.    T.    1,    3) 

Algebra  and  Trig.   (Math.  2,  4)  Anal.    Geom.    (Math.   6) 

Economic  Resources   (Commerc.  Geog.,        Econ.   Hist,   of  U.  S.    (Econ.  22) 
Econ.  26) 

SECOND   YEAR 
FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects:  Prescribed   Subjects: 

Principles   of   Econ.    (Econ.   1)  Money    and    Banking    (Econ.    3) 

Calculus    (Math.   8a)  Business  Writing  (Rhet.  10) 

Physics   (Phys.   1,  3)  Physics   (Phys.    1,  3) 

Military   (Mil.   2)  Military   (Mil.   2) 

History  of  U.   S.   (Hist.  3) 
Amer.   State  Gov't   (Pol.   Sci.   3) 

THIRD   YEAR 
FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects:  Prescribed   Subjects: 

Accounting   (Acc'y   1,  2)  Accounting  (Acc'y  1,  3) 

Corpor.   Man.    (Econ.  10)  Indus.   Consolid.   (Econ.  11) 

R'y  Hist,  and  Organ.   (Econ.  41)%  R'y   Administration    (Econ.   42) 

History  of  U.   S.    (Hist.  3)  Math,   of  Investments   (Math.  23a) 

Traffic   Admin.    (Econ.    43)  R'y   Transportation    (Econ.   44) 

Labor  Problems   (Econ.  12)  Labor   Problems    (Econ.   12) 

FOURTH  YEAR 
FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects:  Prescribed   Subjects: 

Accounting  (Acc'y  4,  5)  Accounting   (Acc'y  4,  6) 

R'y  Practice   (Econ.  45)  Foreign    R'y   Systems    (Econ.   47) 

Sem.   in   R'y   Admin.    (Econ.   18)  Sem.   in   R'y  Admin.    (Econ.   18) 

Pol.   and  Soc.   Ethics    (Phil.  9)  Commercial    Law    (Law   B) 

Suggested  Electives:  Suggested   Electives: 

Amer.    Fed'l    Gov't    (Pol.    Sci.    1)  Political   Philosophy   (Phil.   5 

Fed'l   Constitution    (Pol.    Sci.    5)  Municipal    Gov't    (Pol.    Sci.    4) 

Railway  Transportation 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  subjects  in  this  course  other  sub- 
jects  may   be   elected   where   opportunity   offers,   but  six   hours    of 
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such   elections   must   be    from   history,   political   science,   more   ad- 
vanced language,  or  ethics. 


FIRST    YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 
Prescribed  Subjects: 


Foreign    Language 

Rhetoric    (Rhet.    1) 

Military    (Mil.   2) 

Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1,  3) 

Gen.    Engin.   Drawing    (G.    E.   D.   1) 

Algebra   and  Trig.    (Math.    2,  4) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Prescribed   Subjects : 

Foreign    Language 

Rhetoric    (Rhet.    1) 

Military  (Mil.  1,  2) 

Physical  Training  (P.  T.   1,  3) 

Descriptive  Geom.    (G.    E.   D.  2) 

Anal.    Geom.    (Math.    6) 


SECOND   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects : 

Principles   of  Econ.    (Econ.   1) 
Calculus  (Math.  7) 
Physics   (Phys.   1,  3) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Prescribed   Subjects: 

Money    and    Banking    (Econ.    3) 

Calculus   (Math.   9) 

Physics    (Phys.    1,   3) 

Military    (Mil.   2) 

Anal.   Mech.    (T.   and  A.   M.  7) 


THIRD   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 

Prescribed   Subjects: 

Corpor.  Man.   (Econ.  10) 

R'y  Hist,   and  Organ.    (Econ.  41) 

Traffic  Admin.    (Econ.  43) 

Anal.    Mech.    and    Resist,    of    Materials 

(T.   and  A.   M.  8,  9) 
Inorganic    Chem.    (Chem.    lb) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Prescribed   Subjects : 

Business    Writing    (Rhet.    10) 
R'y  Administration   (Econ.  42) 
R'y  Transportation   (Econ.  44) 
Mech.  Engin.  Lab.    (M.  E.  13) 
Electrical   Engin.    (E.   E.  1) 
Surveying   (C.    E.   10) 
Graphic  Statics  (C.   E.  20) 
Engines  and  Boilers   (M.   E.  11) 


FOURTH   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 
Prescribed  Subjects : 


R'y  Practice  (Econ.  45) 

Sem.   in  R'y  Admin.    (Econ.   18) 

Accounting   (Acc'y  1) 

Labor  Problems   (Econ.  12) 

Elec.   Engin.  Lab.   (E.  E.  21) 

Locomotives    (R'y    E,    1) 

Engin.   Materials   (T.   and  A.  M.   6) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Prescribed   Subjects : 

Foreign  R'y  Systems   (Econ.  47) 
Sem.  in  R'y  Admin.   (Econ.  18) 
Accounting   (Acc'y  1) 
Labor  Problems  (TEcon.  12) 
R'y  Tests   (R'y  E.  II) 
Commercial   Law    (Law   B) 


Course  in  Journalism 

FIRST    YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 

Foreign   Language 

Rhetoric    (Rhet.    1) 

Military  (Mil.  2) 

Physical    Training    (P.    T.    1,   3) 

European    History    (Hist.    1) 

Engl.   Literature  (Engl.  1) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Foreign    Language 
Rhetoric    (Rhet.   1) 
Military    (Mil.    1,   2) 
Physical    Training   (P.    T. 
European  Hist.    (Hist.   1) 
Engl.   Literature  (Engl.  2) 


1,  3) 
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SECOND   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 
Rhetoric    (Rhet.    3   or  20) 
Principles   of   Economics    (Econ.    1) 
Amer.    Fed'l    Gov't    (Pol.    Sci.    1) 
Military    (Mil.  2) 
Science 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Rhetoric    (Rhet.   3   or  20) 

Money   and   Banking   (Econ.  3) 

Amer.   State  Gov't   (Pol.   Sci.  3) 

Military    (Mil.  2) 

Science 

Business  Writing   (Rhet.  10) 


THIRD   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


Newspaper   Writing    (Rhet.    12) 

History    of    U.    S.    (Hist.    3) 

Fed'l    Constitution    (Pol.    Sci.    5) 

Psychology   (Psychol.  1) 

Corpor.  Man.  and  Fin.   (Econ.  10")   or 

Domestic   Commerce    (Econ.   28) 

English  Literature 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Newspaper  Writing    (Rhet.    12> 
History   of  U.   S.    (Hist.  3) 
Municipal   Gov't   (Pol.   Sci.  4) 
Psychology   (Psychol.  7) 
Indust.    Consolid.    (Econ.    11)    or 
Foreign  Commerce   (Econ.  28) 
English    Literature 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


Advanced    Newsp.    Writ.    (Rhet.    15) 
Editorial    Management    (Rhet.    22) 
Pol.   and  Soc.   Ethics   (Phil.  9) 
General   Sociology   (Sociol.  1) 
Labor    Problems    (Econ.    12)    or 
Public   Finance   (Econ.   5) 
American    Diplomacy    (Pol.    Sci.    7) 
European   Gov'ts   (Pol.   Sci.   2) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 
Advanced   Newsp.   Writ.    (Rhet.   15) 
Lectures    on     Newspaper    Organization 

and  Management 
Social   Reform   (Econ.  21) 
Social   Control    (Sociol.   2) 
Labor    Problems    CEcon.    12)    or 
American   History    (Hist.    22)    or 
Charities  and  Corrections  (Sociol.  5)  or 
Europe  in  19th   Cent.    (Hist.  20) 
International   Law   (Pol.   Sci.  6) 


Suggested  Course  in  Household  Administration 

FIRST    YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 
Rhetoric   and   Thenies    (Rhet.   1) 
Free   Hand   Drawing    (Art.    &    D.    1) 
Home    Architecture    &    Sanitation, 

(Household   Science  2) 
Foreign    Language 
Physical  Training 
Hygiene    (Physiology   6) 
English   1    (Introductory    Course:    Eng- 
lish  Literature   before   the    19th    Cen- 
tury) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 
Rhetoric   &   Themes    (Rhet.   1) 
Applied   Design   (Art   &   Design  12) 
Foreign    Language 
Physical   Training 
Introductory  Zoology    (Zool.   10)~ 


SECOND   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 
Color  Problems   (Arch.   41) 
Short    History    of    Architecture    (Arch. 

29a) 
Foreign    Language   or   History   4   or 
Textiles   (H.   Science  7) 
Inorganic    Chemistry    (Chem.    1) 


Pre- 


SECOND    SEMESTER 
Foreign     Language    or    History     (Con- 
tinued) 
Principles    of    the    Selection    and 

paration  of  Food  (H.  Sci.  1) 
History  of  the  U.   S.   (History  3) 

Suggested  Elcctives: 
Inorganic   Chemistry   (Chem.  2) 
Qualitative  Analysis    (Chem.   3) 
History 
Modern   Philosophy    (Phil.   4) 
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THIRD   YEAR 
FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Economic  Uses  of  Food.   (H.  Sci.  6)  Dietetics    (H.    Science  5) 

Elementary    Psychology    (Psych.    1)  Elementary  Home  Decoration   (H.    Sci- 

Physiology   4    (Minor   Course)  ence  3) 

Economics    1  Household  Art  &  Clothing  (H.  Science 

12) 
Elementary  Psychology   (Psych.  7) 
Economics  of  the  Family  (H.  Sci.  15) 

FOURTH   YEAR 

FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Household     Management     (H.     Science  Principles     of     Accounting     (Account- 

10)  ancy  1) 

History    of    Home    Economics    (House-  Commercial   Law    (Law   B) 

hold  Science  lb;  Economics    of    the    Family,    continued 

Principles  of  Accounting   (Accountancy  (Household  Science  16)* 

1)  Ethics    (Philosophy  7) 

Economics  of  the  Family  (H.  Sci.  16)*  Suggested  Electives: 

Ethics   (Philosophy  7)  History     &     Criticism     of    Art     (Archi- 

Sociology  1  tecture  29b) 

Suggested   Electives:  Food  Analysis   (Chem.  5c) 

Sanitary   Analysis    (Cheni.    10a)  Social  Phases  of  Edu.    (Edu.   16) 

Principles   of   Education    (Edu.    1)  Charities,  Corrections,  and  Urban  ProB- 

Comparative  &  Genetic  Sociology  (Soc.  lems   (Soc.  5) 

3)  Physiological    Psychology    (Psych.   9) 

Vertebrate    Embryology    (Zool.    3)  Vertebrate   Embryology   (Zool.   3) 
Philosophy    8 

*Household    Science    16    consists    of  problems  in  the  economics  of  the  fam- 
ily.   See    Economics    18.      Dean    Kinley. 

LEGAL  STUDY  AND  COLLEGE  WORK 

By  the  proper  selection  of  his  studies  it  is  possible  for  a  pros- 
pective law  student  to  take  both  his  degree  in  arts  and  his  degree 
in  law  in  six  years,  and  a  strong  student  may  be  able  to  take  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  arts  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in  the  College 
of  Law.  The  following  courses  in  the  College  of  Law,  not  exceed- 
ing a  total  of  17  hours,  may  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
ot  arts;  Law  1  (Contracts);  Law  2  (Torts;  Law  3  (Real  Proper- 
ty) ;  Law  6  (Personal  Property).  Some  of  these  courses,  not  ex- 
ceeding 9  hours,  may,  by  special  permission  of  the  Dean,  be  taken 
in  the  junior  year.  If  the  student  is  also  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  B.,  he  should  in  his  fourth  year  register  in  the  College 
of  Law  and  pay  the  regular  fee  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  take  this  law  work  until  their 
junior  year. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  every  law  subject,  taken  by 
students  who  do  not  pay  the  regular  law  school  fee. 

Students  from  other  colleges  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege  must  do  at  least  thirty  hours  work  in  residence  in  sub- 
jects offered  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 
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Suggested  Courses  Preliminary  to  Law 


In  the  following  list  the  subjects  specifically  prescribed  for 
graduation  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  are  indicated  by 
italics.  Every  student  must  meet  the  general  college  requirements 
for  graduation  as  stated  above,  p.  24,  and  except  by  special  per- 
mission must  take  each  semester  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  eighteen  semester  hours.  In  other  respects  the  course  is 
wholly  elective. 

FIRST    YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 
Military  2 

Physical  Training  1  and  3 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  1 

Continental  European  History  (Hist.  1) 
Science  2 


SECOND    SEMESTER 
Military  land  2 
Pyhsica       raining  1  and  3 
Rhetoric  1 

Continental  European  History  (Hist.  1) 
Science 
Foreign  Language 


SECOND   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 
Military  2 

American    Government    (Pol.    Sci.    1) 
History    of   the    United    States   to    1789 

(Hist.  3) 
Principles    of    Economics    (Econ.    I) 
Foreign    Language 
Psychology  1 

English     Literature     before     the     Nine- 
teenth   Century    (Engl.    1) 
Logic    (Philos.   1) 
American    Literature    (Engl.    16) 

THIRD 

FIRST   SEMESTER 
Constitutional    History    of    England 

(Hist.  4) 
Intercollegiate    Debating    (Rhet.    13) 
Corporation   Management   (Econ.   10) 
Principles  of  Accounting   (Accountanc}' 

1) 
Making  of  the  Federal   Constitution 

(Hist.  14) 
English   Literature,  3  hours 
Public   Finance    (Econ.   5) 
Extempore  Speaking   (Rhet.  5a) 
History  of  Illinois    (Hist.   17) 
General   Sociology   (Sociol.   1) 
The  Law  of  Taxation  (Pol.  Sci.  8) 

FOURTH 
FIRST    SEMESTER 
Contracts    (Law   1) 
Torts    (Law  2) 
Personal    Property    (Law   6) 
Labor   Problems    (Econ.    12) 
Railway   Organization   and   History 

(Econ.  41) 
Economics  of  Insurance  (Econ.  33) 
Political    and   Social    Ethics    (Philos.   9) 
Financial  History  of  the  United   States 

(Econ.  4) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 
Military  2 
American    State    Government    (Pol. 

Sci.  3) 
Money    and    Banking    (Econ.    3) 
Foreign    Language 
Public  Speaking  (Rhet.   7) 
English    Literature    in    the    Nineteenth 

Century   (Engl.  2) 
History    of    Europe    in    the    Nineteenth 

Century    (Hist.   20) 
History  of  the  United  States  after  1789 

(Hist.  3) 
YEAR 

SECOND    SEMESTER 
Constitutional   History   of   England 

(Hist.   4) 
Principles   of  Accounting    (Account- 
ancy 1) 
Elements  of  Jurisprudence  (Pol.  Sci.  9) 
Elements   of   Administrative   Law    (Pol. 

Sci.  10) 
Charities  and  Corrections   (Sociol.  5) 
Municipal    Government    (Pol.    Sci.   4} 
Industrial    Consolidations    (Econ.    11) 
Intercollegiate   Debating    (Rhet.   13) 
English   Literature  3   hours 
Political    Philosophy    (Philos.   5) 

YEAR 

SECOND    SEMESTER 
Contracts   (Law  1) 
Torts    (Law  2) 
Real   Property   (Law  3) 
International    Law    (Pol.    Sci.    6) 
History    of   the    Civil   War   and    Recon- 
struction  Periods   (Hist.   15) 
Railway   Administration    (Econ.   42) 
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Combined  Arts  and  Engineering  Course 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  whose  math- 
ematical training  includes  the  work  of  the  calculus,  who  has  had 
the  usual  college  course  in  physics,  and  who  has  had  sufficient  train- 
ing in  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  enable  him  to  begin  the  me- 
chanics of  the  junior  year,  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineering  upon 
the  completion  of  sixty-eight  semester  hours'  work  in  such  lines 
(including  thesis)  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Faculty.  This  work 
may  ordinarily  be  done  in  two  academic  years.  Candidates  for 
the  degree  in  the  department  of  Architecture  are  not  required  to 
be  prepared  in  calculus  or  mechanics,  but  should  possess  special 
preparation  in  drawing. 

A  limited  number  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
selected  from  the  following  list,  may  be  counted  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts : 

General  Engineering  Drawing  I  and  2  (Mechanical  Drawing 
and  Descriptive  Geometry)  ;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
7  and  8;  Mechanical  Engineering  7  or  15  (Thermodynamics)  ; 
Civil  Engineering  10  or  21  (Surveying)  ;  Architecture  6  (History 
of  Architecture)  ;  Architecture  8  (Orders  of  Architecture)  ;  Arch- 
itecture 29a  (History  of  Architecture)  ;  Architecture  29b  (History 
and  Criticism  of  Art)  ;  Electrical  Engineering  1  and  21,  or  2  and 
26  (Principles). 

UNIVERSITY  HONORS 

The  University  gives  public  official  recognition  to  such  students 
as  attain  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  by  the  following  system  of 
honors. 

Preliminary  Honors  are  assigned  on  the  completion  of  the  soph- 
omore year,  on  the  basis  of  the  scholarship  of  the  student  during 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  A  condition  or  a  failure  dis- 
qualifies a  student  for  receiving  these  honors. 

Final  Honors  are  assigned  on  graduation.  The  basis  for  the 
assignment  is  the  scholarship  of  the  student  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  A  condition  or  a  failure  received  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year  disqualifies  a  student  for  receiving  final  honors. 

Special  Honors  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year. 
Special  honors  are  planned  for  especially  brilliant  students  who  pre- 
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fer  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  a  special  course.  A  student 
may  be  a  recipient  of  both  final  and  special  honors.  No  stu- 
dent is  eligible  for  special  honors,  who,  during  the  period  in  which 
he  is  a  candidate  for  the  same,  has  received  a  grade  of  less  than 
eighty-five  per  cent  in  any  subject. 

The  names  of  all  students  receiving  honors  appear  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalog. 

HONORARY  SOCIETIES 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  Society. — Each  year  a  certain  number  of  the 
ranking  students  of  the  senior  class  are  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  The  number  is  ordinarily  limited  to 
one-sixth  of  the  total  membership  of  the  graduating  class. 

Sigma  Xi. — Members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature and  Arts  who  give  "promise  of  marked  ability"  in  scien- 
tific investigation  are  also  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Sigma  Xi 
Society,  which  was  founded  to  encourage  research  in  pure  and  ap- 
plied science. 

CONTESTS  AND  PRIZES 

Military  Decorations 

Bronze  medals  typical  of  the  University  and  its  Military  De- 
partment are  awarded  by  the  University  to  the  members  of  the 
Infantry  Company,  Artillery  and  Signal  Detachments  which  shall 
score  the  greatest  number  of  points  at  the  annual  competitive  drill. 
Trie  members  of  the  company  rifle  team  making  the  highest  score 
at  gallery  target  practice  are  also  awarded  medals.  The  medals 
so  awarded  become  the  permanent  property  of  recipients.  A  com- 
plete roster  of  the  winning  organizations  is  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalog  for  the  following  year. 

The  Hazleton  Prize  Medal 

Captain  W.  C.  Hazleton  provided  in  1890  a  medal,  which  is 
awarded  at  a  competitive  drill  held  near  the  close  of  the  year,  to 
the  best  drilled  student.  Each  competitor  must  have  been  in  at- 
tendance at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current  col- 
lege year;  must  not  have  had  more  than  four  unexcused  absences 
from  drill ;  and  must  present  himself  for  competition  in  full  uni- 
form. 
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The  award  is  made  for  excellence  in : 

i.     Erectness  of  carriage,  military  appearance,  and  neatness. 

2.  Execution  of  the  school  of  the  soldier,  without  arms. 

3.  Manual  of  arms,  with  and  without  numbers. 

The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  is  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalog  for  the  following  year.  He  is  given  a  certificate 
setting  forth  the  facts,  and  may  wear  the  medal  until  the  15th  day 
of  May  following,  when  he  must  return  it  for  the  next  competition,. 

University  Gold  Medal 

In  1908  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  award  a  University 
Gold  Medal  to  the  winner  of  the  annual  individual  competitive  mil- 
itary drill,  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  That  the  cadet  shall  have  completed  one  semester's  work  in 
Military  1,  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  and  three  se- 
mesters' work  in  Military  2,  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  ninety- 
five  per  cent. 

2.  That  the  cadet  shall  be  matriculated  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  that  he  shall  have  obtained  an  average  grade  of  85  per- 
cent in  his  studies  other  than  military,  which  standing  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Council  of  Administration. 

3.  That  the  required  credit  in  Military  1  and  Military  2  shall 
have  been  obtained  at  this  University. 

ORATORICAL  CONTESTS 

The  State  University  Debating  League  consists  of  the  state 
universities  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Under  its  auspices 
three  debates  are  held  upon  the  second  Friday  in  March,  each  uni- 
versity sending  out  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  team  of  three 
speakers  each.  At  this  University  the  teams  are  chosen  in  a  series. 
of  competitive  preliminaries  to  which  all  students  are  eligible. 

The  Central  Debating  Circuit  of  America  is  an  association 
formed  by  the  universities  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska., 
and  Wisconsin.  It  holds  a  debate  at  each  university  on  the  Friday 
evening  next  preceding  the  opening  of  the  holiday  recess.  The 
teams  are  selected  for  these  debates  in  the  same  way  as  that  de- 
scribed above.     In  1908-9  Illinois  met  Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 

1'he  Illinois  College  and  University  Suffrage  Contest,  en- 
dowed by  Mrs.  Elmina  E.  Springer,  is  held  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  It  is  open  to  one  represen- 
tative from  any  institution  of  collegiate  rank  within  the  state. 
First  and  second  testimonials  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, respectively,  are  awarded.  The  local  contest  is  open  to  any 
student  who  has  been  in  attendance  here  at  least  one  full  year,  and 
who  is  a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  or  a  Master's  degree. 

A  Freshman-Sophomore  Debate  and  an  Inter-Society  De- 
clamation Contest  are  held  under  the  management  of  the  Ora- 
torical Association. 

The  Bryan  Prize 

In  1898  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  From  the  interest  of  this  sum  a 
prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  offered  biennially  for  the  best  essay 
on  science  of  government.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  matriculated 
undergraduate  students.  The  essays  may  not  be  less  than  three 
thousand,  nor  more  than  six  thousand,  words  in  length,  and  must 
be  left  at  the  President's  office  not  later  than  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  May.  The  prize  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1901  and 
will  be  next  open  for  competition  in  191 1. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

County  Scholarships 

A  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
at  the  session  of  1905  provides  that  there  may  be  awarded  annually 
to  each  county  of  the  state  one  scholarship.  The  holder  thereof 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  of  the  county 
to  which  he  is  accredited.  He  is  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  other 
than  the  preparatory  and  professional  schools  of  the  University. 

A  competitive  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  University  is  held  at  the  county  court  house  in  each  county 
of  the  state  upon  the  first  Saturday  of  June  in  each  year  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  upon  such  branches  of  study  as 
the  President  of  the  University  may  deem  best.  Questions  for 
such  examinations  are  furnished  to  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  prior  to  such  examinations. 

Having  passed  the  examination  successfully  the  candidate  must 
then  meet  in  full  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  and  register  the  following  September. 
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In  case  the  scholarship  in  any  county  is  not  claimed  by  a  resi- 
dent of  that  county  the  President  of  the  University  may  fill  the 
same  by  appointing  some  candidate,  resident  of  another  county, 
who  is  eligible  therefor. 

A  student  holding  a  scholarship  who  shall  make  it  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the  University  that  he  requires 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  to  defray  his 
expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  granted  such  a  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  allowed  an 
extension  of  his  scholarship  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years 
from  the  commencement  thereof. 

The  examination  is  held  the  first  Saturday  in  June  of  each 
year. 

Any  person,  whether  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  or  not,  may 
be  examined  for  admission  to  the  University  at  this  scholarship 
examination. 

General  Assembly  Scholarships 

The  same  act  by  which  the  county  scholarships  described  above 
were  established  also  provides  that  each  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  may  nominate  annually  one  eligible  person  from  his  dis- 
trict for  a  scholarship  in  the  University  granting  the  same  privilege 
as  the  county  scholarships,  and  to  be  conferred  under  the  same 
conditions  with  regard  to  examination,  entrance  requirements,  and 
registration. 

Scholarships  in  Household   Science 

The  University  offers  every  year  to  each  county  in  the  state, 
except  Cook  and  Lake,  and  to  each  of  the  first  ten  congressional 
districts,  one  scholarship  for  prospective  students  of  Household 
Science. 

Appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  to 
scholarships  in  Household  Science  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
County  Domestic  Science  Association.  Young  women  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  and  those  who  have  already  attended  the  Univer- 
sity are  not  eligible.  Acceptable  candidates,  residents  of  counties 
or  districts  for  which  appointments  have  been  made,  may  be  as- 
signed to  counties  or  districts  not  yet  represented. 

The  scholarships  are  good  for  two  years  and  relieve  the  hold- 
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ers  from  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  $10.00,  and  the  inci- 
dental fee,  $24.00  a  year.  The  term  of  a  scholarship  may  be  ex- 
tended four  years,  if,  before  it  expires,  the  holder  satisfies  in  full 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshmen  class  of  the  college 
in  which  she  is  enrolled. 

Military  Scholarships 

Students  who  have  gained  three  hours  in  class  room  military 
instruction  and  four  in  drill  practice,  are  eligible  for  appointment 
as  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  or  battery.  Those  attain- 
ing this  rank  may  be  awarded  special  scholarships,  good  for  one 
year,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  University  incidental  fees  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

BENEFICIARY  AID 
Edward  Snyder  Department  of  Students'  Aad 

In  1899  Edward  Snyder,  Professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature,  emeritus,  gave  the  University  the  sum  of  $12,000,  to  be 
lent  to  worthy  students  to  enable  them  to  finish  their  courses  in  the 
University.  This  fund  is  available  for  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
students  who  need  aid  to  remain  and  complete  their  work.  The 
minimum  loan  made  is  fifty  dollars,  and  the  maximum  loan  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  a  junior,  and  two  hundred  dollars  to 
a  senior  or  graduate  student. 

Applications  for  loans  must  be  made  in  writing  and  addressed 
to  Vice-President  T.  J.  Burrill,  Chairman  Loan  Fund  Committee. 

Class  of  1895  Loan  Fund. 

This  is  a  fund  of  $100.00  established  by  the  class  of  1895,  to  be 
lent  to  needy  and  deserving  students.  According  to  the  conditions 
of  the  gift,  fifty  dollars  are  to  be  lent  annually,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  is  open  only  to  students  who,  at  the  time  of  application, 
are  members  of  the  freshman  class.  No  person  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  more  than  four  years.  The  loan  bears  inter- 
est from  the  time  the  recipient  leaves  the  University,  and  is  due, 
one-half  in  five  years,  and  one-half  in  six  years,  after  matriculation. 
The  management  of  the  fund  is  in  charge  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration. 
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EXPENSES 

Fees 

All  fees  shall  be  paid  each  semester  in  advance. 
Literary,  Technological,  Scientific  and  Agricultural  Departments 
Matriculation  Fee.     Each  student  not  holding  a  scholarship, 
upon    satisfying   the   requirements      for      admission   to    the 

University,  pays   the  matriculation   fee   of $10.00 

Diploma  Fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5.00 

Incidental  Fee.     All  students,  except  those  Tiolding  scholar- 
ships, pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of 12.00 

Tuition   Fee.     Students    "conditioned"    on    entrance    require- 
ments,  and   "special"   students,   except     special     students 
holding  scholarships,  pay  each  semester,  a  tuition  fee  of... 7.50 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence  in  any  course,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Laboratory  Fees  and  Deposits.  Each  student  working  in  labora- 
tories, or  in  the  drafting  or  engineering  classes,  is  required  to 
make  a  deposit  varying  from  50  cents  to  $10.00,  to  pay  for 
chemicals  and  apparatus  used,  and  for  any  breakages  or  dam- 
age. 

Average  Annual  Expenses 

The  following  are  for  students  attending  at  Urbana,  estimated 
average  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of  books,  clothing,  railroad 
fare,  laboratory  fees,  if  any,  and  small  miscellaneous  needs : 

Semester  fees    $24.00  to  $24.00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room)   36.00  to  72.00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs   126.00  to  1.44.00 

Washing 18.00  to  24.00 

Total    $204.00  to    264.00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  a  week 4.50  to        6.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  freshmen  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of 
$10.00,  and  the  men  are  required  to  buy  a  cadet  uniform,  which 
costs  $15.00.  Other  necessary  expenses  will  need  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  scholarships  are  of- 
fered each  year.  These  cover  the  holder's  incidental  fees  and  the 
matriculation  fee.     For  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year,  the 
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Board 
The  University  does  not  furnish  board.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  suitable  places  in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  University,  where  students  can  obtain  table 
board  and  rooms.  There  are  several  students'  clubs  at  which  the 
cost  of  meals  is  three  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a  week.  The 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
University  will  aid  new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding 
places. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   COURSES 

ART  AND  DESIGN 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Design  is  to  offer 
courses  which  will  assist  students  in  their  University  studies  to  culti- 
vate esthetic  taste,  and  to  equip  those  who  wish  to  study  art  profes- 
sionally for  advanced  work  in  the  professional  art  schools  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  courses  in  esthetics  offered  by  the 
departments  of  philosophy  and  education,  and  to  related  courses  in 
household  science  and  architecture. 

i.  Free  Hand  Drawing. — An  elementary  course  offering, 
first,  lectures  on  the  principles  of  perspective  followed  by  practice 
in  drawing;  and,  secondly,  work  arranged  to  be  of  direct  assistance 
to  the  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  For  ex- 
ample, engineering  students  draw  details  of  machinery;  botanical 
students,  plants  and  flowers ;  architectural  students,  casts  of  orna- 
ment. All  students  entering  the  department  are  required  to  enter 
this  class  or  pass  an  examination  in  the  subject.  /;  (2  or  3)  ;  II; 
(3).  Assistant  Professor  E.  J.  Lake,  Mr.  Kelley. 

2.  Light  and  Shade. — Study  of  values  in  charcoal,  pencil,  or 
monochrome  wash  as  a  preparation  for  advanced  work.  /,  II; 
(3).  Mr.  Kelley. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  I. 

3.  Drawing  from  the  Antique. — Study  of  casts  from  the  an- 
tique, including  details  of  the  face,  masks,  busts,  and  the  figure. 
Study  of  artistic  anatomy.  This  course  aims  to  give  students  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  construction  of  the  figure  and 
prepare  them  for  intelligent  work  from  the  life.  The  department 
owns  a  large  collection  of  casts  from  Greek,  Roman,  and  Renais- 
sance sculpture.  /,  77;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Lake. 
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Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  i. 

4.  Water  Color  Painting. — Still-life  and  flowers  in  water 
color.  The  department  owns  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  still- 
life,  containing  examples  of  the  pottery  of  all  countries,  and  flow- 
ers may  be  obtained  from  the  University  greenhouse  at  any  sea- 
son.   I,  II;  (3).  Miss  Jones. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1,  2. 

5.  Oil  Painting. — Figure  and  portrait  from  life  in  costume. 
h  II;  (3)-  Miss  Wetmore. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1,  2,  and  3. 

Oil  Painting. — Still-life  and  flowers.    /,  77;  (3). 

Miss  Wetmore. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1,  2. 

8.  Modeling. — A  course  in  clay  modeling  comprising  work 
from  the  antique  and  from  life  in  relief  and  the  round.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  casting.  /,  //;  (2).  Mr.  Kelley. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1  and  3. 

8a.  Modeling. — A  special  section  of  course  8  for  the  study  of 
ornament  by  architectural  students.     I ;   (2).  Mr.  Kelley. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1. 

10.  Pen  and  Pencil  Rendering. — In  this  course  drawings  are 
made  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  reproductive 
processes  and  commercial  purposes.     I,  II;   (1).  Mr.  Kelley. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1. 

12.  Applied  Design. — This  course  offers  a  review  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design,  followed  by  practical  problems  worked  out  in 
metal,  leather,  etc.     /,  //;   (3).  Miss  Jones. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1. 

16.  Color. — The  use  of  color  in  design  and  in  interior  decora- 
tion. /;  (2).  Architecture  41  will  be  substituted  for  this  course 
during  the  present  year.  Professor   Wells. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1,  3. 

19.  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. — A  course  of  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  The  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. — One  period  a  week  with 
required  reading.     I,  II;    (1).  Assistant   Professor 'Lake. 

20.  Teachers'  Class. — In  this  class  the  principles  of  art  study 
are  applied  to  the  special  problems  of  the  public  school.     Published 
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courses  in  art   for  the  public  schools  are  compared ;   and  the  class 
prepares  a  model  course  of  study.     /,  77;   (i). 

Assistant  Professor  Lake. 
Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  i,  2,  4. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

THE  CLASSICS 
GREEK 

COURSES   FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Courses  1  to  4,  inclusive,  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  cannot  present  Greek  for  entrance,  and  yet  wish  to 
study  the  language.  The  announcement  of  authors  is  tentative, 
and  may  be  changed  as  the  progress  of  the  class  requires : 

1.  Grammar  and  Reader. — /;  (4).  Mr.  — . 

2.  Grammar  and  Reader. — II;   (4).  Mr.  — . 
Prerequisite :     Greek   1. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  selections  from  the  narrative 
parts  of  Thucydides.    /;   (4).  Professor  Moss. 

Prerequisite :     Greek  2. 

4.  Homer. — Odyssey. — Selections.    //;    (4).     Professor    Moss. 
Prerequisite :     Greek  3. 

5.  Herodotus. — Greek   prose   composition.    /;    (4). 

Professor  Moss. 
Prerequisite :    Entrance  credits. 

6.  Andocides  and  Lysias. — Greek  prose  composition.   I;    (4). 

Professor  Moss. 
Prerequisite :     Greek  5. 

*9.    Greek   Oratory. — I;    (3).  Professor  Moss. 

Prerequisite :     Greek  8. 

*n.     Homer. — The  Iliad.    II;   (3).  Professor  Moss. 

Prerequisite :     Greek  8. 

*i3.    New  Testament  Greek. — II;   (2).  Professor  Moss. 

Prerequisite :     Greek  4. 

♦15.  Teachers'  Course. — Greek  as  a  secondary  school  course. 
The   problems   of   the   class-room.    Texts,   methods,   etc.    II;    (1). 

Professor  Moss. 
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GREEK    LIFE    AND   LITERATURE    IN    ENGLISH 

(Courses  16-20  presuppose  no  knowledge  of  Greek  and  are 
open  to  all  students  above  the  freshman  year.) 

16.  The  Private  and  Public  Life  of  the  Greek  People. — 
Lectures  and  prescribed  readings.  A  large  collection  of  photo- 
graphs and  lantern  slides  is  used  for  illustrations.      /;  (1). 

Professor  Moss. 

17.  Greek  Poetry. — Lectures  and  prescribed  readings  from 
English  translations.     /;   (2).  Professor  Moss. 

18.  Greek  Prose. — Lectures  and  prescribed  readings  from 
English  translations.      II;   (2).  Professor  Moss. 

18.  Greek  Drama. — Lectures  and  prescribed  readings  from 
English  translations.      //;   (2).  Professor  Moss. 

20.     History  of  Greece. — I;  (3).      Assistant  Professor  Pease. 
See  courses  in  History. 
Prerequisite :     One  course  in  history  or  in  Greek. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

*io.     Greek    Tragedy. — /;    (2).  Professor    Moss. 

Prerequisite :     Greek  8. 

*I2.     Thucydides. — II;    (2).  Professor   Moss. 

7  and  8.  Socrates  as  Depicted  by  Xenophon,  Aristophanes 
and  Plato. — Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Aristophanes'  Clouds,  Plato's 
Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Euthyphro,  Apology  and  Crito.  I.  77;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 

Prerequisite :     Greek  7  and  8. 

*i4.    Advanced  Greek  Prose  Composition. — /;  (1). 

Professor  Moss. 

Prerequisite :  Greek  7  and  8. 

courses  for  graduates 

101.  Greek  Oratory.     Professor  Moss. 

102.  Introduciion  to  the  Science  of  Language. — /;  Same 
as  Latin  101.  Mr. 

103.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Question. — The  Iliad  entire 
and  parts  of  the  Odyssey.     Lectures  and  Readings.  I,  II;   (2). 

Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 


*Courses  9  to  15  will  not  all  be  given  in  the  same  year.  Stu- 
dents should  confer  with  the  instructor  regarding  the  particular 
course  desired. 
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LATIN. 

FIRST  YEAR   COURSES 

i.  Cicero  and  Pliny. — De  Amicitia  and  selections  from  De 
Senectute ;  selections  from  Pliny's  letters.  Students  offering  three 
units  in  Latin  will  take  this  course.     I.  II;   (4). 

Assistant  Professor   Pease 

2.  Livy  and  Terence. — Selections  from  Livy;  the  Phormio  of 
Terence;  Roman  life  in  prose  and  verse.  Students  offering  four 
units  in  Latin  will  take  this  course.     /,  //;  (4).     Professor  Barton. 

SECOND  YEAR  COURSES 

Catullus  and  Horace. — Selected  Lyrics   of   Catullus   and  the 
first  Book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  with  selections  from  books  twe 
to  four.  Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 

Prerequisite :     One  year  of  college  Latin. 

5.  Latin  Composition. — This  is  an  elementary  course  and 
will  combine  grammatical  drill  with  practice  in  the  simpler  forms 
of  expression.     I,  II.     (1).  Mr.  — . 

Prerequisite  :     One  year  of  college  Latin. 

6.  Plautus. — Four  plays ;  one  for  careful  study,  the  others 
for  more  rapid  reading;   scenic  antiquities.     II;    (4). 

Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 
Prerequisite :     One  year  of  college  Latin. 

19.     Roman   History. — II;    (3).        Assistant   Professor   Pease. 
Prerequisite :     One  year  of   College   History  or     Latin.       See 
courses  in  History. 

Courses  Open  to  All  Students  Except  Freshmen 
(Knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required.) 

12.  Horace  and   Vergil  in   English   translations.     II;    (1). 

Mr.  — . 

13.  Roman  Life. — Both  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Romans  will  be  considered  but  more  particularly  the  latter.  Poli- 
tics business,  home  life,  amusements,  education,  morals,  religion, 
the  city  of  Rome  and  its  monuments  will  be  considered.  The  lan- 
tern will  be  used  to  supplement  th  electures.     I,  II;   (1). 

(1).  Professor  Barton. 
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COURSES    FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES 

7.  Petronius  and  Apuleius. —  Selections.  The  Roman  Novel. 
//;   (2).  Mr.  — . 

(Not  given  in  1909-10.) 

9.  Teachers'  Course. — The  purpose  and  methods  of  prepara- 
tory Latin  instruction;  the  teacher's  preparation;  the  apparatus  of 
most  value  in  preparatory  work.    77;   (1).  Professor  Barton 

10.  Latin  Composition. — A  study  of  the  leading  principles 
with  imitation  of  assigned  models.    I;   (2).        Professor  Barton 

COURSES   FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND   GRADUATES 

14.  Seneca. — Selections  from  the  Letters;  two  tragedies.  I, 
(3).  Professor  Barton 

16.  Vergil. — Selections  from  the  Aeneid,  books  7-12,  the 
Eclogues,  and  portions  of  the  Georgics.     //;   (3).  Mr.  — . 

COURSES   FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language.       I. 

Mr.  — . 

102.  Historical  Latin  Grammar.    II.  Mr.  — . 

103.  Cicero. — De  Natura  Deorum  and  De  Divinatione.  ../. 

Assistant  Professor  Pease. 

105.  Survey  of  Latin  Poetry.    II. 

Assistant  Professor  Pease. 

106.  Latin  Comedy  and  Terence. — Introduction  to  the  meth- 
ods of  critical  research.     //;  (2).     Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 

108.     Tacitus. — The   Histories.     II.  Professor   Barton. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 
GERMAN 

FIRST- YEAR  COURSES 

Assistant  Professor  Meyer  is  in  general  charge  of  these 
courses. 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar  and  easy  reading.  I; 
(4).  Assistant  Professor  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  Brooks, 
Miss  Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chiles,  Dr.  Wiehr,  Dr.  Poor,  Dr.  Eckel- 
mann. 

3.     Narrative  and  Descriptive   Prose. — Grammar   and   syntax, 
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reading  of  easy  texts,  exercises  in  prose  composition.  II;  (4). 
Assistant  Professor  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  Miss 
Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chiles,  Dr.  Wiehr,  Dr.  Poor,  Dr.  Eckelmann. 

Note — Two  sections  of  German  3  will  will  be  offered  in  the  first 
semester. 

Prerequisite :     German  1,  or  one  year  of  high  school  German. 

SECOND- YEAR   COURSES 

Assistant  Professor  Brooks  is  in  general  charge  of  these 
courses. 

4.  Descriptive  and  Historical  Prose. — Selections  from  stand- 
ard prose  writers.  Sight  reading.  Prose  composition.  /;  (4). 
Assistant    Professor   Meyer,     Assistant     Professor     Brooks,   Miss 

Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chiles,  Dr.  Wiehr,  Dr.  Poor,  Dr.  Eckelman* 

Prerequisite :     German   1   and  3,   or  two  years   of   high   school 

German. 

Note. — Two  sections  of  German  4  will  be  offered  in  the  second 

semester. 

5.  Introduction  to  Classics. — Two  or  three  of  the  classics, 
such  as  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  or  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea.     Prose       composition.     //;      (4).     Assistant       Professor 

Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdell,  Dr.   Chiles,  Dr.  Wiehr,  Dr.   Poor,  Dr. 
Eckelmann. 

Prerequisite :     German  4. 

6.  Scientific  Prose. — Practice  in  the  rapid  reading  of  works 
of  a  general  scientific  character.     II;  (4).       Dr.  Chiles,  Dr.  Poor. 

Prerequisite :     German  4. 

third-year  courses 

Not  more  than  ten  hours  of  these  courses  may  be  counted  to- 
wards a  major  without  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

13.  Modern  Fiction. — Rapid  reading  of  works  by  modern 
writers  such  as  Hauff,  Freytag,  Keller,  Storm,  and  others.  Open 
only  to  freshmen.     /;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

Prerequisite:     Three    (or  four)   years  of  high  school  German. 

14.  Introductory  Schiller  Course. — Reading  of  works  illus- 
trating different  periods  in  Schiller's  development  such  as  Kabale 
und  Liebe,  Don  Carlos,  Braut  von  Messina,  and  others.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.    /;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

Prerequisite :     German  5  or   13  or  16  or  24. 
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15.  Critical  and  Historical  Prose. — Reading  of  selections 
from  standard  writers  dealing  with  important  phases  of  German 
history,  literature,  and  culture.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     I;   (3). 

Dr.  Wiehr. 
Prerequisites     German  5  or  13  or  16  or  24. 

16.  Intermediate  Prose  Composition. — Translation  of  ordi- 
nary prose  into  German,  study  of  idiomatic  construction  and  prac- 
tice in  rendering  at  sight.  The  work  is  conducted,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  German.    I,  II;  (3).  Miss  Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chile'-. 

Prerequisite :     German  5  or  equivalent. 

10.  Introductory  Goethe  Course. — Reading  of  works  illustra!  - 
ing  different  periods  in  Goethe's  development  such  as  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  and  selections  from 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     77;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Meyer  and  Assistant   professor  Brooks. 

Prerequisite :     German  14  or  15  or  24  or  first  semester  of  16. 

24.  Modern  Drama. — Rapid  reading  of  dramas  by  Grillparzer,. 
Hebbel,  Hauptmann  and  others.     //;   (3).  Dr.  Wiehr. 

Prerequisite :  German  13  or  14  or  15  or  first  semester  of  16 
or  four  years  of  high  school  German. 

28.  German  Lyrics. — Study  of  the  cnief  lyric  poets  with 
some  attention  to  the  historical  development  of  the  lyric.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.     II;    (2).  Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

Prerequisite :     German  13  or  14  or  15,  or  first  semester  of  16. 

PRIMARILY    FOURTH-YEAR    COURSES 

8.  Schiller. — The  life  of  Schiller  and  study  of  Wallenstein 
and  other  selections.     /;    (3).  Associate   Professor  Lessing.. 

Prerequisite :     German  10  or  24  or  28  or  29. 

9a.  Goethe's  Faust. — The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books 
and  plays,  the  genesis  of  Goethe's  Faust,  reading  of  both  parts.  I, 
II;  (2).  Professor  Goebel, 

(Omitted  in   1909-10.) 

9b.  Goethe-Schiller. — Interpretation  of  Goethe's  poems, 
Goethe's  Tasso  and  Schiller's  Ueber  naive  und  sentimentalische 
Dichtung.    I,  II;  (2).  Professor  Goebel. 

26.  German  Literature  Before  the  Reformation. — Lectures, 
recitations,  and  reports  on  assigned  reading.  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  period  not  included  in  course  11.     /;   (3). 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 
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Prerequisite  :     German  10  or  24  or  28. 

11.     German    Literature   After   the   Reformation. — Lectures, 
recitations,   and  reports   on   assigned     collateral   reading.     77;    (3). 
Associate  Professor  Lessing. 
Prerequisite :     German  26. 

25.  Teachers'  Course. — Discussion  of  methods,  examination 
of  text-books.  Open  to  seniors  and  special  students  who  have  not 
less  than  20  hours'  credit  in  German.  It  should  be  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  Education  1  or  its  equivalent.     //;    (2). 

Professor  Goebel. 
Prerequisite :     First  semester  of  German  29  or  equivalent. 
27.     Lessing. — The  life  of  Lessing  and  study  of  Nathan  der 
Weise,  Emilia  Galotti,   and  other  selections.     //;    (3). 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 
Prerequisite  :  German  8  or  10  or  first  semester  of  9  or  29. 
29.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. — An  advanced  teachers* 
course  aiming  to  give  some  facility  in  idiomatic  expression  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  German.  Themes  on  Germany  and  German  life, 
l>ased  on  suitable  reading,  discussed  in  German.  I,  II;  (2).  Dr. 
Wiehr. 

Prerequisite :     German  16. 

COURSES    FOR    GRADUATES 

101.  The  Seminary  in  Germanic  Philology  is  conducted  by 
Professor  Goebel.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  abilities  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  students.  The  primary  object  is  to  give  training  in 
original  research.  The  results  of  the  work,  when  of  value,  may  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology.  The 
subject  for  1909-10  will  be  Uhlan d's  Alte  hoch-und  niederdeutsche 
Volkslieder.    /,  II. 

103.  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Study  of  the  Germanic 
Languages. — Lectures ;  discussions  of  special  topics.  History  of 
German  Philology.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Old  Germanic 
dialects.     //.  Professor  Goebel. 

to.'J.  Gothic. — An  introductory  study  of  its  grammar  and  lit- 
erature.    /.  Professor  Goebel. 

Note. — Courses  9,  26  and  29  are  especially  recommended  to  all 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  and  to  all  candidates  for  grad- 
uate scholarships  in  German. 
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105.  Old  High  German. — Grammar  and  interpretation  of  the 
oldest  literary  documents.    //.  Dr.  Wiehr. 

106.  Middle  High  German. — Grammar  and  interpretation  of 

selected  texts.     Open  to   seniors;   especially   recommended   to   can- 
didates for  teachers'  certificates.    /.  Professor  Goebel. 

109.  German  Literature  from  1786  to  1805. — The  course  will 
include  Goethe's  Italian  journey,  the  period  of  Goethe's  and  Schill- 
er's friendship,  the  birth  of  the  Romantic  movement.  Especial  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  upon 
each  other  as  shown  by  their  correspondence  and  by  their  works 
during  this  period.     77.  Assistant   Professor  Meyer. 

no.  Early  German  Drama. — The  development  of  the  German 
drama  up  to  the  Reformation,  including  the  medieval  religious 
drama,  the  Shrovetide  plays  and  the  beginning  of  the  Humanistic 
drama.    I.  Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

113.  German  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries. — Survey  of  the  literature  on  the  background  of  the 
general  history  of  the  time.  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  Master- 
singers  and  Folksong,  the  Reformation  drama,  Hans  Sachs,  Brant, 
Fischart,  the  chap  books,  the  English  comedians.    II. 

Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

115.  History  of  German  Literature  from  Goethe's  Death 
to  the  Present  Time.—/,  //.  Associate  Professor  Lessing. 

116.  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  Germany.— II. 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 

117.  History  of  German  Literature  During  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.    /.  Professor  Goebel. 

118.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  German  Drama  with 
Special  Reference  to  Kleist  and  Grillparzer.    /,  //. 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 

119.  History  of  the  German  Novel.—/,  //.    Dr.  Eckelmann. 
121.    — Nibelungenlied. — Lectures    and    interpretations.—//. 

Professor  Goebel. 

123.  The  Romantic  School.— The  course  deals  with  the  liter- 
ary side  of  early  Romanticism  in  Germany.  Lectures  and  reports 
on  assigned  topics.    /.  Dr.  Wiehr. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES 

UNDERGRADUATE    COURSES,    NOT   OPEN    TO   FRESHMEN 

i.  Elementary  Norwegian. — Principles  of  the  grammar,  pro- 
nunciation; and  the  reading  of  easy  prose,  followed  by  Bjornson's 
Synnove  Solbakken,  Lie's  Fortaellinger  og  Skildringer  fra  Norge 
and  Ibsen's  Samfundets  Stotter,  I,  II ;   (3  or  4.) 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

This  course  alternates  with  course  2  and  will  be  given  in 
1909-10. 

2.  Elementary  Swedish. — Principles  of  the  grammar,  pronun- 
ciation, and  the  reading  of  easy  prose,  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Gothic  school  of  Runeberg's  Fdnrik  Staals  Sdgner  and 
Selma  Lagerlof's  /  Dalarne,  I,  II;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

This  course  alternates  with  course  1  and  will  be  given  in 
1910-11. 

3  Ibsen's  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt. — Class  reading  and  inter- 
pretation. Lectures  on  the  years,  1852-1867  in  Ibsen's  life.  I,  (2). 
Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

This  course  forms  a  sequence  with  course  4,  but  will  not  be 
given  in  1909-10. 

Prerequisite :     A   reading   knowledge   of    Norwegian. 

4.  Tegner's  Frithjofs  Saga. — Reading  in  class  and  study  of 
Tegner's  masterpiece  with  reference  to  genesis,  development,  and 
influence.    77;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

This  course  forms  a  sequence  with  course  3  and  will  be  given 
in  1909-10. 

Prerequisite :     A   reading  knowledge   of   Swedish. 

5  Henrik  Ibsen. — Lectures  and  interpretation  of  selected 
works.  Early  influences  in  Ibsen's  life,  the  development  of  his  art 
and  his  view  of  life,  his  dramatic  technique  as  illustrated  in  his  later 
dramas.  The  works  studied  in  1909-10  will  be  Ghosts  and  John 
Gabriel  Borkman.  Arclier's  translation  will  be  used ;  the  course 
does  not  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Norwegian.     II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

courses  for    advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates 

11.  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Swedish  Language  and 
Literature. — A  course  of  lectures  which  will  aim  to  present  in  out- 
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line  the  development,  especially  of  the  literature,  from  the  time  of 
the  runic  inscriptions   down   to   Tegner's   death.     /;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

Prerequisite :  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Scandina- 
vian languages. 

12.  Norse  Mythology. — An  outline  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  Norsemen  in  the  pre-Christian  times,  and  interpretation  of 
the  principal  myths  with  reference  to  origin  and  meaning.     /;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

Knowledge  of  a  Scandinavian  language  not  required. 

COURSES    FOR   GRADUATES 

101.  Old  Norse. — Introduction  to  the  language  as  a  member 
of  the  Germanic  group.  Reading  of  theV olsungasaga  with  selec- 
tions from  the  heroic  lays.     Twice  a  week.     I,  II. 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

103.  Advanced  Old  Norse. — A  critical  study  of  all  the  lays 
of  the  Elder  Edda.  First  semester,  mythological  lays ;  second  se- 
mester,  heroic  lays.     Tzvice  a  week.     I,  II. 

Assistant   Professor   Flom. 

Prerequisite :     Course   101. 

This  course  is  offered  for  1910-11,  and  will  thereafter  alternate 
with  a  course  in  Old  Danish  and  Old  Swedish  of  one  semester 
each. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Study  of  grammar.  Drill  in  pro- 
nunciation. Reading  of  simpler  modern  authors,  with  exercise  in 
composition    and   conversation.     I,   II;    (4). 

Professor  Oliver,  Associate  Professor  Carnahan,  Dr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Fortier,  Mr.  Owkn,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. . 

Associate  Professor  Carnahan  is  in  general  charge  of  this 
course. 

2.  Modern    Prose;   Poetry  and  Drama.— Rapid     reading     of 
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representative   modern   authors.     Advanced     syntax     and   composi- 
tion.    /,  //;    (4). 

Professor  Oliver,  Mr.  Fortier,  Mr. 

Prerequisite :     French  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Prose  Composition  and  Conversation. — 
This  course  is  conducted  entirely  in  French,  giving  facility  in  idio- 
matic expression,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking.  Readings, 
themes,  dictations  and  talks  upon  France  and  French  life.  It  is 
especially  designed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  business  training 
and  for  those  intending  to  teach  French.  It  is  advisable  to  take 
the  course  in  connection  with  higher  courses  in  French  literature. 
/,  II;  (3).  Mr.  Fortier. 

Prerequisite  :     French  2. 

4.  Advanced  Composition. — A  continuation  of  French  3  with 
special  emphasis  upon  advanced  syntax.  The  work  will  be  done 
largely  by  means  of  individual  consultations.     /,  II;   (2). 

Mr.  Fortier. 

Prerequisite :     French  3. 

(Not  given  in  1909-19] o). 

8.  Modern  French  Drama. — A  study  of  the  drama  in  France 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Rapid  translations  and  sight  reading.  Lectures.  Reports  on  col- 
lateral reading.     I,  II;   (2).  Mr.  Fortier. 

Prerequisite  :     French  2. 

Note :  This  course  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  to  teach  French. 

courses   for  advanced   undergraduates   and  graduates 

10.  General  Survey  of  French  Literature. — An  introduction 
to  more  extended  study  of  special  periods  and  authors.  The  stu- 
dent becomes  acquainted  with  some  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of 
France  and  with  the  main  currents  of  French  literature  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  itme.     /,  77/    (2).  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite :     French  2. 

Note  :This  course  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  de- 
sire the  endorsement  of  the  department  to  teach  French. 

11.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Lyric  Poets  of  France. — Rise  and 
growth  of  lyric  poetry  in  France.  The  chief  emphasis  falls  upon 
Victor  Hugo,  although  the  poets  previous  to  Hugo  and  also  his  con- 
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temporaries  receive  attention.  The  principles  of  French  versifica- 
tion are  studied  and  illustrated  particularly  in  examples  of  Victor 
Hugo's  poems.     /,  II;   (2).  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite :     French  2. 

21.  Modern  French  Novelists. — A  study  of  the  novel  in 
France  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Rapid  translation  and  sight  reading.  Hugo,  de  Vigny, 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Daudet,  Zola  and  living  writers.  Lec- 
tures.    Reports  on  collateral  reading.     /,  //;   (2). 

Associate  Professor  Carnahan. 

Prerequisite:    French  8,  10   or  11. 

24.  The  Seventeenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  great  r  mas- 
terpieces of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  with  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  drama.     /,  77;    (2).  Professor   Oliver. 

Prerequisites     French  8,  10,  or  11. 

25.  Course  for  Teachers. — Discussion  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  teaching  French  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Actual  contact 
with  class-room  problems.     /;   (1). 

Professor  Oliver,  with  the  cooperation  of  Assistant  Professor 
Carnahan,  and  other  members  of  the  department. 

Prerequisite :     Twenty-four  hours'   credit  in   French. 

courses  for  graduates 

101.  The  XVth  and  XVIth  Centuries  in  France. — I,  II. 

Associate  Professor  Carnahan. 

102.  Old  French  Readings. — First  Semester :  Chretien  de 
Troyes  and  the  court  epic.  Second  Semester :  Readings  from 
Marie  de  France,  the  prose  chroniclers  and  the  dramatists  of  the 
middle  ages.     /,  77.  Professor  Oliver. 

103.  Old  French  Phonology  and  Morphology. — Development 
of  Old  French  from  Vulgar  Latin.     I,  II. 

Associate   Professor   Carnahan. 
125.     Seminary. — An    opportunity   is    given   here    for    research 
in  special  fields  of  French  and  other  Romance  literatures. 

ITALIAN 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

i.  Elementary  Course. — Italian  grammar  with  composition. 
First  semester;  selections  from  Manzoni's  /  Promessi  Sposi.     Sec- 
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ond  semester :  selections  from  Dante's  Vita  Nuova  and  from  the 
Inferno.  The  English  translation  of  Gaspary's  Italian  Literature 
will  be  used  as  a  reference  book.    I,  II ;  (3.)  Dr.  Jones. 

for  graduates 

115.  Old  Italian  Readings  and  Italian  Historical  Gram- 
mar.— /,  //.  Dr.  Jones. 

SPANISH 

for  undergraduates 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar  and  easy  reading.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  under- 
stand spoken  Spanish.     /,  II;   (4). 

Assistant  Professor  Fitz-Gerald,  Dr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Owen, 
Mr.  

2.  Conversation  and  Composition. — Reading  of  modern  prose, 
conversation  and  composition.  The  vocabulary  of  everyday  life  is 
emphasized.     Commercial  correspondence.    I,  II;  (2)  Dr.  Seymour. 

Prerequisite :     Spanish  I. 

3.  Literary  Course. — Advanced  reading  and  composition.  The 
modern  novel,  drama  and  poetry  will  be  studied.  Readings  from 
Cervantes's  Don  Quijote.  Outline  of  Spanish  literature.     I,  II;  (3). 

Assistant    Professor   Fitz-Gerald. 
Prerequisite :     Spanish  1. 

4.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition. — Commercial 
correspondence.     Reading  of  commercial   Spanish.     /,  II;    (2). 

Dr.  Seymour. 
Prerequisite :     Spanish  2. 

for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates 

10.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. — Influence  on  the  English  novel.  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes 
and  other  picaresque  novels.     Cervantes.     /;    (2).     Dr.   Seymour. 

Prerequisite :     Spanish  3. 

11.  Classic  Spanish  Drama. — Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
Calderon  and  Ruiz  de  Alarcon.  Schack's  Spanish  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture.   II;   (2).  Dr.   Seymour. 

Prerequisite :     Spanish  3. 
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12.     Don   Quijote. — A   critical   study  of  the  work,   using   fac- 
simile editions  of  original  texts.     I,  II;   (2).  Dr.  Seymour. 
Prerequisite :     Spanish  10. 

COURSES   FOR  GRADUATES 

118.  The  Early  Spanish  Satirists. — Juan  Ruiz,  Archpriest 
of  Hita,  and  Martinez  de  Toledo,  Archpriest  of  Talavera.  /. 

Dr.  Seymour. 

119.  Early  Religious  Poetry. — Berceo's  works  will  be  the 
basis  of  this  course.  //.  Dr.   Seymour 

Assistant  Professor  Fitz-Gerald. 

120.  Old  Spanish. — Reading  of  the  older  monuments  of  Span- 
ish literature.     Phonetics   and  syntax  of  the   language.     /,  II, 

Dr.  Seymour. 

PROVENCAL 

COURSE    FOR    GRADUATES 

112.  Old  Provencal. — A  study  of  the  transformation  of  Vul- 
gar Latin  into  Provencal,  and  of  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours.  II. 
/,  //.  Assistant  Professor  Fitz-Gerald. 

ENGLISH 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  second  semester  of  courses 
running  throughout  the  year  may  not  be  taken  without  the  first.) 

ELEMENTARY   COURSES 

English  1  and  2  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major,  and  of 
the  other  courses  in  this  group,  only  twelve  hours  may  be  so 
counted. 

1.  Introductory  Course:  English  Literature  Before  the 
X 1  n  1  teenth  Century. — /;   (4) . 

Assistant    Professor    Baldwin,   Assistant    Professor    Paul, 

Dr.   Jones,   Mr.   Sears,   Mr.    Phillips,   Dr.   Zeitlin,   Mr. 

Bradsher,    Mr.    Warnock,    Mr.    Tietje,    Mrs.    Fawcett, 

Mr.  Jackson  and  others. 

Assistant  Professor  Baldwin  will     have     the  general  direction 

of  this  course.     At  least  one  section  of  the  course  will  be  repeated 
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in  the  second  smester.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature and  Arts,  taking  the  course,  will  not  receive  full  credit  for 
it  unless  additional  work  is  done  outside  the  course. 

2.  Introductory  Course:  English  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. — II;   (4) 

Assistant  Professor  Baldwin,  Assistant  Professor  Paul, 
Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  Sears,  Mr.  Phillips,  Dr.  Zeitlin,  Mr. 
Bradsher,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  others. 

Prerequisite:     English  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Baldwin  will  have  the  general  direction 
of  this  course.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  College  of  Literature  and 
Arts  taking  this  course  will  not  receive  full  credit  for  it  unless 
additional  work  is  done  outside  the  course. 

16.     American   Literature. — I,   II;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Paul,  Mr.  Sears. 

Prerequisite :     English  1  and  2. 

33.     English  Literature  from   1798  to  1837. — h  II ',    (3). 

Dr.  Zeitlin. 

Prerequisite  :  English  1  and  2.  The  first  semester  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  poetry  of  the  period;  the  second,  to  the  prose.  Either 
semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

23.  Elementary  Course  in  Shakspere. — Introductory  to  Eng- 
lish 5.     //;   (3). 

Associate   Professor   Sherman,  Assistant   Professor   Paul. 

Prerequisite:     English  1  and  2. 

19.  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible. — In  the  first  semester  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets  (lyric  poetry  and  oratory)  are  studied; 
in  the  second  semester,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Job  (literature  of 
wisdom).   /,  //;    (3).  Assistant   Professor   Baldwin. 

Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  English  literature.  Only  seniors 
or  juniors  will  ordinarily  be  admitted  to  English   19. 

INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 

29.  English  Literature  1557-1688. — Exclusive  of  the  drama. 
/;    (3).  Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 

Prerequisite :     Eleven  hours   of   English  literature. 
31.     English  Literature  1688-1798. — II;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Paul. 
Prerequisite :     Eleven  hours  of  English  literature. 
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24.  English  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period. — The  first 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  the  period;  the  second 
to  the  prose.  Either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other.  I, 
II;  (3). 

Prerequisite :     Fourteen   hours   of    English   literature. 

(Not  to  be  given  in  1909-10;  to  be  given  in  1910-11.) 

36.  Contemporary  Writers. — A  study  of  prose  fiction  and  the 
essay  in  England  and  the  United  States  during  the  present  genera- 
tion.    Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  periodicals.     /;    (3). 

Professor  Dodge. 

Prerequisite:    Fourteen  hours  of  English  literature. 

35.     The  Drama  1600-1900—  I,  II;    (3). 

Associate  Professor  Sherman. 

Prerequisite :  Fourteen  hours  of  English  literature,  which 
must  include  English  23. 

17.    History  of  the  English  Language. — I,  II;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Fulton. 

Prerequisite :     Fourteen  hours   of   English,   or   eight   hours   of 

ADVANCED     COURSES     FOR    UNDERGRADUATES     AND    GRADUATES 

5.  SHAKSPERE    AND    HlS    PREDECESSORS. — /,    II;     (3). 

Professor   Dodge. 

Prerequisite :  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature,  which 
must  include  English  23.  The  second  semester,  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  Shakspere,  may  be  taken  without  the  first. 

7.    Chaucer. — I,  II;  (3).  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite :     Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature. 

4.  The  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification. — 
Theory  of  English  metre  and  rhythm;  history  of  the  development 
of  the  forms  of  English  verse.     77;   (2). 

Prerequisite :     Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature. 

(Not  to  be  given  in  1909-10;  to  be  given  in  1910-11.) 

6.  History  of  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  main  lines  of  devel- 
opment in  the  history  of  criticism.     II;   (3). 

Associate  Professor  Fulton. 
Prerequisite:     Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature. 
11.    The  Principles  of  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  art  of  criticism.     /;   (3). 

Associate  Professor  Fulton. 
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Prerequisite :  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature.  Students 
who  take  English  11  are  advised  to  take  either  before  or  with  it 
Philosophy  8   (Esthetics). 

8.  Old  English. — (Anglo-Saxon). — Grammar,  prose,  short 
poems,  the  first  half  of  Beowulf.     I,  II;   (3).         Professor  Dodge. 

Prerequisite :  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature,  or  eleven 
hours  of  English  and  eight  of  German. 

15.  Teacher's  Course. — Methods  of  teaching  English  litera- 
ture and  composition  in  the  high  school.     /,  //;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Paul  and  others. 

Prerequisite :  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature  and  nine 
hours  of  rhetoric. 

COURSES   FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  Research  in  Special  Periods. — Competent  graduate  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  seek  the  advise  and  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  and  to  submit  to  the  Department  plans  for 
study  in  the  language  or  literature  of  the  periods  mentioned  below. 

A.  Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature.     Professor  Dodge. 

B.  Thirteenth   and    Fourteenth    Centuries.  Dr.    Jones. 

C.  Sixteenth  Century. 

Professor  Dodge,  Associate  Professor  Sherman. 

D.  Seventeenth  Century. 

Professor  Greenough,  Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 

E.  Eighteenth    Century.  Professor    Greenough. 
Tr.     Nineteenth  Century. 

Associate    Professor   Fulton,    Associate    Professor    Sherman. 
Prerequisite :    The  consent  of  the  Department  of  English. 
103.    The   Poetry  of  Milton. — II;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 
Prerequisite :    Twenty  hours  of  English  literature.  Students  are 
advised  to  take  English  29  before  taking  English  3. 

107.  The   History   of   English    Prose   Fiction. — /,   II;    (3). 

Professor  Greenough. 
Prerequisite :     Twenty  hours  of  English  literature  and  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of   French. 

(Not  given  in  1909-10;  probably  to  be  given  in  1910-11.) 

108.  American  Literature. — II;    (3).     Professor  Greenough. 
Prerequisite :      Twenty    hours    of    English      Literature,      which 

should  include  English  16. 
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no.    Anglo-Saxon   Poetry. — /.  77;    (3).  Professor  Dodge. 

Prerequisite :    English  8. 

112.  The  History  and  Principles  of  English  Grammar. — 
I,  II ;  (3)-  Dr.  Zeitlin. 

Prerequisite :     English  8. 

126.  English  Ballads  and  Metrical  Romances. — /,  II;   (3). 

Dr.  Jones. 
Prerequisite :     Twenty    hours    of    English   literature.     Students 
who  elect  English   126  are  advised  to  take  either  with   or  before  it 
English  7  (Chaucer)  and  Romance  Languages  102  (Old  French). 

127.  Middle  English. — Critical  reading  of  Middle  English 
texts.     I,  II;   (3).  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     English  8. 

136.  The  Transition  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Eigh- 
teenth  Century  in   English   Literature. — I,  II;    (3) 

Professor  Greenough. 
Prerequisite :  Twenty  hours  of  English  literature.  The  at- 
tention of  students  who  intend  to  take  English  136  is  called  to  His- 
tory 4  (English  Constitutional  History),  Fi  1  :  *  •  French 
Drama),  Philosophy  4  (Modern  Philosophy),  Philosophy  15  (the 
Philosophic  Thought  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century).  With 
the  consent  of  the  instructor  these  courses  may  he  counted  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prerequisite. 

137.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  Writers. —  (Advanced 
Course)  I,  II;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Sherman. 

Prerequisite :  Twenty  hours  of  English  literature.  The  at- 
tention of  students  who  intend  to  take  English  137  is  called  to 
Philosophy  4  (Modern  Philosophy),  Philosophy  10  (Thought  Move- 
ments of  the  Nineteenth  Century),  and  History  20  (Europe  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century).  With  the  consent  of  the  instructor  these 
courses  may  he  counted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  prerequisite. 

(Not  to  he  given  in  1909-10;  to  be  given  in  1910-11). 

139.     The  Romantic  Movement  in  England. — I,  II ;  (3). 

Associate   Professor    Sherman. 

Prerequisite :  Twenty  hours  of  English  literature  and  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  either  French  or  German.  The  attention  of  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  lake  English  138  is  called  to  History  7  (The 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era).  With  the  consent  of  the  in- 
structor this  course  may  he  counted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prerequisite. 
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RHETORIC 

ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

i.  Rhetoric  and  Themes. — Required  for  students  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Literature  and  Arts,  Agriculture,  Science  and  Engineering. 

/,  //;  (3.) 

Professor  Greenough,  Associate  Professor  Fulton,  Assistant 

Professor  Baldwin,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Zeitlin,  Mr.  Sears,  Mr. 

Phillips,   Mr.    Bradsher,   Mr.   Warnock,   Mr.   Tietje,   Mrs. 

Fawcett,  Miss  Harbarger,  Mr.  Jackson,  Miss  Collins  and 

others. 

Students  who  enter  Rhetoric   i   at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

semester  must  join  a  section  in  which  the  work  of  the  first  semester 

is  repeated.     Of  these  sections  there  will  be  at  least  two. 

Professor  Greenough  will  have  the  general  direction  of  this 
course. 

3.  Daily  Themes. — Five  short  themes  a  week  with  a  page 
theme   every   fortnight.     Only   one   semester   of   this   work   may  be 

taken.    /  or  II;  (4).  Mr.  Tietje  and  Mr.  

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  1. 

10.  Business  Writing. — Business  correspondence  with  prac- 
tice in  incidental  writing,  summaries,  etc.  Open  only  to  those  tak- 
ing a  business  course,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  II; 
(2).  Professor  Clark.. 

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  1. 

11.  Composition  and  Literature. — For  students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  who  elect  English  as  their  language.  The  course 
will  be  about  equally  divided  between  composition  and  English 
prose  literature.     II;    (4).  Mr.  Warnock,. 

intermediate  courses 

20.  English  Composition. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  students  the  opportunity  to  organize  and  write  long  themes.  It 
may  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  Rhetoric  3.  The  second 
semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.     /,  II;   (3). 

Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite :  Rhetoric  1  and  eleven  hours  of  English  literature. 

16.     Exposition. — Study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  exposi- 
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tory  method ;  analysis  of  masterpieces  of  exposition,  both  literary 
and   scientific;    themes.     /;    (3).  Associate    Professor    Fulton. 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  work,  which  must  include 
Rhetoric  I. 

2.  Argumentation. — Text  book  and  assigned  work;Baker  and 
Huntington's  Principles  of  Argumentation  II;   (3).     Mr.  Halliday. 

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  1  and  Philosophy  1. 

12.  Newspaper  Writing. — Lectures,  discussions,  assignments, 
in  news  writing,  interviewing  and  reporting,  study  of  news  form, 
news  value;  typography,  proof-reading,  etc.  The  work  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible.  In  the  second  semester  one  section  is  organ- 
ized to  study  the  management  of  agricultural  papers  and  to  give 
practice  in  preparing  material  for  the  agricultural  press.    /,  II;  (2). 

Professor  Clark  and  lecturers. 

Prerequisite :  Rhetoric  1  and  either  Rhetoric  3  or  one  semes- 
ter of  Rhetoric  20. 

15.  Advanced  Newspaper  Writing. — In  the  first  semester  this 
course  presents  larger  problems  in  reporting  than  those  in  Course 
12,  including  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  scattered  news  facts 
for  purposes  of  generalization.  In  the  second  semester  an  effort  is 
made  to  cultivate  the  student's  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  his- 
toory,  economics,  political  science,  etc.,  to  public  events.  Copy  read- 
ing, head  writing,  editing,  and  editorial  writing  are  studied  and 
practiced.  Special  effort  is  made  to  cultivate  a  good  sound  English 
style.     /,  77;    (3).  Associate  Professor   Sherman. 

Prerequisite :  Rhetoric  12,  or  some  practical  experience  in  re- 
porting. 

COURSES    FOR   ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND   GRADUATES 

6.     English  Composition. — /.    (3).  Mr.  Tietje. 

Prerequisite :  Nine  hours  of  rhetoric,  which  must  include 
Rhetoric  3  or  one  semester  of  Rhetoric  20,  and  fourteen  hours  of 
English  Literature. 

17.    English  Composition. — 77;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Sherman. 

Prerequisite :  Nine  hours  of  rhetoric,  which  must  include  Rhe- 
toric 3  or  one  semester  of  Rhetoric  20,  and  seventeen  hours  of 
English  Literature. 
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COURSES  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

4.  The  Art  of  Debate. — Brief  writing  and  extemporaneous 
presentation  of  arguments  in  formal  debate.     I,  II;   (2). 

Mr.  Halliday. 

Prerequisite :  Rhetoric  1  and  7.  It  is  desirable  that  Rhetoric 
2  should  also  precede  this  course. 

5.  Extempore  Speaking. — Platform  discussion  of  current 
events ;  practice  in  after-dinner  speaking,  impromptu  debate,  etc.  I, 
II;  (1).  Mr.  Halliday. 

Prerequisites     Rhetoric  1  and  7. 

5a.  Extempore  Speaking. — For  law  students  only.  This  course 
follows  the  general  lines  of  Rhetoric  5,  but  has  special  reference  to 
the  sort  of  public  speaking  for  which  lawyers  are  called  upon.  I ; 
(2).  Mr.  Halliday. 

(Not  given  in  1909-10). 

7.  Public  Speaking. — An  introductory  course  in  public  speak- 
ing— vocal,  breathing,  action,  and  declamation  exercises  supple- 
mented by  text-book.  Sections  will  be  so  limited  as  to  allow  much 
individual  instruction.  Work  may  not  be  begun  in  the  second  se- 
mester.    I,  II;  (2).  Mr.  Halliday,  Mr.  Pearce,  Miss  Landee 

8.  Interpretative  Reading. — The  vocal  interpretation  of  liter 
ature.     /;   (3).  Mr.  Guild. 

Prerequisite :     Rhetoric  7. 

9.  Dramatic  Reading. — The  study  and  presentation  of  a  classic 
play  or  of  special  scenes.  Open  only  to  those  who  are  approved  by 
the  instructor.     77;   (1-4).  Mr.  Guild. 

13.  Inter-Collegiate  Debating. — Students  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  any  of  the  inter-collegiate  debates  should  register  in  this 
course  if  they  wish  credit  for  their  work.     I ;  //;   (2). 

Mr.  Pearce. 

14.  Oratorical  Composition  and  Delivery. — The  leading  Eng- 
list  and  American  orations  are  read  and  criticized.  Students  write 
and  deliver  two  orations.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  I ; 
(3).  Mr.  Pearce. 

Prerequisite :     Rhetoric  1  and  7. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

HISTORY 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  history  or  to  make  that  subject 
a  major  are  advised  to  take  during  their  freshman  year  History  i 
and  ii.  For  the  sophomore  year  History  3  and  23  are  recommended. 
During  the  junior  and  senior  years  students  may  select  courses  from 
groups  B  and  C,  in  accordance  with  their  individual  tastes  and  inter- 
ests, including  some  work  in  group  C.  For  students  who  expect  to 
teach  in  secondary  schools  some  work  in  ancient  history  is  also  im- 
portant. 

A.         COURSES    OPEN    TO    FRESHMEN 

(Seniors  taking  these  courses  may  receive  half  credit  only  un- 
less they  have  taken  a  sufficient  amount  of  additional  work  to  en- 
title them  to  full  credit.) 

I.  Continental  European  History. — This  course  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  general  history  of  Europe  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  work 
in  European  history,  and  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  those  desiring  a  historical  background  for  the  study  of 
literature,  politics,  and  economic  development.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  recitations,  informal  lectures,  and  collateral 
readings.  The  work  of  the  two  semesters  taken  together  constitutes 
a  single  course.  The  work  of  neither  semester  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately without  special  permission.     /.  II;   (3). 

Professor  Ford,  Assistant  Professor  Larson,  Dr.  Paetow. 

II.  History  of  England  to  1859. — In  this  course  the  emphasis 
is  placed  on  political  events,  but  some  attention  is  also  given  to 
social  and  institutional  history.  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of 
England  is  used  as  a  guide;  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading.  The  course  may  advantageously  be 
combined  with  English  economic  history  (Economics  7),  or  Con- 
tinental European  history  (History  1).     II;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Larson. 

B.      UNDERGRADUATE    COURSES    NOT    OPEN    TO    FRESHMEN 

3.     History   of   the   United    States. — The   first   semester   will 
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cover  the  colonial  era,  the  Revolution,  and  the  genesis  of  the  federal 
constitution.  The  second  semester  will  cover  the  history  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
political  and  constitutional  history,  but  considerable  attention  is  also 
given  to  economic,  social,  and  religious  development.  This  course 
may  with  advantage  be  combined  with  Political  Science  1  and  3, 
and  Economics  22.  The  work  of  either  semester  may  be  taken 
separately.     I,  II;  (3). 

Professor    Greene    and   Assistant    Professor    Robertson. 
Prerequisite :     One  year  of  college  work,  including  one  course 
in  history,   economics,  or  political  science. 

5.  History  of  Greece. — /;  (3).  This  course  is  described  un- 
der the  Department  of  Classics  as  Greek  20. 

6.  History  of  Rome. — II;  (3).  This  course  is  described  under 
the  Department  of  Classics  as  Latin  19. 

7.  The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era. — This  course  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  French  conditions  in  the  eighteenth  century 
before  1774,  an  account  of  the  events  between  1774  and  1789  which 
precipitated  the  revolution  in  France,  the  reform  work  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  rise  and  dominance  of  Napoleon 
in  France  and  Europe.    Text-books,  readings,  and  lectures.    /;  (3). 

Professor   Ford. 

Prerequisite :     History  1. 

17.  The  History  of  Illinois. — The  subject  is  treated  not  from 
a  purely  local  point  of  view,  but  as  illustrating  the  development  of 
a  typical  commonwealth  in  the  Middle  West.  This  course  may 
properly  be  combined  with  Political  Science  3.    /;   (2). 

Associate  Professor  Alvord. 

Prerequisite :     History  3. 

20.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  account  of  the 
national  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  those  Euro- 
pean political  conditions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  modern  world 
politics.     Text-books,    lectures,    and    readings.     II;    (3). 

Professor  Ford. 

Prerequisite:     History    1. 

23.  History  of  Modern  England. — This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  History  11,  and  follows  the  same  general  plan;  but  less 
attention  is  given  to  internal  political  development  and  more  to 
the  colonial  and  imperial  phases  of  English  history,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  America,  the  conquest  of  India,  and  the  relations  of 
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England  with   Ireland,    Scotland,   and   the    British   possessions.     I; 
(3).  Assistant  Professor  Larson. 

Prerequisite:     History  1  or  1 1. 

C.      COURSES    FOR    GRADUATES    AND    QUALIFIED    UNDERGRADUATES 

No  student  is  admitted  to  any  of  these  courses  without  at  least 
junior  standing. 

(The  ability  to  use  French  and  German  is  desirable  in  all  of 
these  courses  and  is  essential  in  some  of  them). 

4.  Constitutional  History  of  England. — During  the  first 
semester,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  institutional  origins ;  in  the 
second  semester  particular  attention  is  given  to  modern  constitu- 
tional  practice.     /,   II;    (3).  Assistant    Professor    Larson. 

Prerequisite:     Either  History  1,  or  History  11  and  23. 

8.  Medieval  Culture. — The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to 
trace  the  intellectual  development  of  medieval  civilization.  In 
the  period  of  transition  from  pagan  to  Christian  culture  typical 
figures  like  St.  Augustine,  Boethius,  and  Gregory  the  Great  are 
studied  in  some  detail.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
prominence  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  strife  over  investi- 
tures, the  crusades,  rise  of  universities,  vernacular  literature, 
development    of    Gothic    architecture,    and    scholasticism.      I;    (3). 

Dr.  Paetow 
Prerequisite:     History   1. 

9.  The  Era  of  the  Renaissance. — The  political,  religious,  and 
economic  history  of  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, is  considered,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  artistic  revival. 
This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  continuation  of  course  8,  although 
either  may  be  taken   separately.     //;    (3).  Dr.    Paetow. 

Prerequisite :     History  1. 

13.  American  Revolution,  1760-1783. — The  following  topics 
will  be  considered:  The  American  people  and  their  institutions  at 
the  close  of  the  colonial  era;  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  1760- 
1775;  a  survey  of  the  war  period,  1775-1783,  with  special  emphasis 
on  economic,  social,  and  political  changes,  rather  than  upon  military 
and    diplomatic    transactions.     /;    (3).  Professor    Greene.. 

Prerequisite :     History  3. 

14.  The  Making  of  the  Federal  Constitution. — This  course 
provides  for  an  intensive  study,  based  upon  original  material,  of 
the  events   from   1783  to    1789  whicH  resulted  in   the   framing  and 
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ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  and  the 
contemporary  arguments  for  and  against  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.     1;    (3).  Professor   Greene. 

Prerequisite :     History  3. 

15.  The  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  South- 
ern States. — This  course  begins  with  a  careful  study  of  life  and 
institutions  in  various  sections  of  the  country  just  before  the  seces- 
sions of  the  southern  states.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Civil  War  stress 
will  be  laid  upon  political  and  economic  conditions  rather  than  upon 
military  campaigns.  In  the  treatment  of  the  reconstruction  period 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  southern  conditions.     II;    (3). 

Professor  Greene. 

Prerequisite :     History  3. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  History. — This  course  is  intended  to 
prepare  students  for  the  practical  problems  of  historical  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  by  giving  them  some  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  subjects  most  commonly  covered  in  the  high  school  course 
and  the  kind  of  material  available  for  illustrative  purposes.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  also  given  to  the  methods  of  historical  teach- 
ing adapted   to  young  pupils.       Open   to     seniors   only.     II;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Larson,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the 
department. 

Prerequisite :     History  1  and  3  or  their  equivalents. 
22.     American  History,  1820- 1860. — Selected  topics  in  social  and 
political  history.     II;    (3).  Professor  Greene. 

Prerequisite :     History  3. 

(Not  given  in  1909-10). 

26.  The  Modern  History  of  Spain. — A  rapid  survey  of  the 
early  history  of  Spain,  followed  by  a  closer  study  of  the  modern  pe- 
riod. This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  a  background  for  the  study 
of   Spanish  colonization  in  America.     /;    (3). 

Assistant   Professor  Robertson 
Prerequisite :     Ten  hours   in  history,   including  History   1.     A 
reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  also  very  desirable. 

27.  The  History  06  Latin  America  and  the  Philippines. — 
During  the  first  semester  the  topics  covered  will  be  as  follows :  The 
discovery  and  exploration  of  the  New  World ;  the  settlement,  ad- 
ministration, and  civilization  of  the  Latin-American  colonies ;  the 
struggles  for  independence.     During  the  second  semester  the  course 
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will  provide  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  leading  Latin- 
American  countries  since  their  separation  from  Europe.    I,  II;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 
Prerequisite :     Ten   hours    in   history,    including   History  3.     A 
reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  also  very  desirable. 

COURSES   FOR   GRADUATES 

101.  Seminary  in  American  History. — The  work  of  this 
course  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  consists  of  general  exercises  in 
which  all  the  members  of  the  class  are  expected  to  take  part.  In 
these  exercises  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  general  biblio- 
graphy of  American  history;  but  a  large  part  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  cooperative  study  of  typical  problems.  The  problems 
selected  for  this  purpose  in  1909-10  will  be  drawn  from  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  era,  1763-1783.  The  second  part  of  the  seminary 
work  will  consist  of  the  preparation  of  a  thesis,  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  original  research.    /,  77. 

Professor  Greene  and  Associate  Professor  Alvord. 

102.  Studies  in  English  History. — The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  closer  study  of  some  of  the  more 
important  periods  and  movements  of  English  history.  The  first 
semester  of  the  year  1908-1909  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  lead- 
ing twelfth  century  chronicles ;  the  second  to  the  study  of  colonial 
expansion    and   colonial   policies    in    the   eighteenth    century.     I,   II. 

Assistant  Professor  Larson. 

103.  Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism. — Selected  prob- 
lems in  various  fields  are  worked  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
several  instructors.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  history  who  do  not  present  evidence  of  similar  training 
elsewhere.     I,  II. 

Professor  Ford,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  department. 

104.  Seminary  in  Modern  European  History. — The  subject- 
selected  for  1909-10  is  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
Germany.    /,  II.  Professor  Ford. 

105.  The  History  of  Western  Expansion,  1763-1818. — The 
period  indicated  is  covered  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  the 
main  object  of  the  course  is  the  study  of  various  problems  in  the 
interpretation   of  western   history.     I,  II. 

Associate   Professor  Alvord. 
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106.  The  Formation  and  Development  of  Brandenburg- Prus- 
sia from  1640  to  1786. — This  course  gives  an  opportunity  for  some- 
what detiled  study  of  the  work  of  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick 
William  L,  and  Frederick  the  Great.     I,  II.  Professor  Ford. 

[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

107.  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.— This  course  does  not  aim  at  a  connected  presentation  of  the 
whole  period,  but  certain  events,  persons,  and  movements  are  se- 
lected for  intensive  study.  Open  to  graduates  and  to  qualified  jun- 
iors and  seniors  on  approval  of  the  instructor.     I,  77. 

Professor  Ford. 

108.  French  Institutional  History  During  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  gradual  development  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  centralized  government  will  be  traced  by  means 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  laws.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  methods  adopted  to  promote  economic  development,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  commerce  and  colonial  expansion,  will  be 
studied.    /.  Associate  Professor  Alvord. 

109.  The  History  of  the  French  Colonies  in  America. — The 
history  of  French  exploration  and  settlement  in  America  will  be 
studied,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  primary  sources.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  French  colonial  institutions  and  to  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    77. 

Associate   Professor  Alvord. 

110.  The  Spanish-American  Revolution. — A  detailed  study 
of  the  movements  which  culminated  in  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish-American  states.    /.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

hi.  Spanish-American  Diplomacy. — A  consideration  of  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  relations  of  the  leading  Span- 
ish-American states  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.     77. 

Assistant  Professor  F.obertson. 

History  no  and  in  are  open  only  to  students  who  possess  a 
reading  knowledge  of   the   Spanish   language. 

112.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Religious  History 
of  the  American  Colonies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 77. 

Professor  Greene. 
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ECONOMICS 

The  department  of  economics  includes  general  economics,  eco- 
nomic history,  finance,  commerce,  industry,  railway  administration 

and  accountancy. 

Courses  7,  22,  and  26,  Enlish  Economic  History,  the  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Economic  Resources,  or  Com- 
mercial Geography,  are  open  to  freshmen  without  previous  require- 
ment. Courses  numbered  101  and  above  are  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents only. 

COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

i.  Principles  of  Economics. — A  beginners'  course  in  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  science,    /;   (5). 

Professor  Kinley  and  others. 
Prerequisite :  At  least  thirty  hours  of  University  work. 

2.  Principles  of  Economics. — This  course  is  offered  only  to 
junior  and  senior  students  in  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  agri- 
culture.   Emphasis  is  laid  on  practical  economics.     /;    (2). 

Professor  Robinson,  Dr.  Thompson.  II;  (2).  Professor 
Robinson. 

3.  Money  and  Banking. — The  history  and  theory  of  money, 
credit,  and  banking.     II;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Weston. 

Prerequisite :     Economics   1. 

4.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of 
colonial  and  federal  finance,  including  currency,  banking,  tariff,  and 
fiscal  questions,  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  the  finan- 
cial systems  of  some  of  the  leading  states,  as  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois.    /;    (3).  Associate   Professor  Weston. 

Prerequisite :     Economics  3  and  History  3. 
(Not  given  in  1909-10). 

5.  Public  Finance. — A  study  of  public  expenditures,  financial 
administration,    taxation,    and   public   debts.     I;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Weston. 

Prerequisite:     Economics   1,  3  and  Political  Science  1. 

7.  English  Economic  History. — The  industrial  development 
of  England  is  traced  from  the  Manorial  system,  through  the  period 
of  the  gilds,  the  commercial  policy  and  expansion  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing growth  of  the  nineteenth  century.  England  is  selected  as  a 
typical  example  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  a  modern  industrial 
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society   from   medieval   conditions.     Open   to    freshmen   and   sopho- 
mores only.     I ;   (3).  Associate  Professor  Bogart. 

8.  The  Money  Market. — An  advanced  study  of  dealings  in 
money  and  credit,  the  functions  of  money  broker  and  banker,  the 
concentration  of  financial  dealings  at  such  centers  as  New  York  and 
London,  international  payments  and  the  determination  of  rates  of 
foreign  exchange,  the  seasonal  demands  for  money,  causes  of  fluc- 
tuation in  rates  of  discount,  monetary  panics  and  crises;  invest- 
ments, and  the  financial  aspects  of  dealings  on  the  stock  and  produce 
exchanges.     II;    (2).  Assistant   Professor  Weston. 

Prerequisite :     Economics  9. 

9.  Banking. — This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  practical  bank- 
ing with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.    /;  (2.) 

Assistant  Professor  Weston. 
Prerequisite. :     Economics  3  and  senior  standing. 

10.  Corporation  Management  and  Finance. — I;   (3). 

Professor  Robinson. 
Prerequisites     Economics    1    and  3. 

11.  Industrial  Consolidations. — The  development  of  indus- 
trial consolidations;  the  growth  of  monopoly;  monopoly  prices, 
wages,  interest,  and  profits ;  and  the  proposed  plans  for  controlling 
trusts.     II;   (3).  Professor  Robinson. 

Prerequisite :     Economics  10. 

12.  Labor  Problems. — The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  present  labor  conditions  and  to  remedies  proposed  other  than 
trade  unionism.  Attention  is  given  to  such  evils  as  unemployed, 
poverty,  woman  and  child  labor,  and  improper  housing.  Remedial 
plans  such  as  profit  sharing,  co-operation,  and  labor  legislation  are 
considered.  The  second  semester  is  given  more  especially  to  an  ex- 
amination of  labor  organizations.  The  history  of  trade  unions,  in- 
ternal organization,  restrictions  as  to  membership,  collective  bargain- 
ing, limitaton  of  output,  objections  to  piece  work,  strikes,  boycotts, 
and  injunctions  are  studied.  The  course  during  the  second  semes- 
ter is  open  only  to  those  students  who  take  the  first  semester's 
work.    /,  II;     (3).  Dr.  Towles. 

13.  The  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society. — A  study  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  human  race  has  advanced  from  primitive  con- 
ditions through  various  stages  of  development  to  the  present  wesV 
ern  type  of  industrialism.     In   the  second  semester   especial   atten- 
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tion  will  be  given  to  the  recent  economic  history  of  the  industrially 
more  developed  nations.     /,  77;    (2).     Associate  Professor  Bogart. 

Prerequisite :  At  least  sixty  hours  of  University  work ;  in- 
cluding History  1  and  Economics  1  and  3. 

16.  Economic  Problems. — Section  A,  consisting  wholly  of  en- 
gineers, takes  up  the  study  of  railway  problems,  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, and  the  labor  question.  Section  C,  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  the  College  of  Agriculture  only,  takes  up  special  topics 
relating  to  agriculture.     77;  Sec.  A  (2)  ;  Sec  C  (3). 

Professor  Robinson,  Dr.  Thompson. 

Prerequisite :     Economics  1  or  2. 

18.     Economic  Seminary. — I,  II;  (4-8  for  the  year). 

Professor  Robinson. 

21.  Socialism  and  Social  Reform. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
historically  important  socialistic  theories,  chief  attention  being  giv- 
en to  the  socialism  of  Karl  Marx  and  the  resulting  social  move- 
ments.    77;  (3).  Dr.  Towles. 

Prerequisite :     Economics  1  and  3. 

22.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — Begin- 
ning with  the  explorations  and  settlements  that  led  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  this  continent,  the  growth  of  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, transportation,  and  labor  is  traced  from  the  simple,  isolated 
agricultural  communities  of  the  coloonies  to  the  comxplex  indus- 
trial and  commercial  society  of  today.  The  various  economic  and 
industrial  problems  that  have  presented  themselves  to  the  people  of 
this  country  at  different  periods  are  studied,  and  especial  attention 
is  given  to  present  day  problems  in  their  historical  relations.  Open 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.     77;   (3). 

Associate  Professor  Bogart. 

24.  Statistics. — The  following  courses  in  statictics  are  given 
by  the  mathematical  department. 

Math.  31.  Acturial  Theory. — A  detailed  study  of  the  appli- 
cation of  probability  to  life  contingencies,  the  construction  and 
graduation  of  mortality  tables,  the  elements  of  fire  insurance,  and 
the  calculation  of  premiums  for  various  types  of  life  and  fire  in- 
surance.    /;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Rietz. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  8a  and  29  and,  for  students  of  eco- 
nomics Economics  33.     [Not  given  in   1909-10.] 

Math.  23a.     Averages  and  the  Mathematics  of  Investment. 
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— The  meaning,  use,  and  abuse  of  different  kinds  of  averages.  The 
relation  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  averages,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  elements  of  probability  to  annuities,  insurance,  and  va- 
rious branches  of  science.  Such  information  relating  to  loans  and 
investments  as  can  best  be  put  into  algebraic  language,  and  are  of 
interest  to  the  general  student.  Many  practical  problems  are  given 
in  the  valuation  of  investment  securities.     II;  (3). 

Assistant   Professor  Reitz. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  2  and  junior  standing. 

Math.  29.  Theory  of  Statistics.— The  general  methods  of 
statistical  investigation,  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probability 
of  statistical  data,  the  fitting  of  curves  to  observation,  interpolation, 
the  theory  of  errors,  and,  and  the  mathematical  theory  of  variability 
and  correlation,  the  application  of  principles  developed  to  problems 
in  economics  and  biology.     I,  II;    (3).     Assistant   Professor  Reitz. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  8a. 

26.  Economic  Resources  (Commercial  Geography). — A  study 
of  the  various  conditions  which  affect  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, followed  by  a  somewhat  detailed  consideration  of  the 
more  important  products  and  industries  of  different  countries.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  re- 
sources and  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  advisable  that  students  taking  this  course  elect 
the  courses  in  physical  geography  (Geology  14  and  8)  at  the  same 
time.     I,  II;   (3).  Dr.  Litman. 

28.  Domestic  Commerce  and  Commercial  Politics. — The 
course  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  buying  and  selling 
in  internal  trade,  discussing  the  various  forms  of  wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade  organizations ;  department,  mail-order  and  co-operative 
stores ;  markets,  fairs,  auctions ;  stocks  and  produce  exchanges ; 
commercial  competition;  theory  and  practice  of  modern  advertising; 
commercial   travellers;   mercantile   credit,   etc.     /;    (3). 

Dr.  Litman. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1,  3,  7,  22  and  26.  [Not  given  in 
1909-10]. 

29.  Foreign  Commerce  and  Commercial  Politics. — Problems 
arising  in  connection  with  international  trade  relations,  and  various 
attempts  to  solve  them ;  changes  in  theories  and  in  policies ;  eco- 
nomic systems   (mercantile,  free  trade,  protetctive)  ;  classes  of  cus- 
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toms  tariffs ;  commercial  treaties ;  institutions  for  furthering  export 
trade  (commercial  museums  and  bureaus  of  information,  sample 
houses,  consular  reports,  etc).     //;    (3).  Dr.  Litman. 

Prerequisite:     Economics   28.     [Not  given  in   1909-10]. 

30.  Tariffs  and  Customs  Regulations  of  the  United 
States. — A  study  of  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  present  tariff  system ;  the 
organization  and  the  work  of  the  custom  house;  entry  of  goods; 
bonded  warehouses,  etc.     /;   (3).  Dr.  Litman. 

31.  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States. — A  study 
of  the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries, 
a  review  of  the  problems  confronting  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters in  connection  with  sales  abroad;  various  methods  and  sug- 
gestions offered  for  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade.  II; 
(2).  Dr.  Litman. 

Prerequisite :  Economics  1,  7,  26,  and  six  hours  of  modern  his- 
tory.    [Not  given  in  1909-10]. 

3.  Economics  of  Insurance. — The  historical  development  of 
insurance,  and  an  extended  discussion  of  its  economic  aspects.  The 
various  forms  of  insurance — fire,  accident,  employment,  and  life — 
from  the  standpoint  of  internal  organization  and  from  that  of  so- 
cial service.  Rates,  policies,  investments,  corporate  management, 
accounting,  public  supervision,  and  insurance  law.     /;    (2). 

Professor  Robinson. 

Prerequisite :     Ecoonomics  10. 

35.  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service. — The  basis  of  this 
course  is  the  consular  and  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States, 
though  a  careful  study  is  also  made  of  the  duties  and  functions  of 
consuls  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  service  of  the  leading 
commercial   nations.     II;    (3).  Dr.   Litman. 

Prerequisite :     Economics  28,  29,  30. 

36.  Organization  of  Ocean  Commerce. — The  course  consid- 
ers the  most  important  trade  routes  of  the  world ;  charter  and  line 
traffic ;  passenger  and  freight  rates ;  governmental  supervision  and 
control  of  shipping;  modern  harbor  facilities,  etc.     77;   (3). 

Dr.  Litman. 
Prerequisite :     Economics  28  and  29. 

41.  Railway  History  and  Organization. — A  history  of  the 
railway  development  of  the  United  States,  prefaced  by  a  description 
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of  transportation  conditions  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
railway.  Growth  of  network,  financial  policy,  traffic  and  operating 
developments  are  all  treated  in  some  detail,  and  the  course  con- 
cludes with  a  study  of  modern  railway  organization.     //;   (3) 

Professor  Dewsnup. 

42.  Railway  Administration. — This  course  deals  in  detail 
with  (1)  railway  finance  and  taxation,  (2)  theory  of  rates,  and 
(3)  state  administration  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.     II;  (3). 

Professor  Dewsnup. 
Prerequisite :     Economics    1    and  41 ;    for   engineers,   Economics 
2,  41. 

43.  Traffic  Administration. — The  work  of  the  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  departments  is  treated  with  reference  to  general 
problems,  classification  of  business,  stimulation  of  business  by  ad- 
vertising and  other  means,  necessary  forms  and  reports,  special 
traffic  claims,  classifications  and  traffic,  interrelation  of  railways  in 
traffic  matters.    I;   (3).  Professor  Dewsnup. 

Prerequisite :  Economics  1 ;  for  engineers,  2 ;  current  registra- 
tion or  previous  credit  in  41. 

44.  Railway  Transportation. — The  train  service,  train  des- 
patching, and  the  block  system  of  train  working  will  be  emphasized. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  subject  of  train  speed  and  train  acci- 
dents will  be  given  some  attention.  The  handling  of  the  passenger 
service  and  some  study  of  passenger  terminal  facilities  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  course.     //;   (2).  Professor  Dewsnup. 

Prerequisite  :  Economics  1  ;  for  engineers  2 ;  current  registra- 
tion or  previous  credit  in  42. 

45.  Railway  Practice. — A  careful  study  of  the  design  of 
steam  tracks,  freight  houses  and  yards,  with  reference  to  economy 
and  expedition  of  operation ;  methods  of  operation ;  fast  freight 
service;  car  service  and  demurrage  arrangements.     /;   (2). 

Professor  Dewsnup. 

Prerequisite  :  Economics  1  ;  for  engineers,  2 ;  current  registra- 
tion or  previous  credit  in  41.     [Not  given  in  1909-10]. 

47.  Foreign  Railway  Systems. — A  general  study  of  some  one 
foreign  railway  system,  varying  from  time  to  time.  The  organiza- 
tion, methods  of  operation,  and  political  and  other  relations  of  the 
system  will  be    detailed.     //-;   (2).  Professor  Dewsnup. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  42.     [Not  given  in   1909-10]. 
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48.  The  Economic  Problem  of  the  Interurban  Railroad. — 
The  financing,  managment,  and  economic  and  social  effects  of  the 
electric  interurban  railroad  and  its  relation  to  the  steam  road.  //; 
(2).  Professor  Dewsnup. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  42.     [Not  given  in   1909-10]. 

49.  Economic  Theory  of  Railway  Location. — The  considera- 
tion of  railway  location  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  supple- 
menting the  engineering  theory.     /;  (1).  Professor  Dewsnup. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  42.     [Not  given  in   1909-10]. 

Commercial  Law  (Law  B). — The  work  covoers  the  chief  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  law  of  contracts,  negotiable  instruments, 
agency,  partnerships,  business  corporations,  sales  of  personal  prop- 
erty, bailments  and  carriers,  guaranty  and  suretyship,  and  insurance. 
//;   (3).  Professor  Hughes. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  60  hours  of  University  credit,  including 
Economics  1  or  2  and  Accountancy  1. 

COURSES    FOR    GRADUATES 

101.  Recent  Economic  Theory. — I,  II;   (2). 

Professor  Kinley. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10]. 

102.  Avanced  General  Economics. — An  advanced  course  cov- 
ering the  whole  field  with  detailed  discussion  of  certain  parts.  /, 
"V    (2)-  Professor  Kinley. 

103.  Seminary  in  Railway  Administration.— Advanced  stu- 
dents in  this  subject  make  an  investigation  of  some  aspect  of  rail- 
way administration.     /,  II.  Professor  Dewsnup. 

104.  Seminary  in  Commerce.— A  study  of  present  international 
coommercial  relations,  with  special  reference  to  the  trade  conditions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  extension  of  her  trade  in  foreign 
markets.     /,  //.  Dr.  Litman. 

105.  Public  Finance. — I,  II;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Weston. 
(Not  given  in  1909-10). 

106.  Railway  Policy.— A  study  of  various  policies  and  prob- 
lems  in   the   United   States   and  abroad.     I,  //. 

Professor  Dewsnup. 
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107.  The  Corporation  in  Economic  Evolution. — /,  //. 

Professor  Robinson. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10]. 

108.  Comparative  Corporation  Organization. — /,  II. 

Professor  Robinson, 
118.     Seminary.— The  special  subject  of  study  for  1909-10  will 
be  announced  in  due  course.     I,  II.       Professor  Kinley  and  others. 
120.     History  of  Economic  Thought. — /,  II    (2). 

Dr.  Thompson. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10]. 
122.  Advanced  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — In 
this  course  an  effort  will  be  made  to  show  the  part  which  economic 
factors  have  played  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  connection 
between  economic  and  political  movements  will  be  noted,  and  careful 
studies  will  be  made  of  particular  phases  of  our  economic  history, 
such  as  the  westward  movement  and  the  settlement  of  the  public 
iands.  The  seminary  method  will  be  followed,  and  each  student  will 
prepare  during  the  semester  at  least  one  thesis  on  an  assigned  topic 
which  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.     I,  II;  (2). 

Associate  Professor  Bogart. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

1.  Principles  of  Accounting. — This  course  is  the  fouondation* 
of  ail  work  in  accounting.  The  student  is  made  familiar  with  the 
keeping  of  accounts  of  various  kinds  of  businesses,  mercantile,  in- 
dustrial and  financial;  the  accounting  for  various  types  of  business 
organizations,  individuals,  partners,  and  corporations ;  the  changing 
from  partnership  to  corporation,  the  handling  of  journal  entries,  the 
closing  of  accounts,  the  changing  from  double  to  single  entry;  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  industrial  and  commercial  statistics  of  a. 
plant,  a  study  of  the  methods  of  handling  statistics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  proper  deductions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  departments, 
and  the  soundness  of  business  policy.  I,  II;  (2).  //  elected,  this 
course  must  be  taken  through  the  year  in  order  to  secure  any  credit 
at  all.  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

Prerequisite :  Thirty  hours  of  University  credit,  registration 
in  Economics  1,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bookkeeping. 

2.  Cost  Accounting. — The  scope  of  cost  accounting,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  various  elements  of  cost  to  each  other,  and  the 
methods   of    recording   the   same    for   various    types    of    industries. 
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The  designing  and  installing  of  cost  systems  for  typical  industries. 
The  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course  i.    77;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 
Prerequisite :     Accountancy  1. 

3.  Industrial  Accounting. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of 
industries,  the  methods  of  installing  accounting  systems  to  suit 
their  technical  peculiarities,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  efficiency 
in  management;  the  handling  of  departmental  accounts.  This 
course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course  1.     II;   (2). 

Assistant   Professor   Duncan. 
Prerequisite :     Accountancy  1. 

4.  Advanced  Accounting. — Theory :  This  part  of  the  course 
includes  the  consideration  of  the  various  types  of  accounting,  the 
handling  of  capital,  revenue,  dissolution  of  partnership,  realization, 
liquidation,  insolvency,  good-will,  treatment  of  bad  debts,  suspense, 
maintenance,  depreciation,  reserve  and  sinking  funds,  contingent 
funds,  secret  reserves  and  the  like. 

Practical  Accounting :  The  second  part  of  the  course  includes 
the  working  out  of  difficult  accounting  problems,  applying  the  prin- 
ciples covered  in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  course,  the  analysis  of 
reports  of  railway,  financial  and  industrial  corporations.  The 
course,  if  elected,  must  be  taken  thr ought  the  year.    I,  II;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

Prerequisite :  Accountancy  1,  and  registration  in  either  the 
two-year  or  the  four  year  course  in  accountancy  or  railway  traffic 
and  accounting.  The  course  is  not  open  to  students  in  other  courses 
except  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  director  of  the  school 
and  the  dean  of  the  college. 

5.  Auditing. — Discussion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
an  auditor,  the  kinds  of  audits  that  can  be  made,  the  value  of  each, 
the  auditor's  report,  what  it  should  contain,  his  certificate,  its  value, 
the  preparation  of  audit  reports.  For  students  of  accountancy  only. 
I;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

Prerequisite :  Accountancy  4,  or  1  and  registration  in  Account- 
ancy 4. 

6.  Trustee  and  Railroad  Accounting. — Discussion  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  executors  and  trustees,  proper  accounting 
methods  for  trusteeships,  railroad  accounting,  the  handling  of  rail- 
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road  revenue  accounts,  including  freight,  passenger,  express,  and 
other  earnings  from  the  road  and  allied  companies,  the  treatment 
of  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges,  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  standardizing  railway  accounting  methods. 
//;  (2).  For  students  of  accounting  and  railway  traffic  and  ac- 
counting only.  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 
Prerequisite :     Accountancy  4,  or  1  and  registration  in  4. 

10.  Shop  Management  and  Cost  Keeping.— A  study  is  made 
of  the  various  types  of  industries,  how  they  influence  plant  layouts, 
the  laborers  needed,  the  material  used,  methods  of  handling.  A  dis- 
cussion is  made  of  the  best  types  of  records  suitable  for  each  type 
of  industry  in  order  to  approximate  costs  of  manufacture  and  to 
determine  and  compare  the  efficiencies  of  departments,  of  individual 
workers,  of  methods  of  production  and  the  like.  The  course  is 
presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer  and  shop  manager. 
77;   (2).  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

Prerequisite :  Open  only  to  Engineering  students  who  have  had 
Economics  1  or  2. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

COURSES    FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

Courses  1,  3  and  4  listed  below  are  intended  to  furnish  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  field  of  national,  state,  urban,  and  local  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  should  be  taken  by  all  students  who 
expect  to  specialize  in  political  science. 

1.  American  Federal  Government. — A  course  introductory  to 
the  study  of  national  government  in  the  United  States,  particular 
emphasis  being  given  to  historical  development,  organization,  pow- 
ers, limitations,  and  practical  working.    I;  (3). 

Professor  Garner  and  Mr.  Powell. 

Prerequisite :     At  least  30  hours  of  University  work. 

3.  American  State  Government. — A  study  of  the  evolution  of 
the  American  state  constitution  from  the  colonial  charter;  powers, 
rights  and  obligations  of  states  under  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
methods  of  formation  and  of  admission  to  the  Union ;  comparative 
study  of  the  organization  of  commonwealth  government ;  constitu- 
tional resemblances  and  diversities.     II;    (3).     This  is  intended  to 
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be  a  continuation  of  course  i  though  either  may  be  taken  independ- 
ently of  the  other.  Professor  Garner. 
Prerequisite :     At  least  30  hours  of  University  work. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  city  government  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  cities ;  the  pow- 
ers and  liabilities  of  municipal  corporations ;  and  the  problems  of 
governing  the  modern  municipality,  particularly  those  relating  to  ur- 
ban transportation,  police,  light  and  water  supply,  charities,  educa- 
tion, municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  etc.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings   and   reports.     //;    (2).  Professor   Garner 

Prerequisite :     Course  1  or  2  or  the  equivalent  of  either. 

9.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. — The  origin,  growth  and  na- 
ture of  positive  law.  A  systematic  arrangement  and  analysis  of 
the  concepts  of  law.     II;   (3).  Mr.  Powell. 

16.  The  Administration  of  Illinois. — A  study  of  the  govern- 
mental organization  and  administration  of  the  state,  including  the 
legislature,  the  judiciary,  the  executive,  state  officers  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  system  of  local  government.    I ;  (2). 

Associate  Professor  Fatrlie. 

COURSES    FOR   GRADUATES    AND    QUALIFIED    UNDERGRADUATES 

2.  European  Governments. — A  comparative  study  of  the  na- 
tional political  systems  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  with  special  reference  to  constitu- 
tional beginnings,  political  organization,  methods  of  legislation  and 
administration,  and  constitutional  guarantees  for  the  protection  of 
individual  rights.  Open  to  seniors,  and  graduate  students  who  have 
had  at  least  six  hours  of  work  in  Political  Science.     /;  (3). 

Professor  Garner. 

5.  The  Federal  Constitution. — An  exposition  and  analysis  of 
the  federal  system  of  the  United  States  through  a  study  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  federal  constitution  and  its  development 
through  judicial  decision.  The  constitution  in  its  relation  to  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States.  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Courts.  State  and  national  citizenship.  Powers  of  the  na- 
tional government  in  matters  of  taxation,  commerce,  money,  war 
and   foreign  relations,  and  consequent  limitations  on  the  powers  of 
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the  states.  Effect  of  later  amendments  on  the  federal  system. 
Study  of  leading  cases  will  be  supplemented  by  text-book  work  and 
lectures.  Open  daily  to  students  who  have  had  courses  1  and  11  or 
their  equivalent.     /;  (3).  Mr.  Powell. 

6.  International  Law. — The  development  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  its  nature,  source,  and  present  status ;  the  equality  of  states ; 
the  doctrine  of  intervention;  the  laws  of  war  and  peace;  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals ;  the  arbitration  movement.  Lectures,  as- 
signed readings  and  reports.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents.   II;  (3).  Professor  Garner. 

7.  American  Diplomacy. — A  study  of  the  genesis  and  present 
organization  of  the  Department  of  State;  the  diplomatic  service; 
the  treaty  making  power ;  the  methods  and  traditional  principles  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States ;  historical  review  of  the 
principal  diplomatic  controversies  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  powers  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  pres- 
ent time;  the  rise  of  the  United  States  to  the  position  of  a  word 
power.     Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  only.     /;   (2). 

Professor  Garner. 

8.  The  Law  of  Taxation. — Constitutional  limitations  on  the 
taxing  power.  Legal  rules  governing  the  assessment  and  collection 
of   taxes.     Study  of  leading  cases.     /;    (2).  Mr.    Powell. 

Prerequisite :     Economics  5  and  Political   Science   1. 

15.     Political  Philosophy. — See  Philosophy  5. 

10.  Administrative  Law. — The  nature  of  administrative  law 
and  its  relation  to  constitutional  law.  The  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  as  a  rule  of  law  and  judicial  control  over  adminis- 
trative officials.  Legal  powers  and  liabilities  of  public  corporations 
as  administrative  authorities.  Comparison  of  American  and  foreign 
theories  of  administrative  law.  Open  to  graduate  students  and 
those  who  have  taken  course  5.  Study  of  cases,  text  book  work 
and  lectures.    //;  (3).  Mr-  Powell. 

11.  Public  Officers. — The  nature  of  public  office.  Judicial 
control  over  the  appointment,  election,  qualification,  and  removal  of 
public  officers  and  the  exercise  of  official  authority.  Legal  liability 
of  officers.  Extraordinary  legal  remedies,  Open  only  to  graduates 
and  students  who  have  taken  course  10.     Study  of  cases.    //;  (2). 

Mr.  Powell. 
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12.  National  Administration  in  the  United  States. — A 
study  of  the  administrative  powers  of  the  President  and  Congress, 
the  executive  departments  and  tKe  administrative  services  of  the 
national  government,  including  a  survey  of  judicial  administration 
and  the  relation  of  the  courts  to  the  administrate  ?e  authorities.  /; 
(2).  Associate  rrofessor  Fairlie. 

Prerequisite :     Course  1. 

13.  State  and  Local  Administration  in  the  Unitel  States. 
— A  study  of  the  administrative  powers  of  the  state  executive  and 
legislature,  of  state  officers  and  institutions,  and  the  systems  of  lo- 
cal government,  including  the  relations  between  state  and  local 
authorities  and  between  the  courts  and  administrative  officials.  II; 
(3).  Associate  Professor  Fairlie. 

Prerequisite :     Course  3. 

courses  for  graduates 

101.  Municipal  Administration. — This  is  an  advanced  course 
dealing,  in  the  first  semester,  with  the  development  of  cities,  the 
organization  of  municipal  government  and  its  relation  to  the  Cen- 
tral government,  and  political  methods  and  reform  movements  in 
cities.  Comparisons  will  be  made  between  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  European  countries  and  recent  tendencies  in  this  Country 
will  be  discussed.  In  the  second  semester  an  examination  will  be 
made  of  municipal  functions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  in- 
cluding police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  schools  and  charities, 
municipal  public  works,  street  railways,  lighting  plants,  etc.  The 
work  of  each  semester  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  other. 
/,  //;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Fairlie. 

102.  The  Nature  of  the  State. — The  principles,  methods,  and 
relations  of  political  science;  the  origin,  nature,  forms,  and  func- 
tion of  the  state;  sovereignty  and  liberty;  citizenship  and  national- 
ity; constitutions,  principles  of  political  organization,  etc.     II;   (1). 

Professor  Garner. 
104.  Seminary  in  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. — The 
investigation  of  special  problems.  Presentation  of  reports  followed 
by  discussions  and  criticism.  The  research  work  of  candidates  who 
are  writing  thesis  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  some 
individual  instructor,  to  whom  they  will  be  expected  to  report  from 
time  to  time.    /,  //. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

1.  General  Sociology. — Essential  notions  involved  in  the  ap- 
plication of  scientifice  method  to  social  interpretation  ;  principles  of 
causation  operative  in  determining  prevalent  social  realities ;  rela- 
tions between  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  etc.  Funda- 
mental for  lawyers,  teachers,  journalists  and  other  social  work- 
ers.   /;  (3).  Professor  Hayes. 

Prerequisite :  Junior  standing  or  equivalent  preparation.  If 
possible  Pychology  1  and  7  should  precede  this  course. 

2.  Social  Control. — An  explanation  of  the  methods  by  which 
society  controls  the  conduct,  beliefs,  and  desires  of  its  members, 
by  law,  religion,  education,  public  opinion,  and  other  and  subtler 
agencies ;  together  with  a  study  of  the  rational  motives  of  conduct 
revealed  by  analysis  of  the  facts  of  social  life.    //;   (3). 

Professor  Hayes. 
Prerequisite :     Sociology  1. 

3.  Comparative  and  Genetic  Sociology. — A  description  and 
comparison  of  different  modes  of  social  activity  (economic,  politi- 
cal, legal,  ethical,  religious,  domestic,  etc.)  as  they  prevail  or  have 
prevailed  among  people  at  different  stages  of  progress,  savage,  bar- 
barous and  civilized ;  inductions  from  such  facts,  including  a  theory 
of  social  evolution  and  of  the  method  of  progress.     I ;  (3). 

Professor  Hayes. 
Prerequisite :     The    same   as    for    Sociology    1.     It    is    desirable 
that  Sociology  1  precde  or  accompany  this  course. 

4.  Psychological  Sociology. — The  conditioning  of  social  ac- 
tivities by  each  other;  public  opinion,  public  sentiment,  leadership, 
mobs,  fashion,  customs,  conventionality,  periods  of  social  productiv- 
ity and  decay,  etc.     II;    (3).  Professor  Hayes. 

Prerequisite :     Sociology  1. 

5.  Charities  and  Corrections. — The  causes,  prevention,  and 
treatment   of  poverty  and  crime.     //;    (3).  Professor   Hayes. 

Prerequisite :  Sophomore  standing  or  equivalent  preparation, 
including  at  least  one  semester's  work  in  economics  or  political 
science. 

12.    The  Labor  Problem. — Identical  with  Economics  12. 
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21.     Socialism  and  Social  Reform. — Identical  with  Economics 

21. 

COURSES    FOR    GRADUATES 

Only  one  of  the  three  courses  described  below  will  be  given  in 
1909-10. 

101.  Socialogical  Method. — A  study  of  the  method  of  ad- 
vancing the  science  of  sociology,  especially  a  discussion  of  the 
adaptability  to  sociological  investigation  of  the  methods  described  in 
certain  important  works  on  methology,  for  example,  Pearson's 
Grammar  of  Science,  Wundt's  Methodenlehre,  erster  und  vierter 
Abschmitt,  Seignobos's  Le  Methode  Historique  Appliquee  aux  Sci- 
ences Sociales.     /.  Professor  Hayes. 

This  course  is  inteded  foro  goraduate  students  who  have  taken 
or  are  completing  courses  1,  2  3,  4,  and  5. 

102.  The  Development  of  Sociology. — A  reading  course  in 
the  original  works  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  most  to 
the  development  of  sociology,  accompanied  b}^  discussions  with  the 
instructor.     I,  II.  Professor  Hayes. 

Prerequisite :  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  either  German  or 
French. 

150.  Seminary. — /_,  II;  one  session  of  two  hours  each  week. 
Credit  according  to  work  done.     Open  to  graduates  only. 

Professor  Hayes. 

HOUSEHOLD   SCIENCE 

1.  Principles  of  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food. — 
The  nature  and  uses  of  food,  its  chemical  composition,  and  the 
changes  effected  by  heat,  cold,  or  fermentation.  Practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  principles  of  selection  are  given  by  marketing  expe- 
ditions. Some  of  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  food  are 
considered,  as  well  as  the  combinations  of  different  kinds.  II; 
(3)-  Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter,  Miss  Crigler. 

Prerequisite  :    Entrance  credit  in  physics  ;  Chemistry  1  . 

2.  Home  Architecture  and  Sanitation. — The  situation,  sur- 
roundings, and  construction  of  the  house;  the  hygiene  of  the  home; 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply,  and  drainage.     Lectures 
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on  house  planning,  with  exercise  in  making  skeleton  plans,  and  on 
sanitary  plumbing  and  fixtures  and  internal  drainage.     /;    (2). 

Professor  White,  Miss  Gibbs,  Mr.  Clark. 

3.  Elementary  Home  Decoration. — A  continuation  of  Course 
2.  Lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  house  and  the  homes  of  prim- 
itive peoples,  the  theory  of  color  and  its  application  in  home  decora- 
tion. The  evolution  of  the  home,  furnishings  from  a  sanitary  and 
artistic  standpoint.  II;   (2).     Professor  Bevier,  Professor  Ricker. 

Prerequisite:  Art  and  Design  1,  Architecture  41,  and  House- 
hold Science  2. 

4.  Food  and  Nutrition. — An  application  of  the  principles  of 
pure  science  to  the  problems  of  food  and  nutrition.  The  problems 
may  be  physiological,  chemical,  or  bacteriological.  Each  student  in- 
vestigates some  particular  problem.     /;    (5). 

Dr.    Goldthwaite,    Assistantn    Professor    Usher. 
Prerequisite:     Botany  5;   Chemistry  1,  2  and  3,   13a,  9  and  9c; 
five  hours  in  Botany  or  Zoology;  Household  Science  1,  6,  5. 

5.  Dietics. — The  work  in  dietics  includes  the  following  topics : 
The  principles  of  liet ;  the  relation  of  food  to  health ;  influence  of 
age,  sex,  and  occupation  on  diet ;  the  construction  of  dietaries ;  di- 
etetic treatment  of  certain  diseases ;  principles  of  home  nursing. 
Laboratory  practice  is  given  in  the  course.     II;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Usher. 
Prerequisite :     Household  Science  1,  6;   Physiology  4. 

6.  Economic  Uses  of  Food. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  the  economic  side  of  the  food  ques- 
tion. The  uses  and  application  of  preservatives  are  considered. 
/;    (3).  Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter. 

Prerequisite  :     Household  Science  1. 

7.  Textiles. — The.  development  of  primitive  industries,  pro- 
duction of  fibres  used  in  textile  manufacture.  Practice  is  given  in 
judging  cloth  and  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  selection 
of  color  and  design  in  costumes.     /;  (2).  Miss  Gibbs. 

12.  Household  Art. — A  continuation  of  Course  7.  Materials 
suitable  for  various  uses  in  home  and  in  clothing;  consideration  of 
texture,  of  quality,  of  design  in  relation  to  form ;  of  color  in  rela- 
tion to  environment  and  personality;  hygenic  properties  and  cost. 
II;   (2).  Miss  Gibbs. 
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Prerequisite :  Household  Science  7 ;  Art  and  Design  1 ;  Archi- 
tecture 41. 

9.  Seminar. — A  study  of  various  topics  of  home  economics 
and  individual  problems  in  some  one  of  these  topics.     II;   (3). 

Open  to  seniors  only. 

10.  Household  Management. — This  course  deals  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  household ;  expenditure  of  income ;  care  of  the 
house  and  family,  including  the  cleaning  of  metals,  woods,  fabrics, 
and  other  essentials  of  a  well  ordered  home.     /;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Prerequisite :     Household  Science  1,  6,  5;  Economics  1. 

11.  Teachers'  Course. — This  course  is  designed  for  the  pros- 
pective supervisor  of  the  subject,  or  teacher  in  the  graded  schools. 
It  aims  to  show  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  work,  and  its 
correlation  with  other  subjects.  Practice  is  afforded  in  planning 
such  courses,  and  some  opportunity  for  presenting  them.     II;   (2). 

Professor  Bevier,  Miss  Pincomb. 
Open  to  seniors. 
Prerequisite :     Household  Science  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  12,  13. 

13.  History  of  the  Home  Economics. — This  course  aims  to 
make  the  student  intelligent  concerning  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  home  economics.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  work  in  var- 
ious types  of  institutions,  and  the  planning  of  courses  for  these 
types.     /;   (1).  Assistant  Professor  Usher. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

14.  Special  Problems  in  Connection  With  the  Service  of 
Food. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  6  and  deals 
with  the  problems  of  maketing,  domestic  storage,  management  of 
menus,  and  utilization  of  wastes  food  materials  as  modified  by  spe- 
cial conditions.     //;    (3).  Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter. 

Prerequisite  :     Household  Science  6. 

15.  The  Economics  of  the  Family  Group. — This  course  is  a 
study  of  the  history  and  various  forms  of  the  family,  with  special 
reference  to  its  economic  organization  for  securing,  distributing,  and 
expending  its  income,  and  its  relations  as  an  economic  and  social 
unit  to  other  economic  and  social  units  in  the  community.     It  in- 
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eludes,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  such  topics  as  the  industrial 
organization  of  the  family;  money,  and  other  income;  the 
iaws  of  consumption  and  the  interplay  of  economic,  physiological 
and  psychological  motives  in  expenditure  and  consumption ;  the 
reaction  of  the  changing  forms  of  modern  industry  on  family  in- 
dustry; the  economic,  social  and  legal  relations  of  the  members  of 
the  family;  the  economic  position  of  woman  in  modern  society;  the 
domestic  servant  problem,  retail  and  wholesale  markets,  etc.  I,  II ; 
(3).  Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter. 

Prerequisite:  Household  Science  3,  10,  12,  14,  Sociology  i, 
Economics  1,  Philosophy  6  and  8. 

16.  Problems  in  the  Economics  of  the  Family  Group. — This 
is  an  advanced  course  dealing  intensively  with  special  problems 
treated  in  a  general  way  in  course  15.  The  work  is  individual  and 
is  done  in  the  senior  seminar  in  economics.    I,  II;  (2-4). 

Professor  Kinley. 

Prerequisite  :     Household  Science  15. 

COURSES    FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  Home  Economics. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  home  economics,  with  particular  reference  to  its  industrial, 
educational,  and  sociological  aspects.  Professor  Bevier. 

102.  Special  Investigation. — Problems  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  bacteriology,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  to  the 
ordinary  processes  used  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

Professor   Bevier. 

PHILOSPHICAL  STUDIES 
PHILOSOPHY 

Students  who  make  philosophy  a  major  should  take  at  least 
one  year  of  psychology.  With  the  exception  of  1  and  10,  no  course 
may  be  taken  before  the  completion  of  two  years  of  University 
work. 

1  a.  Logic. — An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  principles 
of  reasoning,  with  special  reference  to  the  detection  of  fallacies 
and  to  the  study  of  evidence.    /;  (3).  Professor  Bode. 

Prerequisite :     One  year  of  University  work 
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ib.     Logic. — Same  as  ia.     77;   (3).  Professor  Bode. 

Prerequisite :     One  year  of  University  work. 

2.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — The  relation  of  philosophy 
to  modern  science;  the  problem  of  philosophy;  and  the  more  rep- 
resentative form  of  philosophic  theory.     II;  (3).       Professor  Bode. 

3.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the   development   of   speculative   thought,   beginning  with   the   early 

Greek   philosophers   and   continuing   through   the   Medieval    period. 
/;   (3).  Mr.  Becker. 

4.  Modern  Philosophy. — The  formation  and  development  of 
the  problems  and  conceptions  in  philosophy  from  Descartes  to  the 
present  time.  Selections  from  the  philosophical  masterpieces  of 
this  period.     II;    (3).  Mr.   Becker. 

5.  Political  Philosophy. — Philosophical  theories  of  the  state, 
historical,  critical,  and  constructive.  The  nature  of  the  state,  fun- 
damental political  principles,  natural  law,  and  natural  right.  //; 
(2).  Mr.  Becker. 

7.  Ethics. — The  beginnings  and  growth  of  morality;  analysis 
and  criticism  of  the  leading  conceptions  of  moral  theory;  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  typical  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
present.     /.     (3).  Mr.   Becker 

Prerequisite :     Three  hours  in  philosophy. 

8.  Esthetics. — Theory  of  the  appreciation  of  art  and  nature; 
place  of  such  appreciation  in  life,  (a)  Primitive  arts  and  apprecia- 
tion,    (b)    Modifications  of  the  esthetic   (such  as  the  sublime  and 

the  ugly).     (3)     Prime  characteristics  and  relations  of  the  various 

fine  arts.     /;   (3).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite :  An  elementary  course  in  philosophy  or  psychology. 

9.  Political  and  Social  Ethics. — A  study  of  moral  principles 
in  their  application  to  political  and  social  relations.     /;    (2). 

Professor  Daniels. 
(Not  given  in  1909-10). 

10.  The  Philosophic  Thought  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
as  Reflected  in  English  Literature. — A  study  of  Wordsworth, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold.     /;   (2). 

Professor  Bode. 

11.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. — An  historical  and 
comparative  study  of  religions.     The  philosophical  interpretation  of 
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religious  consciousness  and  a  critical  study  of  various  religious 
concepts ;  God,  revelation,  inspiration,  dogma,  faith,  prayer,  immor- 
tality, the  problem  of  evil,  the  relation  of  morality  and  religion. 
Open  to  senior  and  graduate  students  only.    I,  II;  (2). 

Professor  Daniels. 

Prerequisite :  Six  hours  in  psychology,  philosophy,  or  both. 
(Not  given  in  1909-10.) 

12.  The  Principles  of  Knowledge  and  the  Method  of  Scien- 
tific Investigation. — An  advanced  course  in  real  logic  beginning 
with  a  thorough  review  of  the  principles  of  formal  logic  covered  in 
course  1.  The  chief  methodological  presuppositions  of  the  mathe- 
matical, the  physical,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  and  the  phil- 
osophical  sciences.     I;   (3).  Mr.   Becker. 

Prerequisite :     Philosophy  1,  and  either  3  or  4. 

14.  Seventeenth  Century  Philosophy. — Descartes,  Spinoza, 
and  Leibniz.     77;   (3).  Mr.  Becker. 

Prerequisite :     Philosophy  2,  or  3,  or  4. 

15.  The  British  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
— Locke,   Berkeley,  and  Hume.    I;    (3).  Professor  Bode. 

Prerequisite :     Philosophy  2,  or  3,  or  4. 

16.  Kant. — The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    II;  (2). 

Professor  Bodp. 
Prerequisite:     Philosophy  15. 

courses  for  graduates 

1 01.     The  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — /.  77; 
(Not  given  in  1909-10).  Professor  Daniels. 

102.  Seminary. — Theory  of  Knowledge.  The  methods  and  pre- 
supposition of  knowledge  in  relation  to  present  day  realism  and 
pragmatism.     /,  77.  Professor  Bodf. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Students  who  do  major  work  in  psychology  should  take  a  mini 
mum  of  six  hours  in  philosophy,  four  of  which  will  be  counted  as 
a  part   of   the  total   number   of   hours   required   for   the   major   in 
psychology.     The  courses   specially  advised  are   Philosophy  3a  and 
4.     The  attention  of  the  student  majoring  in  psychology  is  called 
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also  to  Zoology  5  (Animal  Behavior),  and  Zoology  7.  (The 
Structure  and  Function  of  the  Vertebrate  Nervous  System). 

Psychology    1    and   7   offer   a   continuous   course   and   cannot     be 

taken  separately  for  credit.  These  courses  are  the  prerequisites  for 
all  further  courses  in  psychology.  No  student  may  do  graduate 
work    in   psychology    without    having    had    these   two    introductory 

courses  and  at  least  three  credit  hours  in  philosophy. 

INTRODUCTORY    COURSES 

i.  Elementary  Psychology. — This  course  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners in  psychology.  It  deals  with  sensation,  imagination,  per- 
ception, attention,  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  affective 
life.  This  course  is  offered  in  three  sections  and  must  be  followed 
by  course  7  if  the  student  wishes  to  receive  credit.  It  should  not 
be  taken  later  than  the  junior  year.     /;   (3). 

Professor  Colvin,  Assistant  Professor  Baird. 

Prerequisite :      One  year   of   University   work. 

7.  The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions  and  the  Will. — This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Psychology  1.  It  considers  critically  the 
principal  phenomena  of  volition  and  feeling  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  intellect.  Illustrations  will  be  taken  largely  from 
biography,  history,  and  literature.     77;   (3). 

Professor  Colvin,  Assistant   Professor   Baird. 

Prerequisite :     Psychology   1. 

COURSES    FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

No  student  is  admitted  to  any  of  these  courses  without  at 
least  junior  standing. 

3.  Experimental  Psychology. — This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  normal  mental  processes,  and 
to  train  him  in  the  use  of  psychological  methods.  The  course  con- 
sists of  two  two-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory  weekly,  and  one  lec- 
ture a  week.    I;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Baird,  Mr.  Dallenbach. 

The  registration  in  this  course  is  limited  to  25  students. 
Prerequisite :     Psychology  1  and  7. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  3  and  cannot  be  elected  separately.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work,  II.     (3).     Assistant  Professor  Baird,  Mr.  Dallenbach. 
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Prerequisite:  Psychology  1,  3  and  7.  The  registration  in  this 
course  is  limited  to  25  students. 

5.  Genetic  Psychology. — This  course  considers  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  infancy  through  adolescence.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  and  growth  of  the  body  are  traced  in 
connection   with   the   mental    development.     77;    (2). 

Professor  Colvin,  Dr.  Kuhlmann. 
Prerequisite :     Psychology  1,  3  and  7. 

6.  Comparative  Psychology. — This  course  aims  at  an  anal- 
ysis of  animal  behavior  and  its  interpretation.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  sensory  equipments  of  animals,  trophisms,  in- 
stinctive behavior,  acquired  habits,  the  analysis  of  the  learning  pro- 
cesses in  animals,  and  animal  intelligence.    I;  (2).  Dr.  Kuhlmann. 

Prerequisite :     Psychology  1  and  7. 

9.  Physiological  Psychology. — In  this  course  the  growth  and 
structure  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  of  the  sense  organs 
are  outlined;  the  characteristics  of  sensation  and  its  place  among 
the  elements  of  consciousness  discussed,  and  the  functions  and 
psychology  of  the  various  sense  organs  presented.  The  physiological 
basis  of  the  emotions  is  also  considered.     77;   (2). 

Assistant    Professor   Baird. 

Prerequisite :     Psychology  1  and  7. 

(Not  given  in  1909-10). 

12.  Minor  Problems  in  Experimental  Psychology. — This  is 
an  advanced  laboratory  course  in  which  special  investigations  are 
undertaken  by  the  student.    /,  77;  (2  to  5.) 

Professor  Colvin,  Assistant  Professor  Baird,  Dr.  Kuhlmann. 

Prerequisite :  Psychology  3  and  4.  Registration  in  this  course 
is  limited  to  5  students. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  Research. — Opportunity  to  investigate  advanced  prob- 
lems in  experimental  psychology,  and  in  comparative  and  genetic 
psychology  is  offered  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.    J,  77. 

Professor  Colvin,  Assistant  Professor  Baird,  Dr.  Kuhlmann. 

102.  Contemporary   Literature. — This   course   considers     the 
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most  important  problems  of  contemporary  psychology  with  their  his- 
torical bearings.     I,  II.  Professor  Colvin. 

hi.  The  Psychology  of  the  Intellectual  Processes. — A 
critical  discussion  of  sensation,  preception,  attention,  memory,  imag- 
ination, judgment,  and  reasoning.     77.     Assistant   Professor   Baird. 

(Not  offered  in  1909-1910.) 

113.  Abnormal  Psychology. — This  course  considers  the  patho- 
logical aspects  of  consciousness.  It  discusses  arrested  mental  de- 
velopment in  children  and  the  main  forms  of  mental  disorders  in 
later  life.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  former,  with 
a  special  consideration  of  the  general  conditions  that  lead  to  arrested 
development  in  children,  and  to  impairment  of  mental  efficiency  in 
adults.     /.  Dr.  Kuhlmann. 

114.  The  Psychology  of  Memory. — This  course  will  give  a 
critical  survey  of  the  field.  The  following  will  be  the  main  topics  : 
The  functions  of  memory  in  guiding  behavior  and  action ;  the  de- 
pendence of  memory  on  the  sense  departments,  on  the  name  of 
things  to  be  remembered,  on  age,  and  on  general  intelligence ;  the 
analysis  of  the  memory  consciousness ;  interpretations  of  memory 
curves,  imagery  types,  associative  aids,  etc. ;  unconscious  falsifi- 
cations of  memory;  memory  in  the  acquisition  of  skill;  practice 
curves,  the  analysis  of  consciousness  in  the  different  practice  stages. 
Two  lectures  a  week,  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  demonstration. 
77.  Dr.  Kuhlmann. 

EDUCATION 

The  courses  of  the  department  fall  into  two  general  divisions : 
Courses  primarily  for  professional  training,  and  courses  more 
specifically  designed  for  general  culture.  The  first  division  in- 
cludes courses  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  11,  14,  15,  101 ;  the  second  division 
courses  2,  13,  16,  17,  18.  Students  majoring  in  education  will  be 
required  to  take  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in  philosophy  and  three 
hours  in  psychology.  They  are  specially  advised  to  take  courses 
3a  and  4  in  philosophy,  and  courses  1  and  5  in  psychology.  Grad- 
uate students  who  are  taking  their  major  work  in  education  must 
have  had  as  a  presequisite  for  such  study,  education  1,  2,  and  3  and 
at  least  one  elementary  course  in  psychology  and  one  in  philosophy. 
No  student  who  has  not  at  least  junior  standing  will  be  allowed  to 
elect  courses  in  education. 
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INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

i.  Principles  of  Education. — This  forms  the  groundwork  for 
subsequent  courses.  The  various  processes  involved  in  education 
are  traced  back  to  the  basic  principles  of  biology,  psychology,  and 
sociology  which  explain  and  justify  them.  The  illustrations  are 
chosen  as  far  as  possible  from  art  al  ciassroom  practice,  and  he 
course  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing. Opportunities  will  be  afforded  for  the  observation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teaching.     /,    (5).  Professor  Bagley. 

Prerequisite :    At  least  two  years  of  university  work. 

2.  History  of  Education. — The  development  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  in  their  relation  to  the  history  of  civilization.  77; 
(5).  Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Prerequisite :     At  least  two  years  of  university  work. 

INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 

3.  General  Method. — The  application  of  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation, psychology,  and  logic  to  the  art  of  teaching.     II,  (3). 

Dr.  Norton. 
Prerequisite:     Education  1. 

4.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — High  school  organi- 
zation and  management.  A  discussion  of  the  essential  elements  of 
a  high  school,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Illinois.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  values  of 
the  studies  represented  in  the  secondary  curriculum,  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  course  of  study,  and  to  the  technique  of  secondary- 
teaching  and  management.     II,    (3). 

Professor  Bagley,  Assistant  Professor  Hollister,  and  special 
lecturers. 

Prerequisite :    Education  I. 

11a.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. — This  course  in- 
volves (a)  the  systematic  observation  of  classroom  work  in  the 
Academy  of  the  University  and  in  neighboring  high  schools ;  (b) 
weekly  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  observations;  (c)  one  lec- 
ture each  week  upon  the  technique  of  teaching;  (d)  the  preparation 
by  students  of  plans  illustrating  the  various  types  of  school  exer- 
cises discussed  in  the  lectures;  (e)  the  reading  and  summarizing  by 
each   student  of  the  standard  text  on   the  teaching  of  the  subject 
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elected;  and  (f)  a  review  of  the  subject-matter  that  the  student 
proposes  to  teach.  During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  semester,  each 
student  teaches,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Academy  instructors,  a  review-class  of  secondary  grade. 
Application  for  enrollment  in  this  course  should  be  made  the  pre- 
ceding semester  as  the  number  of  students  admitted  is  limited  by  the 
number  of  Academy  classes  in  which  review-work  can  be  done  ef- 
fectively. /  or  //,  (3).  Professor  Bagley,  Dr.  Norton. 
Prerequisite :  Education  1  and  satisfactory  standing  in  the 
University  department  representing  the  subject  that  the  student 
elects  to  teach.  Education  3  is  strongly  recommended  in  addition, 
and  the  "Teachers'  Course"  offered  by  the  department  representing 
the  subject  elected  should  either  precede  or  accompany  the  course. 

ub.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. — A  repetition  of 
Course  11a  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  work  over  two 
semesters.     /  or  //;  (3).  Professor  Bagley,  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:    As  for  Course  11a. 

lie.  Practice  Teaching. — The  student  teaches  a  class  of  sec- 
ondary grade  during  the  entire  semester  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Academy  instructors, 
ranking  during  this  time  as  an  assistant  in  the  Academy.  Only 
seniors  who  satisfy  the  Department  and  the  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  their  fitness  for  this  work  may  enroll.  Application  should 
be  made  the  preceding  semester.     /  or  II;  (5). 

Professor  Bagley,  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:  Education  1,  and  either  Education  3  or  Educa- 
tion 6. 

(Note:  The  courses  in  observation  and  practice  teaching  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Professor  Bagley.  The  Principal 
•of  the  Academy  and  the  Academy  instructors  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  details  of  supervision.) 

14.  School  Law. — A  study  of  the  development  and  present 
condition  of  school  legislation  in  the  United  States.  The  school 
laws  of  Illinois  are  studied  in  especial  detail.  /;   (2).     Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite :     Education   I. 

15.  School  Hygiene. — The  hygienic  aspects  of  school  architec- 
ture and  equipment;  the  hygiene  of  posture,  exercise,  and  fatigue, 
and    of    reading   and   writing ;    the   bearing   of    hygienic     principles 
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upon  the  course  of  study,  the  daily  program,  and  other  details  of 
administration  and  teaching.    II ;  (3).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite :    At  least  five  hours  in  Education. 

16.  Social  Phases  of  Education.— The  school  as  a  social  fac- 
tor and  its  relation  to  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  state;  the  re- 
lation of  education  to  child  labor,  vocation,  and  crime;  educational 
extension.    //  (3).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite :     At  least  five  hours  in  Education. 

coursee  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

4.  Contemporary  Educational  Conditions  and  Movements  in 
the  United  States. — The  interpretation  of  present  tendencies  as 
exemplified  in  the  school  systems  of  typical  cities  and  states  and 
in  recent  educational  experiments  in  administration  discipline, 
methods,  and  subject  matter.     /;   (2).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite :     Education  1  and  2. 

5.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. — The  different  types 
of  secondary  schools  in  each  country;  conditions  of  their  origin  and 
development;  their  present  status  and  relation  to  elementary  schools 
and  universities.    II;  (2).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite :     Education  1  and  2. 

13.  Educational  Classics. — A  critical  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  history  of  education.  The  more  important  educational  works  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Montaigne,  Milton,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Spencer,  and  others  are  considered.  /; 
(3.)  Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Prerequisite :     Education  2  and  Philosophy  3a  and  4. 

17.  Herbart  and  Froebel. — The  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
pedagogy  of  Herbart  and  Froebel  are  critically  studied  and  com- 
pared with  other  pedagogical  systems.    /;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Prerequisite :  Education  1  and  2. 

18.  Principles  of  Esthetic,  Moral,  and  Religious  Education. 
— Values,  ideals,  and  methods  of  each ;  their  relation  to  each  other, 
to  intellectual  training,  and  to  the  utilities  of  life;  their  effects  on 
social  and  national  life  and  on  the  general  advancement  of  the  fine 
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arts ;  selection  of  the  material  of  instruction,  and  the  development 
of  individual  taste  and  conscience;  the  public  school,  the   Sunday- 
school,  and  other  instrumentalities.  I;   (3).  Dr.  Norton. 
Prerequisite :    Education  2  and  Psychology  7. 

20a.  Theory  of  Supervision. — A  study  of  the  problems  of  super- 
vision, with  especial  reference  to  the  supervisor's  functions  in 
training  and  improving  teachers.  Open  only  to  graduate  students, 
to  seniors  who  are  either  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  expe- 
rienced teachers,  and  to  seniors  who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of 
supervision  in  special  subjects,  such  as  household  science,  manual 
training,  and  physical  training.     77;   (3).  Professor  Bagley. 

Prerequisites:     Education  1,  6. 

20b.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Supervision. — Course 
20a  with  the  addition  of  a  period  of  actual  practice  in  the  construc- 
tive criticism  of  teaching.    77;    (5).  Professor  Bagley. 

Prerequisites:    Education  1,  6. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  Seminary  in  Education. — Hours  and  credits  to  be  ar 
ranged. 

Professor  Bagley,  Assistant  Professor  Anderson,  Dr.  Norton, 
hi.  Practice  Teaching. — This  course  is  based  upon  Educa- 
tion lie.  Each  graduate  student  taking  this  course  must  select, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education,  some  problem  of 
teaching  upon  which  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  among  educators, 
plans  means  for  investigating  this  problem,  and  present  a  written 
report  of  his  methods  and  results  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

Professor  Bagley,  Dr.  Norton. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
ASTRONOMY 

Students  with  no  mathematical  training  may  elect  course  1. 
Course  4  is  for  beginners,  but  requires  trigonometry.  Other  courses 
should  be  taken  in  the  order  of  3,  6,  15,  14,  7. 

1.  Elementary  Astronomy. — This  is  a  course  for  beginners 
and  does  not  require  mathematics.  From  lectures  and  the  text  the 
student  will  be  given  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  this  class 
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room  work  will  be  supplemented  by  direct  observation  of  the  sky. 
Some  simple  work  will  be  done  with  the  instruments  of  the  obser- 
vatory, but  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  those  observations  which  can 
be  made  without  apparatus,  and  which  the  student  can  do  in  after 
life.    /  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Stebbins,  Dr.  Reed. 

4.  General  Astronomy. — A  beginners  course,  with  more  ob- 
servational work  than  Astronomy  1.  Two  evenings  per  week  are 
spent  at  the  observatory.     77;  (5).  Dr.  Reed. 

Prerequisite :    Mathematics  4. 

6.  Practical  Astronomy. — This  course  is  offered  especially 
for  engineers.  Rough  and  accurate  determination  of  latitude,  azi- 
muth, and  time  are  essential  parts  of  the  course ;  and  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  methods  which  the  engineer  will  be  able  to  use 
with  the  ordinary  surveyor's  transit.  The  necessary  amount  of 
spherical  trigonometry  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
This  course  is  also  designed  to  train  the  student  in  the  art  of 
computing.     Comstock's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers.    II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Stebbins. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  7  or  8a. 

FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

7.  Theoretical  Astronomy. — This  course  begins  with  the  ele- 
mentary theory  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  is 
intended  to  lead  the  student  up  to  the  actual  computation  of  a 
cometary  orbit.    /,  77;  (3).  Dr.  Reed. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  8a,  8b,  or  7,  9. 

9.  Celestical  Mechanics. — A  continuation  of  course  7.  Intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  disturbed  planetary  motion.    I,  II.  Dr.  Reed. 

Prerequisite  :     Mathematics  16 ;  Astronomy  7. 

14.  Observational  Astronomy. — This  course  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  working  methods  of  an 
astronomical  observatory.  The  problems  set  for  solution  are  largely 
individual.     II;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Stebbins. 

Prerequisite :  Astronomy  15. 

15.  Geodetic  Astronomy. — Advanced  work  with  the  sextant, 
transit,  and  zenith  telescope.  The  methods  taught  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.     /;   (3). 

Assisant  Professor  Stebbins. 
Prerequisite :     Mathematics  7  or  8a. 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  are  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (i)  those  who  wish  to  elect 
the  subjects  as  an  element  in  a  general  education;  (2)  those  who 
will  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  mathematics  in  cognate  subjects, 
and  (3)  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  mathematics.  Those  who 
select  mathematics  as  a  major  subject  should  take  mathematics  2, 
4,  6  in  the  freshman  year;  mathematics  8a,  8b,  10,  the  sophomore 
year,  and  mathematics  16,  17a,  18a,  19a,  in  the  junior  year.  In  the 
senior  year  such  selection  may  be  made  from  the  courses  open  to 
graduates  and  undergraduates  as  seems  desirable.  Students  spe- 
cializing in  mathematics  are  advised  to  take  work  also  in  some  line 
of  applied  mathematics. 

INTRODUCTORY    COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

11.  College  Algebra. — The  work  of  this  course  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics.  Sections  A  to  S  are 
open  to  engineers.     /;   (3). 

Professor  Miller,  Associate  Professor  Wilczynski,  Assistant 
Professor  Rietz,  Assistant  Professor  Haskins,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Young,  Assistant  Professor  Sisam,  Dr.  Crathorne, 
Mr.  Ponzer,  Dr.  Neikirk,  Dr.  Borger,  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Lytle^ 
Dr.  Wahlin. 

3a.     Spherical  Trigonometry.—//;    (2).  Dr.  Reed 

Prerequisite :     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry. — /;  (2). 

Professor  Miller,  Associate  Professor  Wilczynski,  Assistant 
Professor  Rietz,  Assistant  Professor  Haskins,  Assistant 
Professor  Young,  Assistant  Professor  Sisam,  Dr.  Cra- 
thorne,  Mr.  Ponzer,  Dr.  Neikirk,  Dr.  Borger,  Dr.  Lytle^ 
Dr.  Wahlin. 

5.  Teachers'  Course. — In  this  course  special  attention  is  given? 
to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  algebra  and  geometry,, 
the  position  of  mathematics  in  the  secondary  school  course,  the  cor- 
relation of  mathematics  with  allied  subjects,  a  comparative  studjr 
of  the  leading  text-books,  and  a  brief  history  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics.    //;  (2).  Dr.  Lytlb. 
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6.  Analytic  Geometry. — An  introductory  course  in  plane  and 
solid  analytic  geometry.  Sections  A  to  S  are  for  engineers,  sec- 
tions T  to  V  are  for  students  of  the  College  of  Science  and  of  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     //;   (5). 

Professor  Miller,  Associate  Professor  Wilczynski,  Assistant 
Professor  Rietz,  Assistant  Professor  Haskins,  Assistant 
Professor  Young,  Assistant  Professor  Sisam,  Dr.  Cra- 
thorne,  Mr.  Ponzer,  Dr.  Neikirk,  Dr.  Borger,  Dr.  Lytle, 
Dr.  Wahlin. 

Prerequisite  :     Mathematics  2,  4. 

7,  9.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — The  principles 
of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  are  developed  and  applied 
to  functions  of  one  and  of  several  variables,  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  engineering  students.    /;  (5)  ;  II;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Wilczynski,  Assistant  Professor  Reitz, 
Assistant  Professor  Sisam,  Dr.  Crathorne,  Mr.  Ponzer, 
Dr.  Neikirk,  Dr.  Borger,  Dr.  Lytle,  Dr.  Wahlin. 

Prerequisite  :     Mathematics  6. 

8a,  8b.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — The  first  sem- 
ester of  this  course  (8a)  constitutes  an  introductory  course  in  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  The  course  in  the  second  semester 
(8b)  is  a  continuation  of  8a,  in  which  some  of  the  topics  consid- 
ered in  8a  are  considered  with  more  detail  and  new  topics  are  in- 
troduced, so  that  the  year's  work  approximately  covers  the  same 
ground  as  courses  7,  9  above.    /;  (5).    II;  (2). 

Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  Young,  Dr.  Lytle. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  6. 

10.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants. — A  continua- 
tion of  the  theory  of  equations  given  in  college  algebra  (Mathe- 
matics 2.)  It  is  based  on  Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions.    II;    (3).  Professor   Miller„ 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  7  or  8a. 

9a.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  (Second  Course)., 
— This  course  is  for  third  year  students,  and  is  designed  to  give 
a  more  detailed  discussion  of  certain  important  topics  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  first  course  (mathematics  7  and  9).  The  following 
subjects  are  treated.  The  definite  (single  and  multiple)  integral 
with  exercises  in  the  formulation  of  problems  arising  in  applied 
mathematics;  line,  surface,  and    volume  integrals;  the  theorems  of 
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Stokes  and  Green ;  partial  differentiation ;  exact  differentials  with  ap- 
plications of  the  conditions  for  exactness ;  elements  of  differential 
equations,  approximate  quadrature  and  integration  of  differential 
equations.     I,  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Haskins. 

Prerequisite  :  Mathematics  7  and  9. 

COURSES    FOR    GRADUATES     AND    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES 

j 6.  Differential  Equations. — This  course  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing topics  :  General  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients, 
spejial  forms  of  differential  equations  of  higher  order,  integration  in 
series,  etc.     /;    (3).  Professor  Shattuck. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  8a,  or  9. 

17a.  Advanced  Calculus. — This  course  begins  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  notions  and  theorems  of  the  calculus 
from  a  more  advanced  and  critical  point  of  view.  This  is  followed 
by  the  study  of  certain  more  advanced  topics  in  the  integral  calcu- 
lus, including  elliptic  integrals  and  functions  denned  by  definite  in- 
tegrals.   //;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Haskins. 

Prerequisite'.     Mathematics  8a,  8b  (or  7,  9.) 

18a.  Constructive  Geometry. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
primarily  the  development  and  training  of  the  student's  power  of 
space  perception.  To  this  end  the  properties  of  lines,  planes,  and 
the  simpler  surfaces  of  the  second  order  are  studied  by  various 
methods  of  parallel  and  central  projection.  Special  stress  is  laid 
on  the  graphical  interpretation  of  the  processes  of  analytic  geom- 
etry and  the  analytic  discussion  of  the  methods  of  descriptive  geom- 
etry.    /;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Sisam. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  6. 

19a.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. — A  general  review  of  the 
equations  of  the  plane  and  the  right  line  in  space  and  the  more  gen- 
eral properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  The  classification 
and  special  properties  of  quadrics,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  surfaces  in  general.     77;   (3).  Dr.  Crathorne. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  8a    (or  7),   10. 

20.  Calculus  of  Variations. — This  course  has  for  its  aim 
merely  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those  elements  of  the  science 
that  are  most  needed  in  the  study  of  the  higher  subjects  of 
mathematical  astronomy  and  physics.    II;  (3). 

Professor  Shattuck. 
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Prerequisite :     Mathematics   16. 

21  a.  Method  of  Least  Squares. — The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  subject.  The  following  subjects  are  studied:  Law  of 
probability  and  error,  adjustment  of  observations,  precision  of 
observations,  independent  and  conditional  observations,  etc.    /;  (2), 

Assistant  Professor  Stebbins. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  8a,  or  7. 

22a.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — This  course  deals 
with  the  integration  and  determination  of  the  integration  constants 
of  such  partial  differential  equations  as  arise  in  the  study  of  such 
subjects  as  the  flow  of  heat,  the  vibration  of  strings,  plates,  etc., 
and  electricity.      //;  (2).        Professor  Townsend,  Dr.  Crathorne. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  8a  or  9,  16. 

23a.  Averages  and  the  Mathematics  of  Investment. — The 
meaning,  use,  and  abuse  of  different  kinds  of  averages.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  theory  of  probability  to  averages,  and  the  application  of 
the  elements  of  probability  to  annuities,  insurance,  and  various 
branches  of  science.  Such  information  relating  to  loans  and  in- 
vestments as  can  best  be  put  into  algebraic  language,  and  are  of 
interest  to  the  general  student.  Many  practical  problems  are  given 
in  the  evaluation  of  investment  securities.    //;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Rietz. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  2  and  junior  standing. 

24a.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. — A  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.     /,  II;   (3). 

Professor  Town  send. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  8a,  8b,  (or  7,  9),  10. 

27.  Projective  Geometry  and  Linear  Transformations. — 
Sets  of  postulates  for  general  projective  geometry  and  the  intro- 
duction of  analytic  methods  on  the  basis  of  these  assumptions. 
Projective  transformations  in  the  line,  plane,  and  space.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  algebra  of  matrices  and  the  theory  of  invariants.  Sub- 
groups of  the  general  projective  group.  Euclidean,  non-euclidean, 
and  afnne  geometries.  Theory  of  conies  and  quadric  surfaces.  Real 
and  complex  geometries.  Throughout  the  emphasis  is  on  geometric 
and  algebraic  inter-relations.    I,  II;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Young,  Dr.  Borger. 

Prerequisite :     Senior  standing  in  Mathematics. 
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30.  Seminary  and  Thesis. — I,  II;  (3). 

Professor  Townsend,  Professor  Miller,  Associate  Professor 
Wilczynski,  Assistant  Professor  Rietz,  Assistant  Professor 
Haskins,   Assistant    Professor   Young,   Assistant    Professor 

SlSAM. 

31.  Actual  Theory. — A  detailed  study  of  the  application  of 
probability  to  life  contingencies,  the  construction  and  graduation  of 
mortality  tables,  the  elements  of  fire  insurance,  and  the  calculation 
of  premiums  for  various  types  of  life  and  fire  insurance.    I;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Rietz. 
Prerequisite :     Mathematics  8a,  and  29. 
(Not  given  1909-10). 

courses  for  graduates 

101.  Functions  of  Real  Variables. — An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  functions  of  real  variables,  making  use  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  theory  of  assemblages.    I,  II;  (3). 

Professor  Townsend. 
Prerequisite :     Mathematics  8a,  8b,  (or  7,  9),  10. 
(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1911-12). 

102.  Fourier's  Series. — This  course  is  intended  for  students 
both  of  pure  mathematics  and  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  consists 
of  a  brief  consideration  of  the  elementary  theory  of  Fourier's  and 
allied  series,  followed  by  detailed  discussion  of  numerous  physical 
applications  and  consideration  of  classical  and  recent  researches  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  Fourier's  series  and  operations  upon  them. 
I,  77;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Haskins. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  16. 

103.  Theory  of  Potential. — The  elements  of  the  theory  of  the 
logarithmic  and  Newtonian  potential  functions.  Green's  theorems 
and  functions.  Boundary  value  problems.  Applications  to  physical 
problems.     II;    (3).  Assistant   Professor   Haskins 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics   16. 
(Not  given   1909-10.) 

104.  Expansions  in  Terms  of  Oscillatory  Functions. — I; 
(3).  Assistant  Professor  Haskins. 

Prerequisite :      Mathematics    16. 

(Not  given   1909-10;  to  be  given  1910-11.) 
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no.  Elliptic  Functions.— The  elements  of  the  theory  of 
elliptic  functions  with  applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics.  In- 
troduction to  the  theory  of  the  elliptic  modular  functions.  I,  II; 
(3).  Professor  Townsend. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  24a. 

(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1910-n.) 

in.  Automorphic  Functions. — An  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  automorphic  functions.  The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  mostly 
to  the  group-theoretic  side  of  the  theory;  the  second  semester  will 
b  concerned  with  the  function-theoretic  developmnts  and  applica- 
tions.    I,  //;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Young. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  24a  and  preferably  27. 

(To  be  given  1909-10). 

112.  Abelian  Functions. — Discussion  of  the  algebraic  func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable  and  their  integrals,  Riemann's  surfaces, 
birational  transformations,  Abel's  theorem  with  geometrical  appli- 
cations, the  inversion  problem  and  the  theta  functions.     I,  II;   (3). 

Associate  Professor  Wilczynski. 
Prerequisite  :     Mathematics  24a,  no. 
(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1911-12). 

113.  Theory  of  Linear  Differential  Equations. — 77;  (3). 

Assitant  Professor  Young. 
Prerequisite  :     Mathematics  16,  24a. 
(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1911-12). 

114.  Real  Solutions  of  Linear  Differential  Equations. — 
II;   (3).  Assitsant  Professor  Haskins. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics   16. 

(Not  to  be  given  1 109-10;  to  be  given  1910-n.) 

115.  Integral  Equations. — I,  II;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Haskins. 

Prerequisite :    Mathematics  16. 

(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1911-12). 

120.  Elementary  Theory  of  Groups. — The  study  of  the 
groups  which  present  themselves  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  trig- 
onometry is  followed  by  a  determination  and  study  of  those  which 
can  be  represented  with  a  small  number  of  letters.    The  latter  part 
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of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  abstract  group  theory  and  the  Galois 
theory  of  equations.    /,  II;  (3).  Professor  Miller. 

(Not  to  be  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1910-11). 

121.  Theory  of  Groups. — Second  course.  This  course  pre- 
supposes about  one  year's  work  in  group-theory.  It  will  be  devoted 
to  special  topics  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  class.  The  early 
part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  recent  ad 
vances  and  methods  along  these  special  lines,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  latter  part  may  be  used  for  research.     /,  II;   (3). 

Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  120. 

(To  be  given  1909-10.) 

124.  Theory  of  Numbers. — The  principal  subjects  considered 
in  this  course  are :  congruences,  Kronecker's  modular  systems, 
quadratic  residues,  quadratic  forms,  and  algebraic  numbers.  /,  II; 
(3).  Professor  Miller. 

(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1911-12). 

129.  Theory  of  Statistics. — The  general  methods  of  statis- 
tical investigation,  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probability  to 
statistical  data,  the  fitting  of  curves  to  observation,  interpolation, 
theory  of  errors,  and  the  mathematical  theory  of  variability  and 
correlation,  the  application  of  the  principles  developed  to  problems 
in  economics  and  biology.     /,  77;    (3).     Assistant  Professor  Rietz. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  80. 
(To  be  given  1909-10). 

130.  Invariants  and  Higher  Plane  Curves. — This  course  in- 
cludes the  general  theory  of  algebraic  curves,  together  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  invariants  to  higher  plane  curves.  Special 
study  is  made  of  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.    /,  //;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Sisam. 
Prerequisite :     Mathematics  8a,  8b,  10,  27. 
(To  be  given  1909-10). 

131.  Algebraic  Surfaces. — In  this  course  are  considered  the 
application  of  homogeneous  coordinates  and  the  theory  of  invar- 
iants to  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  and  also  the  general  theory 
of  surfaces  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.     I,  II;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Sisam. 
Prerequisite  :     Mathematics  19a,  130. 
(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1910-11). 
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135.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — Applications  of  the  cal- 
culus to  the  general  theory  of  curves  and  surfaces  based  primarily 
on  the  use  of  Cartesian  coordinates.  Relation  of  the  theory  of  sur- 
faces to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  a  pair  of  quadratic  differential 
forms.    I,  II;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Wilczynski. 

Prerequisite :    Mathematics  16. 

(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1910-11). 

136.  Projective  Differential  Geometry. — This  course  includes 
a  brief  account  of  Lie's  theory  with  applications  to  the  theory  of 
invariants  of  systems  of  linear  differential  equations.  The  differen- 
tial properties  of  plane  and  space  curves,  and  of  surfaces  are  con- 
sidered from  a  projective  point  of  view.  This  more  general  pro- 
jective standpoint  distinguishes  the  course  from  the  usual  treat- 
ment of  differential  geometry,  which  is  metric.    I,  II;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Wilczynski. 
Prerequisite  :     Mathematics  16,  27. 
(To  be  given  1909-10). 

140.  The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics. — A  course 
dealing  with  general  concepts  of  higher  mathematics  in  their  bear- 
ing on  elementary  mathematics.    I.  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Young. 

Prerequisite :     Senior  standing  in  Mathematics. 
(Not  given  1909-10;  to  be  given  1911-12). 

141.  Vector  Analysis. — A  systematic  exposition  of  the  subject 
based  upon  the  notations  of  Gibbs,  followed  by  a  comparative  study 
of  the  various  systems  which  have  been  proposed.  I,  II;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Wilczynski. 
Prerequisite :    Mathematics  8b. 
(Not  given  in  1909-10). 

PHYSICS 
introductory  courses  for  undergraduates 

1.  General  Physics. — Lectures  with  class  room  demonstra- 
tions, recitations,  and  written  exercises.  This  course  is  taken  regu- 
larly by  sophomores  in  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. The  laboratory  course,  Physics  3,  is  to  be  taken  at  the  same 
time.     Two  lectures  and  one  quiz  weekly.    I;  (3),  77;   (2). 

Professor     Carman,     Assistant      Professors     Watson,     and 

Schultz,  Mr.  Stifler,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Hornbeck,  Mr.  

Prerequisite :    Mathematics  3  or  4. 
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3.  Physical  Measurements. — Laboratory  experiments  running 
parallel  with  Physics  1;  two  two-hour  periods  each  week;  during 
the  first  six  weeks  there  will  be  quizzes  in  connection  with  Physics 

1.    I,  II;  (2). 

Assistant    Professor    Schultz,    Mr.    Stempel,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 
Hornbeck,  Mr.  . 

Prerequisite  :     See  Physics  1. 

2a.  General  Physics. — Lectures  with  class  room  demonstra- 
tions, and  recitations.  This  course  is  recommended  for  students  in 
courses  in  arts  and  science.  The  laboratory  course,  Physics  2b,  is  to 
be  taken  at  the  same  time.  Tzvo  lectures  and  one  quiz  weekly. 
7,  II;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Watson,  Dr.  Taylor. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  3  or  4  (or  may  be  taken  at  same 
time.) 

2b.  Introductory  Laboratory  Physics. — A  course  of  physical 
measurements  to  supplement  Physics  2a.  Two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week.    I,  II;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Watson,  Dr.  Taylor. 

Prerequisite  :     See  Physics  2a. 

intermediate  courses 

These  courses  are  second-year  physics  courses,  following 
Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

14.  Properties  of  Matter. — Text-books,  Poynting  and  Thomp- 
son's Properties  of  Matter ;  Stewart  and  Gee's  Practical  Physics, 
Vol.  I.  Two  afternoons  in  the  laboratory,  with  recitation,  assigned 
reading,  and  reports.    I,  77;  (2).  Professor  Carman. 

Prerequisite :  Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

15.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  laboratory  course  with 
lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.     I,  II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Knipp. 
Prerequisite :     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

16.  Heat. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  fundamental  heat 
phenomena,  and  elements  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  Labora- 
tory experiments  in  thermometry,  calorimetry,  vapor  pressures,  ex- 
pansion, and  conduction  in  radiation  of  heat,  mechanical  eqivalent 
of  heat,  etc.     777;   (2).  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

Prerequisite :     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

17.  Light. — Recitations  and  laboratory  exercises.  Edser's 
Light  is  used  as  a  text-book.     /7;  (2).  Professor  Carman. 
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Prerequisite  :     Physics  i  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

18.  Teachers'  Course. — Practical  work  for  students  preparing 
to  teach  physics.  The  course  includes  (a)  discussion  of  classroom 
text-books,  laboratory  manuals,  apparatus  ordering,  and  methods  of 
conducting  work  in  physics;  (b)  the  working  out  in  detail  of  a 
laboratory  course  suitable  for  a  high  school.  The  student  will  per- 
form some  of  the  experiments  to  be  given  in  this  proposed  course, 
and  will  also  do  manipulative  work  with  glass  and  apparatus  when 
necessary.     /;   (2).  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

Prerequisite :     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES    AND   GRADUATES 

4.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements. — Laboratory  ex- 
ercises with  discussions  and  recitations.  The  course  extends 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  taken  by  junior  students  in  electrical  en- 
gineering and  is  recommended  to  others  wishing  an  exact  course 
in  electrical  and  magnetic  measurements.  Two  three-hour  periods 
weekly.    I,  II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Knipp,  Mr.  Stifler,  Mr.  Stephenson. 

Prerequisite :  Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b ;  Mathematics  7 
and  9. 

25.  Heat. — Lectures  and  recitations  based  on  Le  Chatelier's 
High  Temperature  Measurements.  Laboratory  work  will  be  given 
involving  measurements  of  temperatures  with  thermo-couples,  re- 
sistance thermometer  and  various  types  of  optical  pyrometers. 
Melting  and  boiling  points  will  also  be  determined.  Problems  in- 
volving the  investigation  of  properties  of  bodies  over  a  range  of 
temperature  from  that  of  liquid  air  to  the  electric  arc  will  be  taken 
up  so  far  as  time  allows,  but  such  problems  will  more  properly  come 
under  course  31.     II;  (2).  Professor  Carman. 

Prerequisite  :    Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b ;  Physics  16  advised. 

30a.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Electricity. — A  course  of 
lectures  and  recitations  discussing  the  phenomena  with  elementary 
calculus  methods,  and  with  occasional  lecture-room  demonstrations. 
Two  periods  weekly  for  the  year.    I,  II;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Knipp. 

Prerequisite  :  Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

30b.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  electrical 
measurements,   including  experimental  work   in   some  of  the  more 
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rf  tent  developments,  such  as  electric  waves  and  their  application  to 
wireless  telegraphy,  electrical  discharge  in  gases,  etc.  /  or  II; 
(2,  3,  or  5.)  Assistant  Professor  Knjpp. 

Prerequisite :     Physics  4,  30a  desired. 

CHEMISTRY 

Students  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  give,  at  least  one  year  to 
the  subject,  including  Chemistry  1  or  ia,  2,  and  3.  Those  continu- 
ing in  the  second  year  should  take  Chemistry  5a  and  5b,  5c  or  13a. 
la  the  third  year  there  should  be  taken  Chemistry  14  or  9  9a,  9b,  31 
and  33a.  Along  with  these,  more  special  courses  may  be  taken  if  de- 
sired, but  in  general,  students  are  not  advised  to  take  the  special 
courses  unless  they  have  had  the  fundamental  work  represented  by 
the  selection  given  above.  Students  who  desire  a  training  for  pro- 
fessional work  in  chemistry,  either  as  teachers  or  in  its  industrial  ap- 
sional  work  in  chemistry,  either  as  teachers  or  in  its  industrial  ap- 
plications, will  naturally  take  the  chemical  course  or  the  course  in 
chemical   engineering. 

Students  who  find  it  impossible  to  take  more  than  one  semester's 
work  are  requested  to  register  for  Chemistry  1  or  ia  in  the  second 
semester  rather  than  the  first. 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  deals  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  science.  Alexander  Smith's  General  Inorganic 
Chemistry..  I,  or  II;   (5). 

Professor  Noyes,  Dr.   Balke,  Dr.   Smith,  Dr.   Isham,  Dr.   Mc- 
Carthy. 
ia.     Inorganic   Chemistry. — A   course  in   inorganic  chemistry 
for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry.    The 
course  includes  class  and  laboratory  work.    I,  or  //;  (4). 

Professor  Noyes,  Dr.  Balke,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Isham. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Chemistry  1  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  metallic  ele- 
ments, their  classification,  compounds,  and  chemical  properties.  The 
work  is  from  lectures  and  assigned  text.  It  must  be  accompanied 
by  Chemistry  3.  Alexander  Smith's  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
II;  (2).     Professor  Noyes,  Dr.  Balke,,  Dr.  Isham,  Dr.  McCarthy. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  1. 

3.  Qualitive   Analysis. — This   course   consists    of    recitations 
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and  laboratory  practice  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  qualitative  anal- 
ysis.    It  must  be  accompanied  by  Chemistry  2.     /  or  II;   (3). 

Dr.  Smith,    Dr.  McCarthy. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  1. 

5a.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  laboratory 
work  comprises  a  series  of  experiments  which  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  metods.  The  lec- 
tures and  recitations  consist  of  a  consideration  of  stoichiometrical 
relations,  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  and  their  application  to 
the  study  of  solutions.  Medical  preparatory  students  are  given 
special  problems  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course.     I;    (5). 

Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Burgess. 

Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  2,  3. 

5b.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  5a.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  methods  with  practice  in  the  analysis  of  silicates,  me 
tallic  compounds  and  alloys.  Some  work  in  advanced  qualitative 
analysis  will  be  given  to  students  in  the  courses  in  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering.     II;  Lectures;  Laboratory ;   (5). 

Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Burgess. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5a. 

5c.  Food  Analysis. — This  course  includes  the  analysis  of  food 
stuffs,  grain,  milled  products,  alcoholic  beverages,  baking  powders,, 
vinegars,  syrups,  sugars,  etc.  Students  who  have  taken  work  amount- 
ing to  five  hours'  credit  in  this  course  may  arrange  to  do  more  ad- 
vanced work  along  the  following  lines;  (a)  the  study  of  methods 
for  detecting  food  adulterations  ;  (b)  the  separation  and  determina- 
tion of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods  ;. 
(c)  the  identification  and  estimation  of  the  carbohydrate  constitu- 
ents of  food  products.     II;   (3-5).  Dr.  Holmes. 

Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  5a  or  13a,  and  9  or  14. 

6.  Chemical  Technology. — This  is  a  course  of  lectures  com- 
prising a  study  of  technological  chemistry  as  illustrated  in  those  in- 
dustries having  a  chemical  basis  for  their  principal  operations  and 
processes.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  journals.  Thorp's  Industrial 
Chemistry  is  used  as  a  guide.  No  laboratory  work.  II;  (2).  Pro- 
Professor  Parr. 

Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  5a. 

7.  Metallurgy. — A  general  course  in  metallurgical  processes. 
Lectures   and  assigned  reading.     /;    (2).  Professor   Parr. 

Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  5a. 
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8.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis. — Analyses  are  made  of  all  the 
constituents  by  both  rapid  or  technical,  and  standard  methods.  II; 
<3).  Dr.  Holmes. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5b. 

9.  Organic  Chemistry. — For  students  of  the  medical  prepara- 
tory course  and  others  desiring  a  short  course  in  this  subject.  The 
work  consists  in  the  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  more 
typical  and  simple  organic  compounds,  followed  by  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  most  of  the  important  classes  of  derivatives  of  carbon. 
Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry.    Must  be  accompanied  by  9c.    II;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Curtiss. 

Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  2  and  3. 

9a.  Organic  Synthesis. — Laboratory  work  for  students  of  the 
chemical  course,  in  ultimate  organic  analysis  and  the  preparation 
and  study  of  typical  organic  compounds,  to  accompany  Chemistry 
14.    /;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Curtiss,  Mr.  Derick. 

Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  3  and  3. 

9b.  Organic  Synthesis  and  Analysis. — Continuation  of  9a, 
to  accompany  Chemistry  14.     II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Curtiss,  Mr.  Derick. 

Prerequisite :      Chemistry   9a. 

9c.  Organic  Synthesis. — Laboratory  work  in  organic  chemis- 
try for  students  of  the  medical  preparatory  course.  Typical  organic 
compounds  are  prepared  and  studied.  Especial  attention  is  directed 
to  the  organic  substances  of  medicinal  value  and  those  of  physi- 
ological importance.    //;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Curtiss,  Mr.  Derick. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  2  and  3. 

10a.  Sanitary  Analysis. — Lectures  on  history,  sources,  con- 
tamination, and  the  standards  of  purity  of  potable  waters  and  waters 
for  industrial  purposes,  together  with  practice  in  analytical  methods. 
I;  (2).  Professor  Bartow. 

11.  Research. — In  the  senior  year  a  special  line  of  work  is  ar- 
ranged for  each  individual,  designed  particularly  to  develop  self-re- 
liance and  initiative  in  dealing  with  new  problems  or  topics  need- 
ing comparative  study  or  review.  A  thesis  must  be  prepared  em- 
bodying a  thorough"  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  As  far  as 
possible  the   subject  must  be  determined   upon   and   reading  begun 
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in  the  junior  year.     A  minimum  of  five  semester  hours  is  required. 

1,  //;  (5). 

Professors  Noyes,  Parr,  Bartow,  Hawk,  Assistant   Professor 

Curtiss,  Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Balke,  Dr.  Washburn,  Dr.  Smith, 

Dr.  Isham,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Jesse,  Dr.  Burgess,  Dr.  McCarthy 

14.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  consists  of  lectures  and 
recitations  upon  the  fundamental  principles  and  more  important 
compounds  of  organic  chemistry.  Noyes's  Organic  Chemistry. 
This  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Chemistry  9a  and  9b.  /,  II ; 
(3)-  Professor  Noyes. 

Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  5a. 

15.  Physiological  Chemistry. — This  course  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  students  desiring  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  physiological  chemistry.  It  will  consist  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  conferences  and  practical  work.  The  course  will 
include  a  systematic  study  of  enzymes ;  carbohydrates ;  salivary  di- 
gestion; gastric  digestion;  fats;  pancreatic  digestion,  intestinal 
digestion  ;  bile ;  putrefaction  products  ;  feces  ;  blood  ;  milk ;  epithe- 
lial and  connective  tissue;  muscular  tissue;  nervous  tissue  and 
urine.  The  work  on  gastric  juice,  blood,  urine,  and  milk  will  be 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  and  all  the  clinical  aspects  of 
these  topics  will  be  treated  thoroughly  for  the  benefit  of  prospective 
students  of  medicine.  The  course  is  open  to  graduates  and  under- 
graduates.   I ;  (5).  Professor  Hawk. 

Prerequisite :     Two  years'  work  in  chemistry. 

18.  Special  Courses. — Special  courses  as  indicated  below,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  laboratory  work,  may  be  arranged  for  those  com- 
petent to  pursue  them.  From  1  to  10  hours'  credit  will  be  allowed 
in  the  undergraduate  courses  for  such  work. 

(a)  Special  problems  in  assaying  and  ore  treatment.  Free- 
milling  chlorination  and  cyanide  tests.  Professor  Parr 

(b)  Advanced  metallurgical  chemistry.  Professor  Parr. 

(c)  Analysis   and  calorimetry  of   fuels.  Professor   Parr. 

(d)  Paints,  oils,  etc.     Protective  coverings  for  wood  and  iron. 

Professor  Parr. 

(e)  Analysis  of  commercial   fertilizers.  Dr.   Holmes. 

(f)  Special  methods  of  gas  analysis.  Professor   Parr. 
21.     Proximate   Organic  Analysis. — A   course  of   laboratory 

practice,  for  advanced  students,  in  systematic  methods  for  the  iden- 
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tification  or  organic  compounds  and  a  study  of  organic  mixtures  as 
found  in  commercial  articles.     /;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Curtiss,  Mr.  Derick. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  9b  or  9c. 

22.  Animal  Chemistry. — A  course  for  the  detailed  study  of 
the  chemical  compound  of  animal  products  and  feeding  stuffs.  This 
is  a  combined  classroom  and  laboratory  course.     /,  or  II;  (3-5). 

Professor   Grind-ley. 

Prerequisite :     Two  years'  work  in  chemistry. 

24.  Toxicology. — Mainly  laboratory  work  upon  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  the  more  common  poisons,  organic  and  inorganic. 
II;    (2).  Assistant   Professor  Curtiss,   Mr.   Derick. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5a  and  9. 

27.  Qualitative  Analysis  of  the  Rare  Elements. — A  detailed 
study  of  the  rare  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  work  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  identification  and  separation  of  the  elements  and 
the  study  of  the  formation,  solubilities,  and  chemical  reactions  of 
their  salts.  Reading  is  assigned  in  connection  wth  laboratory  work, 
//;  (3).  Dr.  Balke. 

Prerequisite :     Two  years'  work  in  Chemistry. 

31.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  present,  in  an  elementary  manner,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant principles  and  methods  of  physical  chemistry  and  electro- 
chemistry. Instruction  is  by  lectures  and  recitations.  To  secure 
familiarity  in  applying  the  laws  and  principles  of  physical  chemis- 
try to  practical  problems  in  other  branches  of  chemistry,  the  student 
is  expected  to  solve  numerous  problems  in  connection  with  this 
course.     Walker's  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry.    II;  (3). 

Dr.  Washburn. 

Prerequistie :     Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  Physics  1  or  2a. 

33a.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — A  laboratory  course 
to  accompany  course  31.  The  experiments  performed  will  include, 
the  methods  of  determining  molecular  weight  both  in  the  gaseous 
state  and  in  solution ;  the  application  of  the  principles  relating  to 
chemical  equilibrium;  the  measurement  of  the  electrical  conductivi- 
ty of  solutions  and  the  application  of  this  property  intererpreting 
the  phenomena  occurring  within  the  solution ;  and  the  illustration 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  thermochemistry.  II; 
(2).  Dr.  Washburn,  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5a,  Physics  2b  or  3. 
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61.  Inorganic  Preparations. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chemical  products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture 
and  testing  of  pure  chemicals,  fractionation,  and  other  processes  of 
the  manufacturing  chemist.  II;   (2)  Professor  Parr,  Dr.  Jesse. 

65.  Technical  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis. — Examination  of 
gases,  gas  mixtures,  flue  gases,  and  fuels.  Determination  of  calorific 
values  and  calculation  of  efficiencies.  /;  (2). 

Professor  Parr,  Dr.  Jesse. 
Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5b. 

66.  Exact  Gas  Analysis. — A  laboratory  and  lecture  course  on 
the  analysis  of  commonly  occurring  gaseous  mixtures,  involving 
the  use  of  the  Hempel  apparatus,  measurement  of  gases  under  con- 
stant pressure  and  constant  volume,  and  determination  of  the  den- 
sity  of   gases.    77;    (2).  Dr.    Isham 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5b. 

69.  Assaying. — The  fire  assay  of  lead,  gold,  and  silver  ores. 
Fluxes,  reagents,  and  charges  are  studied  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous typical  ores,  and  practice  given  in  use  of  the  crucible  and  muffle 
furnaces  and  in  the  manipulations  connected  with  fire  assaying.  I ; 
(2).  Professor  Parr,  Dr.  Mears. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5a.     Mineralogy. 

93.  Journal  Meeting. — For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 
/,  77/  (1).  All  members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  Chemical  De- 
partment. 

GEOLOGY 

To  students  who  are  especially  interested  in  geology  the  de- 
partment offers  three  lines  of  work,  and  recommends  that  the  cours- 
es be  usually  taken  in  the  order  indicated  below : 

Minerology,  Petrography,  Economic  Geology. — For  those  who 
care  particularly  for  minerals  and  rocks,  their  identification,  origin, 
and  transformations ;  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  classification 
of  ores  and  the  economic  qualities  of  non-metallic  minerals,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  following  courses  be  taken  in  the  order 
given:     Geology  19,  1,  ia,  5,  6,  7,  17,  15,  2. 

Stratigraphy,  Paleontology. — If  the  student  cares  more  for 
the  history  of  rocks,  the  order  in  which  they  were  laid  down,  the 
conditions  which  gave  them  their  peculiarities,  and  the  evolution  of 
living  forms  as  shown  by  the  succession  of  fossils,  the  following 
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courses  are  recommended  in  order:  Geology  19,  1,  ia,  9,  16,  5,  i8r 
20,  15,  4.  * 

Physiographic  Geology,  Physical  Geography. — If  interest  lies 
more  in  the  earth's  surface,  the  origin  of  its  topographic  forms,  the 
agencies  which  are  transforming  them,  and  the  influence  of  these 
upon  the  welfare  of  plants,  animals,  and  man,  the  courses  below 
are  advised,  in  order : 

Geology  19,  14,  10,  5,  ia,  11,  8,  20,  17,  4.  These  courses  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  prospective  teachers  of  physiography. 

The  attention  of  students  who  can  devote  but  a  single  semester 
to  the  subject  is  directed  to  the  following  courses:  For  engineers, 
Geology  3,  5,  13.  For  Agriculturists,  Geology  12,  8,  14.  For  stu- 
dents in  commerce,  Geology  14,  8.  For  students  in  literature  and 
science,   Geology   3,    1,    10,    14,   8. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

i.  General  Geology. — A  study  of  the  agents  and  processes  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  earth's  present  features.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.     /;   (5).  Assistant  Professor  Savage. 

Prerequisite :     Chemistry  1  or  an  equivalent. 

ia.  Historical  Geology. — A  continuation  of  Course  1.  A  study 
of  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and  its  life.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  largely  of  a  study  of  a  few 
of  the  more  characteristic  fossils  from  the  various  horizons.  This 
forms  an  introduction  to  Courses  9  and  16.    II;  (5). 

Assistant  Professor    Savage. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  I,  3  or  10. 

2.  Economic  Geology. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  manner  of 
occurrence  of  minerals  and  rocks  of  economic  importance,  with 
special  reference  to  those  found  in  North  America.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.     //;   (5).  Associate  Professor  Bayley, 

Prerequisite :     Geology  5  and  1,  and  ia  or  3. 

3.  Elements  of  Geology. — A  synoptical  course  treating  of  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  mineralogy,  and  dynamic,  historic,, 
and  economic  geology.  It  should  be  taken  by  those  who  do  not  ex- 
pect to  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  the  subject.  One  hour 
each  day  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work  and  the  time  is  about  equally- 
divided  between  the  study  of  minerals,  rocks,  contour  maps,  etc.,, 
and  fossils.     I;   (5).  Professor  Rolfe,  Dr.  Bagg. 
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4.  Thesis  Course. — Students  taking  this  course  are  assigned 
certain  field  or  laboratory  problems  upon  which  they  are  expected 
to  make  a  complete  report  under  the  direction  of  some  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  department,  with  maps,  sections,  and  figures  based 
on  their  own  observations.     //;   (5). 

5.  Mineralogy. — The  first  course  in  mineralogy  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  succeeding  work  in  petrography  and  economic 
geology,  and  in  addition  to  furnish  a  general  working  knowledge 
of  the  most  common  ores  and  minerals  of  scientific  importance.  The 
course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  crystallography  and  upon  such  characteristics  of  about  125 
of  the  most  important  minerals  as  will  enable  the  student  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  The  laboratory  work  includes  a 
short  course  in  blowpipe  analysis.    /;  (5). 

Associate  Professor  Bayley. 
Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  1,  2,  3. 

6.  Physical  and  Optical  Mineralogy. — A  direct  introduction 
to  the  course  in  petrography.  The  physical  and  optical  properties 
of  minerals  are  discussed  in  lectures  and  studied  in  laboratory  with 
special  reference  to  their  relations  with  respect  to  symmetry.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  polarized  light 
and  its  practical  use  in  identifying  the  rock-forming  materials.  //; 
(3).  Associate  Professor  Bayley. 

Prerequisite :   Geology  5. 

7.  Petrography. — The  principles  learned  in  Course  6  are  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  rocks.  Lectures  describe  the  different  types  of 
these  rocks  and  discuss  their  origin  and  classification.  In  the  labor- 
atory a  representative  suite  of  specimens  is  studied  in  the  hand 
specimen  and  thin  section.     /;   (3).       Associate  Professor  Bayley. 

Prerequisite :     Geology  6. 

8.  Physical  Geography. — Physiography  of  Europe  with  se- 
lected regions  in  the  Americas,  Asia,  Africa,  etc.  This  course  will 
be  useful  to  students  in  the  courses  in  commerce,  as  it  explains  the 
physical  conditions  which  control  th  production  of  the  principal 
commodities  used  by  man.     It  also  supplements  course  II.    77;  (3). 

Professor  Rolfe,  Mr.  Hutton. 
Prerequisite :  Geology  14. 

9.  Paleontology. — A  study  of  paleozoic  invertebrate  fossils, 
their  classification  and  relationships.     Instruction  will  be  given  in 
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the  identification  of  the  fossils,  and  in  the  finding  and  use  of  the 
literature  of  the  subjects.    Lectures  and  laboratory.  /;  (5). 

Assistant  Professor  Savage. 
Prerequisite :  Geology  ia.  Recommended :   1  year  of  botany  or 
zoology. 

10.  Physiographic  Geology. — A  course  in  General  Geology 
in  which  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  origin,  modification  and  de- 
struction of  geographic  forms,  and  on  the  relation  of  these  forms 
to  underlying  geologic  structure.  This  course  together  with  Me- 
teorology (No.  14)  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  expect 
to  teach  physical  geography.     77;   (5). 

Professor  Rolfe,  Mr.   Hutton. 

11.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the 
topography,  climatology  and  economic  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  contiguous  portions  of  Canada  and  Mexico.     I;   (5). 

Professor  Rolfe,  Mr.  Hutton. 
Prerequisite :     Geology  14  and  1  or  3  or  10. 

12.  Geology  of  Soils. — A  discussion  of  those  portions  of  Geo- 
logy which  help  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  various  classes  of  soils, 
the  mineral  composition  and  physical  characteristics  of  each  class, 
and  the  transformations  which  they  undergo.     II;   (5). 

Professor  Rolfe,  Dr.  Bagg. 
Prerequisite :     Chemistry  1  or  an  equivalent. 

14.  Meteorology. — An  elementary  course  in  meteorolgy,  ocean- 
ography and  climatology.  This  course  deals  with  the  general  cir- 
culation of  the  atmosphere;  ocean  currents;  the  laws  of  storms; 
and  the  influence  of  these  on  the  distribution  of  rainfall  and  the 
climatic  conditions  which  control  the  geographic  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals.    I;  (3).  Professor  Rolfe,  Mr.  Hutton. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  for  Geology  8.  Courses  14  and  8 
should  be  taken  with  Economics  26  by  students  of  commerce. 

15.  Structural  Geology. — An  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  rocks  which  form  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  consequent  distri- 
bution on  its  surface.  A  study  of  mountains,  faults,  folds,  and 
other  diastrophic  phenomena.     /;   (5). Associate  Professor  Bayley. 

Prerequisite :     Geology  ia. 

16.  Stratigraphy. — This  course  follows  Course  9,  and  is  a 
study  of  the  methods  and  criteria  employed  in  the  correlation  of 
strata,   of  the  characteristic  invertebrate   faunas   of   the  successive 
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geologic  formation,  and  their  distribution,  and  of  the  application  of 
these  studies  to  the  problems  of  stratigraphy.    Lectures  and  labora- 
tory.   //;  (5).  Assistant  Professor  Savage. 
Prerequisite  :     Geology  9. 

17.  Continental  Evolution. — A  study  of  the  development  of 
continents  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  strata  of  the  successive 
geological  systems,  and  the  character  and  variations  of  the  sedi- 
ments with  their  faunas  in  each  period.  Also  conclusions  based  upon 
them  as  to  the  distribution  of  lands  and  seas,  and  their  relative 
altitudes  in  geologic  ages.     I;  (5).  Dr.  Bagg. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  ia  or  11. 

18.  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  Paleontology. — A  study  of  the 
classification  and  development  of  the  mesozoic  and  tertiary  inverte- 
brate fossil  forms  with  some  consideration  of  the  evolution  of 
vertebrates  during  the  same  periods.     77;    (5).  Dr.   Bagg. 

Prerequisite :  Geology  ia  and  Geology  9  or  10  credits  in  botany 
or  zoology. 

This  course  will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who  specialize  in 
botany  or  zoology. 

19.  Field  Geology. — Introductory  Course. — In  1909  a  field  trip 
of  two  weeks  will  be  taken  as  a  course  introductory  to  the  regular 
courses  in  general  geology  and  physiography.  Stops  will  be  made 
at  Waldron  and  Richmond,  Indiana,  Louisville  and  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  Kentucky ;  and  at  the  Wyandotte  or  Mammoth  Cave.  The 
localities  visited  will  illustrate  the  marked  difference  between  the 
physiographic  features  of  youthful  and  mature  topography,  and  of 
glaciated  and  non-glaciated  areas.  At  the  selected  localities  are 
classic  exposures  of  richly  fossiliferous  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and 
Devonian  strata.  Fossils  will  be  collected  from  the  different  hori- 
zons, and  their  use  in  determining  the  age  of  rocks  will  be  ex- 
plained. The  party  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Savage, 
,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mutton.     /;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Savage,  Mr.  Hutton. 

Note  :  The  party  will  leave  Urbana  on  Tuesday  morning, 
August  31,  1909.  Expenses  will  be  kept  down  to  the  minimum  and  it 
is  thought  that  they  will  not  exceed  $40.00. 

Enrollment  for  the  trip  will  be  made  at  the  Geological  lecture 
room  at  2  p.  m.  on  August  30.  A  credit  of  two  hours  will  be  al- 
lowed for  this  course  on  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  report  on 
the  physiography  or  the  general  geology  of  the  localities  visited, 
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based  on  notes  and  collections  obtained  in  the  field.  The  student 
will  be  expected  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  courses  in  geology  or 
physiography  the  next  semester.  Those  who  think  of  taking  the 
trip  will  please  see  Professor  Savage  or  Mr.  Hutton  as  soon  as 
possible. 

20.  Field  Geology. — A  short  field  course  in  Geology  will  be 
given  during  the  summer  of  1910  (June  16  to  30).  This  will  in- 
volve training  in  ihe  field  determination  of  physical  features  and 
rock  formations,  with  mapping  and  description,  of  a  small  area 
in  Carroll  County,  Illinois.     II;   (2).     Assistant  Professor  Savage 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
BOTANY 

1.  Histology  and  Physiology. — A  study  of  the  tissues  nad  or 
gans  of  plants  and  of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  growth,  and  irri- 
tability.    II  (5). 

Assistant  Professor  Hottes,  Mr.  Knight,  Miss  Baldwin. 
Prerequisite  :     Entrance  credit  in  botany    or  Botany  11,  Chemis- 
try 1  or  Physics  2a. 

2.  Morphology. — The  general  morphology  and  taxonomy  of 
plants  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  including  a  study 
of  selected  types.     Occasional  field  excursions.     /;  (5). 

Dr.   Gleason. 

Prerequisite :     Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11. 

In  courses  1  and  2  taken  together,  either  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers  or  the  reverse,  there  is  offered  a  general  introduction  to 
the  science  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  study,  and  as  a  uni- 
fied course  for  general  students.  Each  semester's  work  is,  however, 
independent,  and  may  be  separately  credited. 

3.  Cytology  and  Physiology. — Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and 
assigned  reading.  The  course  extends  through  the  year,  but  the 
work  of  each  semester  is  credited  separately  under  the  designations 
of  3a  and  3b.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  mainly  to  cytology  and 
histology,  with  special  attention  to  technique ;  the  second,  to  a  study 
of  the  influences  of  external  stimuli  on  growth  and  movement. 
I,  II;  (5).    Assistant  Professor  Hottes.     (See  Course  14). 

Prerequisite:     Botany  1. 

4.  Taxonomy  of  Spermathophytes. — Identification  and  classi- 
fication of  flowering  plants,  with  especial  reference  to  the  flora  of 
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Illinois.  Chief  attention,  in  the  laboratory,  may  be  given  to  weeds, 
grasses,  etc.,  of  economic  importance;  for  this,  arrangements  should 
be  made  in  the  preceding  semester.  Lectures,  assignd  reading  and 
laboratory  work;  field  excursions  until  the  close  of  the  season. 
i;  (5)-  Dr.  Gleason. 

Prerequisite:     Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11. 

5.  Bacteriology. — General  principles  of  the  science,  methods  of 
procedure,  and  a  study  of  selected  forms.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.  I,  II;  (5).  (Course  given  in  the  first  semester 
is  repeated  the  second.) 

Professor  Burrill,  Dr.  MacNeal. 

Prerequisite :  Chemistry  1  and  one  year's  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity, including  one  semester  in  botany  or  zoology. 

7.  Plant  Pathology. — A  study  of  the  principal  groups  of  para- 
sitic fungi  and  plant  disease  due  to  them,  which  methods  of  investi- 
gation and  control.    I,  II;    (5).  Professor  Burrill. 

Prerequisite :  Botany  1,  2,  4. 

8.  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of  selected  species  of  bac- 
teria or  investigations  upon  assigned  subjects.     /  or  II;   (2-5). 

Professor  Burrill. 
Prerequisite :     Botany  5. 

9.  Cytology  and  Physiology,  Advanced  Course. — Special  lab- 
oratory problems  in  certain  phases  of  cytology  and  physiology.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  meet  for  critical  discussions  of  current  litera- 
ture and  for  reports  on  research  work.     /,  II;   (2-5). 

Assistant   Professor   Hottes. 
Prerequisite :     Two  years'  work  in  botany  including  Botany  3. 

10.  Seminary. — Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics 
and  results  of  research  work.  For  advanced  and  graduate  studenis. 
/,  77;   (1).  Professor  Burrill. 

11.  Introductory  Course. — Elementary  work  chiefly  upon  flow- 
ering plants,  including  their  general  structure  and  activities.  The 
laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  field  observations  and  by  the 
study  of  text.  The  course  is  planned  to  offer  general  students  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  elementary  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.    I;   (5). 

Assistant  Professor  Hottes,  Mr.  Knight,  Miss  Baldwin. 
13.     Forestry. — A  study  of  forest  trees  and  their  collective  in- 
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fluences;  the  principles  and  practice  of   forestry;    forestry  legisla 
tion  and  economics.     Same  as  Horticulture  9.    II;  (2).     Professor 

Professor    Burrill. 
Prerequisite :     Botany  4  or  11. 

14.  Lectures  of  Course  3a. — The  plant  cell ;  the  physiology  of 
its  different  constituents  and  the  parts  these  play  in  the  process  of 
fertilization ;  various  theories  of  heredity  and  of  species  formation. 
I;   (2.)  Assistant  Professor  Hottes. 

Prerequisite :  One  year's  work  in  the  University,  including  one 
semester  in  botany  or  zoology. 

15.  Teachers'  Seminary. — A  study  of  the  teaching  of  botany 
in  secondary  schools ;  methods  of  instruction ;  laboratory  equipment 
and  material  helps,  pertinent  literature ;  the  teachers  preparation  and 
duties.     II;  (1).       Professor  Burrill,  Assistant  Professor  Hottes 

Prerequisite :  At  least  one  year  of  botanical  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  equivalent. 

16.  Taxonomy  of  Special  Groups. — Mostly  laboratory  and  her- 
barium work,  and  assigned  reading.  The  course  extends  through 
the  year,  but  the  work  of  each  semester  is  credited  separately  under 
the  designations  of   16a  and  16b.     /,  77;    (5).  Dr.  Gleason. 

Prerequisite :     Botany  4. 

17.  Ecology. — Ecological  factors  which  control  the  distribution 
of  plants,  principles  of  plant  association,  and  characteristics  of  some 
typical  plant  formations.  Lectures  and,  after  the  season  opens,  field 
work  on  Saturday  forenoons.     II;   (3).  Dr.  Gleason. 

Preequisite :     Entrance  credit  in  botany  or  Botany  11. 

18.  Ecology. — Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  selected  areas, 
with  assigned  reading  and  lectures.  The  field  work  must  be  do  le 
wholly  or  in  part  during  tht  preceding  summer  on  an  area  approved 
by  the  instructor.    I,  //;  Summer  Session;  (2-5).  Dr.  Gleason. 

Prerequisite  :    Botany  4,  17. 

19.  Seminary  in  Ecology. — Reports  and  critical  discussions  of 
current  literature  and  research  work.     I,  II;   (1).         D.  Gleason 

Prerequisite :  Open  only  to  students  who  have  done  or  are  en 
gaged  in  ecological  field  work. 

20.  Ecology  and  Taxonomy. — Special  problems  upon  individual 
assignments,  dealing  mainly  with  the  plants  of  Illinois  and  vicinity. 
/,  //;  (2-5).  Dr.  Gleason. 

Prerequisite :     Botany  18  or  16  as  selected  problems  require. 
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ZOOLOGY 

First  year  students  in  zoology  should  usually  take  courses  10 
and  2,  which  together  make  an  elementary  course  of  a  single  year. 
Medical  students  should  follow  this  year's  work  with  course  3. 
Course  10  may  be  taken  alone  by  those  desiring  only  a  minimum 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  methods  of  zoology,  to  be  followed 
with  course  4by  those  wishing,  in  addition,  a  general  view  of  the 
main  features  and  most  important  generalizations  of  zoological 
theory.  These  two  courses  are  especially  recommended  to  students 
in  the  colleges  of  Literature  and  Arts  and  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
those  in  the  College  of  Science  specializing  in  some  other  depart 
ment. 

In  second-year  work,  four  groups  of  courses  are  open  to  stu- 
dents— morphological,  physiological,  ecological,  and  theoretical.  The 
especially  morphological  courses  are  3  and  7,  in  embryology  and 
the  vertebrate  nervous  system  respectively.  Nineteen  is  an  especial- 
ly physiological  course.  The  ecological  courses  are  those  in  zoologi- 
cal ecology  and  geographical  distribution  (9  and  11),  in  animal  be- 
havior (5),  in  field  zoology  (17a,  17b,  and  17c),  and  in  microscopic 
organisms,  (18).  The  purely  theoretical  courses  are  4,  15,  and  15a. 
Course  20  is  of  equal  interest  to  students  in  all  divisions  of  the 
subject. 

Those  preparing  especially  to  teach  zoology  in  the  high  school 
should  follow  courses  10  and  2  with  courses  in  zoological  ecology 
(9),  field  zoology  (17a  and  17b),  zoological  theory  (4),  and,  if  pos- 
sible, physiological  zoology  (19).     (See  also  under  Entomology.) 

10.  Introductory  Zoology. — An  introduction  to  animal  biology 
for  all  students.  This  is  a  laboratory  and  lecture  course,  mainly  on 
the  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  type  forms,  and  on  the 
more  important  features  of  cytology  and  development.  The  work 
leads  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  simpler  generalizations  of  zoolog- 
ical theory,  and  is  a  suitable  preparation  for  further  work  in 
zoology.     /  or  II;   (5).       Professor  Ward,  Dr.  Adams  and  others 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. — Lec- 
tures, text-book  recitations,  and  laboratory  work,  mainly  on  the 
structure  and  functions  of  vertebrate  organs.  The  lectures  give  the 
classification  of  the  Chordata,  an  outline  of  the  early  stages  of  verte- 
brate embryology,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  vertebrate  tissues. 
Systems  of  organs  are  considered  in  respect  to  their  anatomy,  func- 
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tions,  ontogeny,  and  evolution  in  the  vertebrate  series.  The 
laboratory  work  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  medical  students 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  general  science  students  on  the  other; 
including,  for  the  first  group,  a  larger  number  of  dissections  fol- 
lowed out  in  greater  detail,  and,  for  the  second  group,  the  identifica- 
tion of  selected  Illinois  vertebrates.  II;  (5).  Dr.  Carpenter. 
Prerequisite :  An  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  or  Chemistry  1 ; 
Zoology  10. 

3.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — This  course  begins  with  a  study 
of  the  sex  cells,  fertilization,  and  the  early  stages  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  egg.  The  formation  of  the  organs  of  the  vertebrate 
body  and  of  the  fetal  membrances  is  then  considered  in  detail,  with 
lectures  on  the  development  of  the  chick,  and  assigned  reading  in  a 
text-book  of  human  embryology.  The  laboratory  work  includes  the 
preparation  of  embryological  material  and  the  study  of  serial  sec- 
tions of  chick  and  pig  embryos.     /,  77;  (3).  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Prerequisite  :     Zoology  10  and  2. 

4.  Zoological  Theory. — Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  the 
facts,  problems,  and  theories  of  evolution  and  development,  and 
the  related  topics  of  variation,  heredity,  and  selection.     II;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 
Prerequisite :     Zoology  10. 

5.  Animal  Behavior. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  re- 
actions of  the  lower  animals  to  external  stimuli.  The  results  of 
experimental  work  on  the  influence  of  light,  heat,  gravity,  chemical 
substances,  etc.,  are  considered  with  reference  to  the  habits  of 
animals  in  their  normal  environment.  The  course  will  include  such 
studies  of  sense  organs  and  adaptive  structures  as  may  be  necessary. 
I;  (2).  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10,  or  Psychology  1. 

7.  The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Vertebrate  Ner- 
ous  System. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  structure  of  the 
vertebrate  nervous  system,  including  a  study  of  the  grouping  and 
chaining  of  the  neurones  to  form  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous 
organs;  of  the  nervous  impulse;  of  the  stimulation  of  the  sense  or- 
gans ;  and  of  various  reflex  actions.  The  work  will  include  dissec- 
tions, practice  in  the  preparation  of  nervous  tissues  for  the  micros- 
cope,  and   experimental   physiological   work.     II;    (3). 

Dr.  Carpenter. 

Prerequisite :     Zoology  10. 
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9.  Animal  Ecology. — This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  relation  of  animals  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment as  illustrated  by  the  local  fauna.  Field  trips  are  made  for  the 
study  of  the  animals  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  and 
for  the  instruction  in  methods  of  observation  and  the  making  of 
notes  and  collections.  In  the  laboratory  the  specimens  collected  are 
observed  and  determined,  reports  are  prepared,  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  literature  is  acquired.  Principal  attention  is  given 
to  insects,  mollusks,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes.    //;  (5). 

Dr.   Adams. 

Prerequisite :  Zoology  10. 

11.  Principles  of  Zoogeography. — An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  animals,  in  which  particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  faunas  of  North  America  and  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.'  The  fauna  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  complete 
ecological  environment-climate,  physiography,  geology,  vegetation, 
etc. — and  from  the  standpoint  of  its  origin  and  its  dynamic  relations. 
This  course  is  of  special  value  to  students  and  teachers  of  biology, 
geography,  geology,  and  commercial  geography.  It  consists  of  lec- 
tures, laboratory  work  on  maps,  and  field  excursions.  Two  or  three 
lectures  a  week.  Saturday  excursions,  to  be  arranged.  II ;  (3  or 
5).  Dr.  Adams. 

Prerequisite :  Zoology  10. 

15.  Variation  and  Heredity. — A  course  of  lectures  and  refer- 
ence reading  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  results  obtain- 
ed by  the  application  of  modern  methods  in  the  study  of  variation 
and  heredity.  A  knowledge  of  the  methods  is  acquired  from  exer- 
cises in  handling  data  gathered  from  various  sources.  For  accom- 
panying laboratory  work  see  15a.  /;  (2).  Associate  Professor  Smith 

Prerequisite :     Zoology  10. 

15a.  Statistical  Data. — Laboratory  work  involving  the  collec- 
-ion  of  data  suitable  for  a  study  of  the  variations  and  correlations 
of  structure  in  some  suitable  organism  may  be  elected  in  connection 
with  Course  15.  The  extensive  collections  of  insects,  fishes,  and 
plankton  material  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Nat- 
ural History  are  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  course.  I,  II; 
(1  to  3).  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

Prerequisite  :     Zoolozy  10. 
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17a  Field  Zoology. — A  course  whose  main  object  it  is  to  gain 
as  comprehensive  a  knowledge  as  practicable  of  the  animal  life  of 
a  restricted  locality.  Collection,  preservation,  and  identification  of 
various  kinds  of  animals,  together  with  observations  of  the  habits, 
life  histories,  and  relations  to  environment  of  selected  forms  con- 
stitute the  major  part  of  the  work.  The  work  is  so  planned  as  to 
make  it  a  desirable  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  zoology.  I, 
(3).  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

17b.  Field  Ornithology. — A  course  especially  designed  to  give 
an  acquaintance  with  the  birds  of  the  vicinity.  Identification,  food 
relations,  seasonal  distribution  and  migration  activities  receive  chief 
attention.  Students  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  opera 
or  field  glasses.  //;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

17c.  Advanced  Field  Zoology. — This  course  is  a  continuation 
of  17a  and  17b,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  more  intensive  work 
on  more  restricted  problems  in  connection  with  the  local  fauna.  A 
taxonomic,  distributional,  or  ecological  problem  is  studied,  and  the 
work  may  be  made  introductory  to  subsequent  investigation  in  thic 
field.    /,  II;  (3  to  5).  Asosicate  Professor  Smith,  Dr.  Adams. 

20.  Current  Literature. — The  instructors  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  the  department  will  meet  at  stated  intervals  as  a  journa, 
club  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  results  of  recent 
zoological  investigation.  This  course  is  open  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents of  zoology,  and  should  be  taken  by  those  intending  to  graduate 
with  a  thesis.     /,  II;   (1). 

Prerequisite :     One  year  of  Zoology. 

8.  Thesis  Investigation. — Candidates  for  graduation  who  se- 
lect a  zoological  subject  as  a  thesis  are  required  to  spend  three 
hours  a  day  during  their  senior  year  in  making  a  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  selected  subjects.  While  this  work  is  done  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  an  instructor,  it  is  in  its  methods  and  responsibili- 
ties essentially  orginal  work.      /,  II;  (5). 

Professor  Ward,  Assocate  Professor  Smith,  Dr.  Carpenter. 
Dr.  Adams. 

Prerequisite:     Two  years  in  zoological  courses. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Entomology  as  taught  at  the  University  is  distinctly  differential 

ed  from  the  work  in  zoology.  Those  preparing  for  service  as  eco- 
nomic entomologists  should  take,  if  possible,  all  the  courses  offered 
except  course  5.  Students  preparing  for  the  teaching  of  zoology 
should  take  either  2  and  4,  or  3  and  4,  or,  if  possible,  all  three  of 
these,  courses. 

2.  General  Entomology. — This  course  and  Entomology  3  form 
a  year's  connected  major  work  in  entomology,  covering  substantially 
the  whole  field.  The  present  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  field 
entomology  in  the  fall  and  later  to  the  morphological  and  physi- 
ological aspects  of  the  subject.  Beginning  with  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  specimens  and  the  making  of  field  observations, 
it  is  continued  by  laboratory  studies  of  typical  insects,  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  recognition  of  adaptive  structures,  and  ex- 
perimental work  intended  to  determine  their  exact  utilities.  /;   (5). 

Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 
Prerequisite :      Zoology    10   or   Entomology   4. 

3.  General  Entomology. — To  be  taken  either  with  or  without: 
the  preceding  course.  The  classification  and  determination  of  in- 
sects, the  study  of  life  histories  in  the  insectary  and  by  field  ob- 
servation, and  the  collection  of  information  with  respect  to  the 
ecological  relations  of  insects,  are  the  principal  objects  of  this 
course.    77;   (5).  Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 

Prerequisite :     Zoology  10. 

4.  Introduction  to  Economic  Entomology. — Intended  espe- 
cially for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  A  lecture,  field 
and  laboratory  course  acquainting  the  student  with  the  general 
principles  and  essential  elements  of  economics  entomology.  This 
course  may  be  followed  by  one  or  more  special  courses  correspond- 
ing to  the  subdivisions  of  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, and  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  them.  Section  A,  for 
students  of  agriculture.  /;  first  half;  (2y2).  Section  B,  for  stu- 
dents of  horticulture.     II;  second  half;   (2^). 

Professor  Forbes,  Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 

5.  Advanced  Entomology.. — Under  this  head  students  desiring 
advanced    work    in    entomology,    especially    as    a     preparation    for 
thesis  work  in  this  subject,  are  individually  provided  for  on  consul 
tation  with  the  instructors.    The  course  may  be  made  to  cover  one 
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or  two  semesters  and  to  earn  a  three-hour  or  a  five-hour  eredit 
in  each.  At  least  a  three-hour  course  for  one  semester  will  be 
required  as  a  preparation  for  entomological  thesis  work.  I,  II; 
(3  to  5).  Professor  Forbes  or  Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 

Prerequisite  :     Entomology  2  and  3. 

6.  Thesis  Investigation. — Students  specializing  in  entomology 
select  a  thesis  subject,  preferably  during  the  junior  year.  They 
are  expected  to  give  three  hours  a  day  to  investigation  upon  it, 
under   the   supervision   of  an   instructor,   during  their   senior   year. 

1,  II;   (5).  Professor  Forbes,  Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 

Prerequisite  :     At  least  a  three-hour  course  in  Entomology  5. 

7.  Systematic  Entomology. — This  course,  while  primarily  en- 
tomological, is  designed  to  be  of  general  use  to  students  of  biology. 
The  lectures  includes  a  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  sys- 
tems of  classification ;  a  discussion  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  clas- 
sification ;  the  nature  of  species,  genera,  and  other  groups,  and  the 
rules  of  nomenclature ;  the  preparation  of  taxonomic  articles,  involv 
ing  the  study  of  bibliography,  synonymy,  analytical  keys,  etc.  These 
subjects  receive  practical  treatment  in  the  laboratory,  and  to  quali- 
fied students  the  unworked  material  of  the  State  Laboratory  of 
Natural  History  is  available  for  study.    I,  II;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 
Prerequisite :     A  semester  course  in  zoology  or  entomology. 

8.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology. — A  course  of  lectures, 
recitations,  and  field  and  laboratory  work  intended  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  service  as  economic  entomologists  in  state  and  government 
positions.  Agronomy  7  and  Horticulture  1,  2  and  3,  should  also  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  this  preparation.     I,  77;   (3). 

Professor  Forbes,  Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 
Prerequisite  :  Entomology  2,  3  and  4. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

I.  Histology. — This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mental mammalian  tissues,  and  the  miscropic  anatomy  of  the  organs. 
It  entitles  the  student  to  full  medical  credit  in  histology.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  daily  10-12.     I;   (5). 

Assistant  Professor  McClellan,  Dr.  Stanley. 

Prerequisite-,     Physics  2a;  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  5a,  9,  gc ;  Zoology 

2,  3. 
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2.  Major  COURSE. — This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the 
physiology  of  nerve  and  muscle,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion, 
digestion,  metabolism,  etc.,  etc.,  entitling  student  to  full  credit  in 
physiology  in  the  medical  school.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  daily 
8-12.  //;    (10).  Assistant  Professor  McClellan,  Dr.   Stanley. 

Prerequisite:     Same  as  for  Physiology  1. 

3.  Undergraduate  Thesis. — This  course  is  offered  to  under- 
graduates who  wish  to  take  a  thesis  course. 

4.  Minor  Course. — Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  facts 
that  serve  as  a  basis  for  practical  hygiene,  and  for  helping  students 
to  teach  physiology  in  high  schools.  Lecture  demonstrations,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  Students  who  have  had  chemistry 
and  zoology  in  high  schools  only,  may  be  admitted  to  the  course  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.     II;    (5). 

Assistant  Professor  McClellan,  Dr.  Stanley. 
Prerequisite  :     Chemistry  1;  Zoology  10  or  1. 

5.  Special  Physiology. — This  course  is  given  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, which  sometimes  arises,  when  a  student  wishes  to  take  up 
a  special  line  of  work  not  specified  in  one  of  the  other  courses,  and 
not  involving  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
head  of  the  department  students  may  register  for  such  work.  Ar- 
range details  with  the  instructor. 

6.  Hygiene. — This  course  must  be  taken  by  young  women  who 
take  physical  training  for  credit.  The  course  deals  with  those  prac- 
tical hygienic  questions  of  everyday  life  that  are  wholly  or  in  large 
part  under  the  control  of  each  individual.     /;    (1).     Dr.  Kollock. 
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Law,  preliminary  course,  37. 
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Literature  and  Arts  faculty,  9. 
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First  Semester,  1910-1911 


Sept.  14,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 
Sept.   19,    20,    Monday  and 

Tuesday,  8  a.   m.   to   5 

p.   m. 
Sept.  21,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 
Sept.  21,  Wednesday,  4  p.m. 
Nov.  1,  Tuesday 

Nov.  23,  Wednesday,  12  m. 
Nov.  28,  Monday,  12  m. 
Dec.  22,  Thursday,  12  m. 

1911. 
Jan.  3,  Tuesday,  12  m. 
Feb.  2,  Thursday,  5  p.  m. 


Entrance  examinations  begin 


Registration  days 
Instruction  begins 
Freshman    convocation 
Latest  day  for  announcing  thesis  sub- 
jects 
Thanksgiving  recess   begins 
Instruction  begins 
Holiday  recess  begins 

Instruction  begins 
First  semester  ends 


Second  Semester,  1910-1911 


Feb.  6,  7,  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, 8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Feb.  8,  Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 

Feb.  22,  Sunday 

April  6,  Thursday,  12  m. 

April  11,  Tuesday,  12  m. 

May   19,  Friday  evening 

May  18,  19,  20,  Thursday  to 
Saturday 

May  20,   Saturday 

May  30,  Tuesday 

May,  between  15  and  31      < 

June  1,  Thursday 
June  1,  Thursday,  8  a.  m. 
June  8,  Thursday,  5  p.  m. 
June  11,  Sunday 
June  12,  Monday 
June  13,  Tuesday 
June  14,  Wednesday 


Registration  days 

Instruction   begins 

Lincoln  day 

Easter  recess  begins 

Instruction  begins 

Interscholastic   oratorical   contest 

Public  school  art  exhibit 

Interscholastic  athletic  meet 

Military  day 

Hazelton  prize  drill 

Annual    inspection 

Company  competitive  drill 

Latest  day  for  acceptance  of  theses 

Semester   examinations   begin 

Semester  examinations  close 

Baccalaureate  address 

Class  day 

Alumni  day 

Fortieth  annual  commencement 


College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign  county,  in 
the  eastern  central  part  of  the  state,  between  the  cities  of  Urbana 
and  Champaign,  and  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  former.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Chicago,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Wabash  railroads.  The  country  around  is  a 
rich  and  prosperous  agricultural  region.  The  cities  of  Urbana  and 
Champaign  have,  together,  a  population  of  about  20,000.  They  are 
connected  by  an  electric  street  railway,  which  runs  through  the 
University  grounds,  with  ten-minute  service.  The  University  station 
of  the  Urbana  postoffice  is  in  the  Library  Building. 

The  University  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools, 
part  of  them  located  at  Urbana  and  part  of  them  in  Chicago.  Those 
at  Urbana  are: 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture and  Arts,  and  the  College  of  Science,  the  School  of  Education, 
and  the  Courses  in  Business  Administration. 

The  College  of  Engineering,  including  the  School  of  Railway 
Engineering  and  Administration. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Library  Science. 

The  School  of  Music. 
Those  in  Chicago  are : 

The  College  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Dentistry. 

In  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  for  Illinois  is  maintained  at  Urbana,  partly  by 
State  and  partly  by  Federal  appropriations. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1903,  is  at  Urbana,  in  connection  with  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

The  offices  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  State 
Entomologist,  State  Water  Survey,  and  State  Geological  Survey 
are  located  at  Urbana. 


Libraries 


LIBRARIES 

The  general  University  library  includes  all  the  books  belonging 
to  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  which  are  situated  in 
Urbana.  The  libraries  of  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry 
and  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  in  Chicago. 

The  General  Library  is  the  central  collection  of  books  housed  in 
the  Library  building,  and  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University. 
It  contains  over  150,000  bound  volumes  and  over  20,000  pamphlets. 
The  corps  of  instruction  and  administrative  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  graduate  students,  and  the  members  of  the  senior  class 
have  direct  access  to  the  shelves ;  other  students  may  have  this 
privilege  upon  recommendation  by  their  instructors.  All  students 
have  the  direct  use  of  10,700  volumes  in  the  reading-rooms.  The 
library  receives  1,675  periodicals,  the  current  numbers  of  which  are 
available  in  the  east  tower  room.  As  a  part  of  the  General  Library 
are  included  several  special  collections,  among  them  being  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Dziatzko  collection  of  Library  Economy,  bought  in  1905, 
the  entire  library  of  Karl  Dziatzko,  librarian  of  Gottingen  Univer- 
sity.   300  volumes ;  250  pamphlets.    Location  :     Library  school  room. 

The  Dittenberger  collection  of  the  Classics,  bought  in  1907,  the 
entire  library  of  Wilhelm  Dittenberger,  professor  of  Classical  Phil- 
ology in  the  University  of  Halle.  5,600  items.  Location :  Classical 
seminar  room. 

The  Heyne  collection,  bought  in  1909,  the  entire  library  of  Pro- 
fessor Moritz  Heyne  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  It  contains 
about  5,200  volumes,  and  is  rich  in  the  general  field  of  German 
philology  and  especially  in  lexicography. 

The  Karsten  collection,  principally  of  French  and  German  phil- 
ology and  literature,  is  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  Karsten,  and 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Karsten. 

MASON  LIBRARY  OF  WESTERN  HISTORY 

The  valuable  library  of  western  history  collected  by  Edward 
G.  Mason,  Esq.,  long  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
is  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Champaign,  and  is  accessible 
to  University  students. 


COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 

THE  FACULTY* 
Edmund  Janes  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
George  Henry  Meyer,  A.M.,  Assistant  Dean. 
In  Art  and  Design — 

Edward  John  Lake,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Mary  Minerva  Wetmore,  Instructor. 

Charles  Fabens  Kelley,  A.B.,  Instructor. 
In  Classics — 

Herbert  Jewett  Barton,  A.  M.,  Professor. 

Charles  Melville  Moss,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

William  Abbott  Oldfather,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Howard  Vernon  Canter,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 
In  Germanic  Languages — 

German 

Julius  Goebel,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Otto  Eduard  Lessing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

George  Henry  Meyer,  A.M.,  Assistant   Professor. 

Neil  Conwell  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Daisy  Luana  Blaisdell,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

James  Alburn  Chiles,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Charles  Marshall  Poor,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Charles  Allyn  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Scandinavian  Languages. 

George  Tobias  Flom,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
In  Romance  Languages — 

Thomas  Edward  Oliver,  Ph.D.,  Professor  (on  leave). 

David  Hobart  Carnahan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  II,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor, 

Arthur  Romeyn  Seymour,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Florence  Nightingale  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Attilio  Filippo  Sbedico,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

David  Simon  Blondheim,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

♦The  following  list  includes  not  only  the  departments  primarily  associated 
with  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  but  also  those  in  other  divisions  of  the 
University  whose  work  is  most  closely  related  to  that  of  this  College.  The  names 
of  assistants  are  omitted. 
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In  EiiglisJi — 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  B.L.,  Professor. 
Edward  Fulton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 
Stuart  Pratt  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor,  Chair- 
man. 
Edward  Chauncey  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
Harry   Gilbert    Paul,    Ph.D.,   Assistant    Professor. 
Frank  William  Scott,  A.M.,  Associate,  Secretary. 
Ernest  Milton  Halliday,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate. 
Thacher  Howland  Guild,  A.M.,  Associate. 
Harrie  Stuart  Vedder  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 
Martha  Jackson  Kyle,  A.M.,  Instructor. 
Stephen  Faunce  Sears,  A.M.,  Instructor. 
Jacob  Zeitlin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
Earl  Lockridge  Bradsher,  A.M.,  Instructor. 
Herbert  Le  Sourd  Creek,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

In  History — 

Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
Clarence  Walworth  Alvord,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 
Lawrence  Marcellus  Larson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
William  Spence  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
Louis  John  Paetow,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 
Solon  Justus  Buck,  A.M.,  Research  Assistant. 
In  Economics — 

David  Kinley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor. 

Maurice  Henry  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Ernest  Ritson  Dewsnup,  M.A.,  Professor. 

Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Nathan   Austin   Weston,   Ph.D.,   Assistant    Professor    (on 

leave). 
John  Christie  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
Simon  Litman,   Ph.D.,  Associate. 
John  Giffin  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
John  Ker  Towles,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

In  Political  Science — 

James  Wilford  Garner,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
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John  Archibald  Fairlie,   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 
In  Sociology — 

Edward  Cary  Hayes.,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
In  Philosophy — 

Arthur  Hill  Daniels,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Boyd  Henry  Bode,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
In  Psychology — 

Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

George  Frederick  Arps,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Arthur  Howard  Sutherland,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Education — 

William  Chandler  Bagley,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Lewis  Flint  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Edwin  Lee  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Astronomy — 

Joel  Stebbins,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Frank  Walker  Reed,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Mathematics — 

Samuel  Walker  Shattuck,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  Professor. 

Edgar  Jerome  Townsend,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

George  Abram  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Henry  Lewis  Rietz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Charles  Herschel  Sisam,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Arthur  Robert  Crathorne,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Robert  Lacy  Borger,  Ph.D..  Instructor. 

Lewis  Irving  Neikirk,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Ernest  Barnes  Lytle,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Gustav  Eric  Wahlin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Thomas  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
In  Physics — 

Albert  Pruden  Carman,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  Professor. 

Charles  Tobias   Knipp,   Ph.D.,   Assistant   Professor. 

Floyd  Rowe  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

William  Frederick  Schulz,  E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor. 

Jakob  Kunz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Waldemar  Matthaeus  Stempel,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

Thomas  Smith  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
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/;/  Chemistry — 

William  Albert  Noyes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 

Samuel  Wilson  Parr,  M.S.,  Professor. 

Edward  Bartow,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Philip  Bovier  Hawk,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Richard  Sydney  Curtiss,  Ph.D.,    Assistant  Professor. 

Clarence  William  Balke,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Edward  Wight  Washburn,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

George  McPhail  Smith,   Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Helen  Isham,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Grinnell  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Laurie  Lorne  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 

Ellen  McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Geology — 

Charles  Wesley  Rolfe,  M.S.,  Professor. 

William  Shirley  Bayley,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor. 

Thomas  Edmund  Savage,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Rufus  Mather  Bagg,   Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Botany — 

Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,   Professor. 

Charles  Frederick  Hottes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Ward  J.  MacNeal,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Charles  Francis  Briscoe,  A.M.,     Instructor. 
In  Zoology — 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor. 

Charles  Zeleny,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Frederick  Walton  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Charles   Christopher  Adams,   Ph.D.,  Associate. 
In  Physiology — 

Frank  Christian  Becht,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Otis  Orion  Stanley,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor. 
In  Entomology — 

Stephen  Alfred  Forbes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor. 

Justus  Watson  Folsom,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
In  Household  Science — 

Isabel  Bevier,  Ph.M.,  Professor. 

Susannah  Usher,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Anna  Roberta  Van  Meter,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor. 
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Charlotte  Mitchell  Gibbs,  A.M.,  Associate. 

Nellie  Esther  Goldthwaite,  Ph.D.,  Associate. 

Helena  M.  Pincomb,  B.S.,  Instructor. 

Harriet  Beckwith  Rinaker,  M.S.,  Instructor. 
In  Military  Science — 

Benjamin  C.  Morse,  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor. 
In  Physical  Training — 

George  A.   Huff,   Director  of   the   Department   of    Physical 
Training. 

Leo  Gregory  Hana,  Instructor. 

Gertrude  Evelyn  Moulton,  A.B.,  Acting  Director  of  Physical 
Training  for  Women. 

Mary  Edith  Williams,  A.M.,  Instructor. 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  is  to  secure 
for  its  students  a  liberal  education  including  both  the  humanities 
and  the  sciences.  Students  who  complete  the  course  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  College  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  students : 

i.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  somewhat  general  course  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  a  basis  for  later  professional  or  technical  stud- 
ies. It  will  ordinarily  be  possible  for  a  good  student  to  arrange  his 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure,  within  six  years,  a  professional  or 
technical  degree  in  addition  to  that  in  arts. 

2.  Students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  Un- 
der the  modified  elective  system  a  student  may  specialize  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  particular  subject  which  he  wishes  to  teach 
and  may  also  find  time  for  courses  in  education  and  related  subjects 
which  are  of  interest  to  teachers  generally.  Such  students  should, 
however,  as  a  rule  continue  their  preparation  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

3.  Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  their  undergraduate  course  to  specific  preparation  for  some  par- 
ticular calling  other  than  teaching.  Such  vocational  training  may  be 
secured  at  present  in  the  Household  Science  Course  and  the  Courses 
in  Business  Administration,  including  Journalism.  Students  regu- 
larly registered  for  these  courses  are  subject  to  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  College,  but  must  also  meet  certain  special  require- 
ments described  below. 
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ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  College 
of  Literature  and  Arts  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  offer  credit  for  fifteen  units  of  high  school  or  other  secondary 
school  work,  so  chosen  as  to  include  those  prescribed  below.  This 
credit  can  be  secured  by 

(a)  Examination  (page  23). 

(b)  A  certificate  from  a  fully  accredited  high  school  (page  23). 

(c)  Transfer  from  some  other  university  or  college   (page  24). 
Of  the  fifteen  units1  required  for  admission,  the  following  are 

prescribed  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts,  and  no  substitutions  are  accepted. 

List  A 

Algebra   1V2  units 

English  composition 1       unit 

English  literature   2      units 

Geometry,    plane    1       unit 

History 1       unit 

Foreign  Language 3      units 

In  addition  to  the  9%  units  prescribed  in  List  A,  each  appli- 
cant must  offer  5^2  units  as  described  below.  sTA  of  these  units 
must  be  taken  from  List  B,  but  the  remaining  2  may  be  taken 
either  from  List  B  or  List  C.  No  subject  is  accepted  for  an  amount 
less  than  the  minimum  mentioned  in  the  list. 

List  B 

Astronomy      18  weeks V2  unit 

Botany    18  or    36  weeks  V2  or  1       unit 

Chemistry     36  weeks   1       unit 

Civics      18  or     36  weeks  %  or  1       unit 

Commercial   geography2    18  or    36  weeks  /2  or  1       unit 

Drawing     18  or    36  weeks  ^  or  1       unit 

English  literature    (advanced) 36  weeks   1       unit 

French     36  to  144  weeks     1  to  4      units 

Geology      18  or    36  weeks  V2  or  1      unit 

Geometry,  solid  and  spherical  18  weeks   ]/2  unit 


i A  unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  the  pursuit  of  one  preparatory 
subject,  with  the  equivalent  of  five  forty-minute  recitations  a  week,  through  36 
weeks;  or  in  other  words,  the  work  of  180  recitation  periods  of  forty  minutes 
each,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  other  practice. 

5No  student  wi  1  be  permitted  to  present  more  than  1  unit  in  geography. 
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German    36  to  144  weeks     1  to  4  units 

Greek    36  to  108  weeks     1  to  3  units 

History    36  to  108  weeks     1  to  3  units 

Latin    36  to  144  weeks     1  to  4  units 

Physics     36  weeks  I  unit 

Physical    geography1     18  or  36  weeks  V2  or  1  unit  • 

Physiology    18  or  36  weeks  V2  or  1  unit 

Zoology      18  or  36  weeks  J/>  or  1  unit 

List  C 

Agriculture     36  to  72  weeks     1  to  2  units 

Bookkeeping    36  weeks 1  unit 

Business  law  18  weeks V2  unit 

Domestic  science  36  weeks 1  unit 

Economics    18  weeks V2  unit 

Manual    training2    36  to  72  weeks     1  to  2  units 

Description  of  subjects  for  admission 

The  amount  of  work  in  each  of  the  above  subjects  which  cor- 
responds to  the  minimum  number  of  credits  assigned,  is  shown  by 
the  description  of  the  subjects  below: 

1.  Agriculture. — Courses  in  agriculture  should  be  arranged  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  nine  weeks  each,  any  two  of  which  may  be 
accepted  for  a  half  unit  credit,  providing  the  work  covered  by  each 
be  so  closely  related  in  its  parts  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  gener- 
ally accepted  divisions  now  recognized  in  agricultural  work,  namely, 
crops  and  crop  production,  soils  and  soil  fertility,  dairy  husbandry, 
animal  types  and  animal  nutrition,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
landscape  gardening,  farm  mechanics.  At  least  one-half  the  time 
should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  and  note-books  should  be 
presented. 

2.  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  sim- 
ple equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals  quadratic  equations  and 
equations  reducible  to  the  quadratic  form,  surds,  theory  of  expo- 
nents, and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these. 

3.  Astronomy. — In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  descriptive 


JNo  student  will  be  permitted  to  present  more  than  1  unit  in  geography.  "'v/P 
2In  giving  credit  for  Manual  Training  the  University  specifies  that  the  work 
is  to  be  done  by  competent  teachers,  as  determined  by  inspection,  and  that  credit 
shall  not  exceed  720  forty-minute  periods  of  work,  including  the  necessary   draw- 
ing and  shop  work. 
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matter  in  a  good  text-book,  there  must  be  some  practical  familiarity 
with  the  geography  of  the  heavens,  with  the  various  celestial  mo- 
tions, and  with  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  conspicuous  to 
the  naked  eye. 

4.  Bookkeeping. — The  bookkeeping  unit  for  college  entrance 
should  consist  of  a  working  knowledge  of  single  and  double  entry 
bookkeeping  in  the  usual  lines  of  business.  The  student  should  be 
able  to  change  his  books  from  single  to  double  entry  and  from  in- 
dividual to  partnership.  He  should  understand  the  use  of  the  vari- 
ous books  and  papers  such  as  the  journal,  cash  book,  sales  book,  in- 
voice book,  bill  books,  ledger,  check  book,  pass  book,  special  column 
journals  and  cash  books,  and  all  ordinary  books  of  original  and  final 
entry.  He  should  be  conversant  with  the  use  of  bills,  receipts, 
checks,  notes,  time  and  sight  drafts,  acceptances,  invoices,  deposit 
tickets,  express  receipts,  statements  of  account  and  other  papers 
used  in  ordinary  business  transactions.  He  should  keep  at  least  one 
set  of  transactions  by  single  entry  and  at  least  two  sets  by  double 
entry  in  which  all  of  the  books  and  papers  above  noted  would  be  in- 
volved. He  should  know  how  to  make  profit  and  loss  statements, 
should  be  able  to  draw  up  balance  sheets,  should  be  able  to  analyze 
and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  items  involved  in  both  kinds  of 
statements  and  should  understand  the  significance  of  entries  and 
their  importance  in  showing  the  conditions  of  a  business.  The 
work  should  be  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  teacher 
and  the  student  should  devote  at  least  ten  periods  of  not  less  than 
forty  minutes  full  time  in  class  each  week  for  one  academic  year. 

5.  Botany. — A  familiar  acquaintance  is  required  with  the  gener- 
al structure  of  plants,  and  of  the  principal  organs  and  their  func- 
tions, derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  study  of  the  objects; 
also  a  general  knowledge  of  the  main  groups  of  plants,  and  the 
ability  to  classify  and  name  the  more  common  species.  Laboratory 
notebooks  and  herbarium  collections  should  be  presented. 

6.  Business  Law. — The  amount  of  business  law  which  is 
accepted  is  indicated  by  the  ground  covered  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
text-books  on  the  subject,  such  as  Spencer's  Elements  of  Commercial 
Law,  Burdick's  Business  Law,  and  White's  Elements  of  Commer- 
cial Law. 

7.  Chemistry. — The  instruction  must  include  both  text-book 
and  laboratory  work.    The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  at  least 
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one-half  of  the  time  shall  be  given  to  the  laboratory.  The  course, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  best  high  schools  in  one  year  will  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  University  for  the  one  unit  for  admission.  The 
laboratory  notes,  bearing  the  teacher's  indorsement,  must  be  pre- 
sented in  evidence  of  the  actual  laboratory  work  accomplished.  Can- 
didates for  admission  may  be  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability 
by  laboratory  tests. 

8.  Civics. — Such  amount  of  study  of  the  United  States  consti- 
tution, its  history  and  interpretation,  as  is  indicated  by  any  of  the 
usual  high  school  text-books  on  civil  government,  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  for  one  term.  The  work  may  advantageously  be  com- 
bined with  the  elements  of  political  economy. 

9.  Commercial  Geography. — The  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  accepted  in  this  subject  is  indicated  by  the  scope  of  such  books 
as  Redway's  Commercial  Geography,  Adams's  smaller  book  on  the 
same  subject,  the  text-book  of  Gannett,  Garrison,  and  Houston,  or 
Trotter's  work. 

10.  Domestic  Science. —  (a)  An  equivalent  of  180  hours  of 
prepared  work  with  at  least  two  recitation  periods  a  week  on  foods, 
(b)  An  equivalent  of  180  hours  of  prepared  work  with  at  least  one 
recitation  period  a  week  in  clothing,  (c)  An  equivalent  of  180  hours 
of  prepared  work  with  at  least  two  recitation  periods  a  week  on  the 
home.  (Two  periods  of  laboratory  work  are  considered  equivalent 
to  one  period  of  prepared  work.) 

1.  Of  the  above,  (a)  will  be  accepted  as  a  unit's  work. 

2.  Two  half  units  taken  from  (a)  and  (b),  or  (a)  and  (c),  or 
(b)  and  (c)  will  be  accepted  as  a  unit's  work.  The  work  is  to  be 
done  by  trained  teachers  with  individual  equipment,  as  determined 
by  inspection. 

11.  Drawing. — Free-hand  or  mechanical  drawing  or  both.  Draw- 
ing-books or  plates  must  be  submitted.  The  number  of  credits 
allowed  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  submitted. 

12.  Economics. — The  principles  of  economics,  with  economic  his- 
tory, as  given  in  any  good  elementary  text-book. 

13.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Correct  spelling,  capi- 
talization, punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  and  definition ;  the 
elements  of  rhetoric.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  two 
paragraphs  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  each  to  test  his 
ability  to  use  the  English  language.    This  work  counts  for  one  unit. 

14.  English  Literature. —  (a)   Each  candidate  is  expected  to 
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have  read  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not  he 
has  done  so.  With  a  view  to  a  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books 
provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from 
which  at  least  ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group. 
Each  unit  is  here  set  off  by  semi-colons. 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narra- 
tive episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings. 
and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV, 
XVII,  XXI ;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  Vergil's  Aeneid.  The  Iliad, 
Odyssey,  and  the  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of 
recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be 
substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare :  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius 
Caesar. 

III.  Defoe :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I ;  Goldsmith :  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Scott:  either  Ivanhoe  or  Quentin  Durzvard;  Haw- 
thorne: House  of  Seven  Gables;  Dickens:  either  David  Copperfield 
or  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray:  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell : 
Cranford;  George  Eliot :  Silas  Marner ;  Stevenson :  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin:  Autobiography  (con- 
densed) ;  Irving:  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay:  Essays  on  Lord  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings;  Thackeray:  English  Humorists;  selections 
from  Lincoln,  including  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter 
to  Horace  Geeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Park- 
man:  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Walden  or  selections  from 
Huxley's  Lay  Sermons;  Stevenson :  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with 
a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
Burns;  Gray:  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  Goldsmith:  De- 
serted Village;  Coleridge :  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Lowell :  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;   Scott:   Lady   of  the  Lake;   Byron:    Childe  Harold, 
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Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley ;  Poe :  Raven,  Longfellow :  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,  Whittier :  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay  '.Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lynelte, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning:  Cavalier 
Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from 
the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides, 
My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City- 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  above  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  careful,  systematic  study,  with  supplementary  reading,  of 
the  history  of  either  English  or  American  literature. 

(c)  The  candidate  will  be  examined  on  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  certain  books  in  addition  to  those  named  under  (a).  For 
1909  to  191 1  the  books  will  be  selected  from  the  list  below.  The 
examination  will  be  of  such  character  as  to  require  a  minute  study 
of  each  of  the  works  named,  in  order  to  pass  it  successfully.  The 
list  is: 

Shakespeare  :  Macbeth.  Milton  :  Cosmus,  U  Allegro,  and  II  Pen- 
seroso.  Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  or  Wash- 
ington :  Farezvell  Address,  and  Webster :  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 
Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson;  or  Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns. 

The  work  outlined  in   (a),   (b),   (c)   counts  for  two  units. 

(d)  The  three  units  in  English  composition,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, as  described  above,  are  required  for  all  students.  A  fourth 
unit  may  be  obtained  for  one  full  year's  additional  work  in  the  study 
of  English  and  American  authors. 

15.  French. — One  year's  zvork. — The  candidate  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar  and  the  irregular 
verbs ;  must  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  translate  simple 
spoken  French  phrases.  He  must  have  read  some  300  pages  of  easy 
prose,  including  one  modern  comedy,  and  must  be  able  to  translate 
ordinary  French  prose  at  sight. 

Two  years'  work — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  must 
show  proficiency  in  advanced  grammar,  the  essentials  of  syntax,  and 
elementary  composition.  The  reading  of  not  less  than  400  pages  of 
standard   authors,  including  two  plays  of  Moliere,  is   required. 

Three  years'  work. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  de- 
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scribed  the  candidate  must  have  had  further  work  in  composition. 
He  must  also  have  read  not  less  than  500  pages  of  standard  au- 
thors, including  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Hugo.  Some  acquaint- 
ance with  modern  lyrics  is  necessary. 

Four  years'  work — The  fourth  year  should  be  a  broadening  and 
deepening  of  the  work  done  previously.  Careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  more  intricate  problems  of  syntax,  and  the~  work  in 
composition  should  be  of  a  high  order,  taking  up  the  greater  dif- 
ficulties of  grammar.  Standard  and  classical  authors  should  be 
read  to  the  extent  of  some  seven  hundred  pages. 

16.  Geology. — The  student  must  show  familiarity  with  the 
principles  of  dynamic  and  structural  geology,  and  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  historical  geology  as  presented  in  Scott's 
Introduction  to  Geology,  Brigham's  Text-book  of  Geology,  or  an 
equivalent,  together  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  time  spent  in 
laboratory  and  field  work. 

The  laboratory  work  should  follow  one  or  more  of  the  lines 
indicated  below,  and  note-books  should  be  presented  showing  the 
character  and  amount  of  work  done,  (a)  Studies  of  natural  phenom- 
ena occuring  in  the  neighborhood,  which  will  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  dynamic  geology.  Each  study  should  include  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  object,  and  a  written  description  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  produced,  (b)  Studies  of  well-marked  types  of  crystal- 
line, metamorphic,  and  sedimentary  rocks,  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  recognize  each  type  and  state  clearly  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  formed,  (c)  Studies  of  minerals  of  economic  value,  in- 
cluding the  characteristics  of  each,  its  origin,  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  put.  (d)  Studies  of  the  types  of  soil  occurring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, including  the  origin  of  each  and  the  cause  of  differences  in 
appearance  and  fertility. 

17.  Geometry. —  (a)  Plane  Geometry.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  ability  to  use  propositions  in  the  solution  of  original 
numerical  exercises  and  supplementary  theorems. 

(b)  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Applications  to  the  solution 
of  original  exercises  are  emphasized. 

1%.  German. — One  year's  work. — Elementary  grammar.  Besides 
the  work  in  grammar,  the  student  should  read  not  less  than  150 
pages  of  easy  narrative  or  descriptive  prose. 

Two  years'  zvork. — In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  under  the 
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one  year's  requirement,  the  pupil  should  know  the  syntax  of  eases, 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive,  complex  sentence  structure, 
use  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  of  participial  constructions.  As  an  addi- 
tional reading  requirement,  from  250  to  300  pages  should  be  trans- 
lated.    Prose  composition. 

Three  years'  work. — The  third  year's  study  should  aim  to  secure 
an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Standard  prose  of  the 
grade  represented  by  Freytag,  Dahn,  or  Keller,  not  less  in  amount 
than  100  pages  should  be  read,  together  with  selections  from  the 
easier  classic  dramas.  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Jimgfrau  von 
Orleans. 

Four  years'  work. — The  fourth  year  of  study  should  be  devoted 
to  such  works  as  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  Hermann  una1  Doro- 
thea, Schiller's  Braut  von  Messina,  some  consideration  of  the  chief 
lyric  poets,  prose  composition,  and  some  practice  in  theme  writing. 

19.  Greek. — To  obtain  one  unit,  the  exercises  in  any  of  the  be- 
ginning books,  and  one  book  of  the  Anabasis  or  its  equivalent  must 
be  offered.  For  two  units,  two  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  three  of 
Homer  or  their  equivalents  additional  to  the  above  must  be  pre- 
sented, together  with  an  amount  of  Greek  prose  composition  equal 
to  one  exercise  a  week  for  one  year.  For  three  units  the  following 
is  required:  three  additional  books  of  the  Iliad,  three  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  books  VI,  VII,  VIII  of  Herodotus,  or  an  equivalent 
from  other  authors. 

20.  History. — No  subjects  are  definitely  prescribed  in  this  de- 
partment, but  the  following  are  recommended  as  best  adapted  to 
the  high  school  program : 

(a)  For  a  course  of  one  year  only,  the  history  of  England  and 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  For  a  course  of  two  years,  the  following  subjects,  or  any  two 
of  them:  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, the  History  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  For  a  course  of  three  years,  one  year  in  each  of  the  three 
subjects  named  in  (b). 

The  statement  of  requirements  in  each  subject  implies  the  use 
of  a  substantial  text-book,  some  elementary  training  in  the  us^e  of 
reference  books,  and  some  instruction  in  historical  geography. 

Elementary  examinations  will  be  offered  in  the  following  sub- 
jects:    (a)  The  History  of  England  and  the  United  States,     (b) 
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The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  (c)  General  European  History. 
Advanced  examinations  may  also  be  taken  in  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects above  named,  which  has  not  been  offered  to  meet  the  elemen- 
tary requirements.  The  examination  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  in- 
tended to  cover  one  full  year  of  high  school  work. 

21.  Latin. — First  year's  work. — Such  knowledge  of  inflections 
and  syntax  as  is  given  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together 
with  the  ability  to  read  simple  fables  and  stories. 

Second  year's  work. — Four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or  its 
equivalent  in  Latin  of  equal  difficulty.  The  ability  to  write  simple 
Latin  based  on  the  text. 

Third  year's  work. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  The  ability  to  write 
simple  Latin  based  on  the  text.  The  simpler  historical  references 
and  the  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  year's  work. — The  scansion  of  hexameter  verse,  six  books 
of  Virgil,  with  history  and  mythology. 

22.  Manual  Training. — The  requirement  for  one  unit  is  the 
equivalent  of  360  forty-minute  periods  in  manual  training  following 
the  syllabus  prepared  by  the  manual  training  section  of  the  high 
school  conference. 

23.  Physics. — One  year's  high  school  work  covering  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  science  as  prepared  in  the  best  of  the  current 
high  school  text-books  of  physics.  Laboratory  practice  in  elemen- 
tary quantitative  experiments  should  accompany  the  text-book  work. 
The  candidate's  laboratory  note-book  will  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  examination. 

24.  Physical  Geography. — The  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  required  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  texts  of  Gilbert  and 
Brigham,  or  Davis ;  the  recitations  must  be  supplemented  by  at 
least  an  equal  amount  of  time  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  The 
laboratory  exercises  should  follow  one  or  more  lines  such  as  are 
indicated  below.  Each  student  should  present  a  note-book  showing 
what  he  has  done. 

(a)  Studies  in  mathematical  geography  in  which  map  and  scale 
only  are  used.  These  should  embrace  such  topics  as  length  of  a 
degree  in  longitude  in  various  latitudes;  length  and  breadth  of 
continents,  etc.,  in  degrees  and  miles ;  relative  latitude  of  places ; 
distances  between   cities,   etc.,   in   degrees   and  miles;    difference   in 
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length  of  parallels  and  meridians ;   problems   in  time ;   location   of 
time  belts,  etc. 

(b)  Studies  of  local  topographic  features  which  illustrate  the 
various  phases  of  stream  work.  Each  study  should  include  a  draw- 
ing or  topographic  map  of  the  subject  and  a  full,  clear  description 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  formed. 

(c)  Studies  of  glacial  deposits  as  shown  in  terminal  and  ground 
moraines,  kames,  eskers,  etc. ;  distribution  of  dark  and  light  colored 
soils ;  occurrence  of  lakes,  ponds,  gravel  beds,  clay  banks,  and  water- 
bearing strips  of  sand  and  gravel. 

(d)  Studies  of  stream  work  as  shown  in  the  topographical 
sheets  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  at  nominal  cost. 

(e)  Studies  of  the  form,  size,  direction,  and  rate  of  movement 
of  high  and  low  barometer  areas,  and  the  relation  of  these  to 
direction  of  wind,  character  of  cloud,  distribution  of  heat,  and 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  as  shown  in  the  daily  weather  maps. 
Later  these  studies  should  lead  to  the  making  of  weather  maps  from 
the  data  furnished  by  the  daily  papers  and  the  local  prediction  of 
weather  changes  based  on  the  student's  own  observations. 

(f)  Studies  of  the  climate  of  various  countries  compared  with 
our  own,  the  necessary  data  being  derived  from  such  topographic, 
rainfall,  wind,  current,  and  temperature  maps  as  are  found  in 
Sydow-Wagner's  or  Longman's  atlases. 

25.  Physiology. — For  one-half  unit  are  required  the  anatomy, 
histology,  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  and  the  essentials  of 
hygiene,  taught  with  the  aid  of  charts  and  models  to  the  extent 
given  in  Martin's  Human  Body  {Briefer  Course).  For  more  than 
one-half  unit,   the   course  must  include  practical   laboratory  work. 

26.  Zoology. — The  instruction  must  include  laboratory  work 
equivalent  to  four  periods  a  week  for  a  half-year,  besides  the  time 
required  for  text-book  and  recitation  work.  Note-books  and  draw- 
ings must  be  presented  to  show  the  character  of  work  done  and  the 
types  of  animals  studied.  The  drawings  are  to  be  made  from  the 
objects  themselves  and  not  copied  from  illustrations,  and  the  notes 
are  to  be  a  record  of  the  student's  own  observations  on  the  animals 
examined.  The  amount  of  equipment  and  character  of  surround- 
ings must,  of  course,  determine  the  nature  of  work  done  and  the 
kind  of  animals  studied,  but  in  any  case  the  student  should  have 
at  least  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  external  anatomy  of  each 
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of  eight  or  ten  animals  distributed  among  several  of  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  should  know  something  of 
their  life  histories  and  of  their  more  obvious  adaptations  to  environ- 
ment. It  is  recommended  that  special  attention  be  given  to  such 
facts  as  can  be  gained  from  a  careful  study  of  the  living  animal. 
The  names  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  with 
their  most  important  distinguishing  characters  and  illustrative  ex- 
amples, selected,  when  practicable,  from  familiar  forms,  ought  also 
to  be  known. 


(a)  Admission  by  Examination 

Each  candidate  for  admission  by  examination  is  required  to  pass 
examinations  on  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture and  Arts,  and  on  additional  subjects  sufficient  to  make  a  total 
of  15  units. 

Entrance  examinations  are  on  the  subjects  outlined  on  pp  13-22 
and  are  given  at  the  University  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  which 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar. 

Examinations  September  14  to  17,  1910. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  in  September,  1910, 
except  those  holding  certificates  of  graduation  from  accredited 
schools,  and  scholarship  certificates,  and  those  for  whom  a  transfer 
of  all  entrance  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university  has 
already  been  approved,  must  present  themselves  at  the  Registrar's 
office,  Natural  History  Building,  at  8  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  September 
14.  At  that  time  applications  for  admission  will  be  received,  and 
applicants  will  be  given  all  necessary  directions  as  to  examinations. 

(b)   Admission  by  Certificate  from  an  Accredited  High  School 

One  wishing  to  enter  the  University  from  an  accredited  school 
must  furnish  the  Registrar  an  official  certificate  of  his  preparatory 
work.  If  the  certificate  meets  in  full  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  course  which  the  candi- 
date wishes  to  pursue  is  given  he  will  be  granted  a  permit  to  enter. 
If  the  certificate  is  deficient,  either  because  the  school  is  not  fully 
accredited  or  because  the  candidate  has  not  taken  prescribed  and 
other  acceptable  work  in  sufficient  amount,  he  may  be  admitted  as 
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a  ''conditioned"  student,  provided  the  deficiencies  do  not  exceed 
two  units  and  are  not  in  work  which  should  precede  the  prescribed 
courses  of  the  first  semester.  The  conditioned  student  must  clear 
off  all  conditions  before  registering  the  second  year. 

Blank  certificates  and  applications  for  admission  may  be  had  of 
the  Registrar  and  should  be  filled  and  sent  to  him  for  approval 
before  the  date  of  registration. 

(c)    Admission  by  Transfer  of  Entrance  Credits   from   Other 
Colleges  or  Universities 

A  person  who  has  been  admitted  to  another  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  will  be  admitted  to  this  University  upon 
presenting  a  certificate  of  Honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution 
from  which  he  comes  and  an  official  statement  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  was  admitted  to  such  institution,  provided  it  appears  that 
the  subjects  are  those  required  here  for  admission  by  examination, 
or  real  equivalents.  The  candidate  should  submit  such  papers  to 
the  Registrar  before  the  time  of  entrance. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

After  matriculation,  an  applicant  may  secure  advanced  standing 
either  by  examination  or  by  transfer  of  credits  from  another  col- 
lege or  university. 

i.  By  examination. — Advanced  standing  is  granted  only  by  ex- 
amination, unless  the  applicant  is  from  a  fully  accredited  school. 
In  such  case,  credit  may  be  obtained  as  explained  in  the  next  para- 
graph. 

2.  By  transfer  of  credits. — Credits  from  another  college  or  uni- 
versity, or  from  a  fully  accredited  high  school,  may  be  accepted  for 
advanced  standing.  An  applicant  for  such  credit  must  present  a 
certified  record  of  work  done  in  the  institution  from  which  he 
comes,  and,  except  in  cases  of  transfer  from  high  schools  must  also 
present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  Students 

Persons  over  twenty  one  years  of  age,  not  candidates  for  a  de- 
cree, may  be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College  of  Literature  and 
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Arts  for  which  they  are  prepared,  on  special  application  to  the  Dean. 
Every  person  desiring  admission  as  a  special  student  in  this  College 
must  present  a  written  application,  accompanied  by  official  certifi- 
cates, indicating  the  character  and  extent  of  his  preparatory  work 
and  showing  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended.  In 
order  that  action  may  be  taken  on  such  applications  before  regis- 
tration they  should  be  presented  at  least  one  week  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester.  In  doubtful  cases,  candidates  may  be  required 
to  take  special  written  examinations.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  College 
to  admit  as  special  students  only  a  select  group  of  mature  and  serious 
persons  who,  though  unable  to  meet  the  formal  requirements  for 
entrance,  are  substantially  prepared  for  work  of  college  grade.  Such 
students  are  not  matriculated ;  they  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  seven  dollars 
and  a  half  a  semester,  in  addition  to  the  regular  incidental  fee  of 
twelve  dollars.  No  one  may  enroll  in  the  University  as  a  special  stu- 
dent for  more  than  two  years,  except  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty  of  the  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  and  the  approval 
of  the  Council  of  Administration. 

General  Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  only  degree  given  on  graduation  from  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture and  Arts  is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  following  general 
requirements  apply  to  all  candidates  for  this  degree : 

A.  University  Requirements. — Each  candidate  must  meet  the 
general  University  requirements  as  to  residence  and  registration. 
He  must  also  secure  credit  in  approved  courses  (see  pages  26-28 
below)  amounting  to  130  hours.  An  hour  is  one  class  period  a  week 
for  one  semester,  each  class  period  presupposing  two  hours'  prepar- 
ation by  the  student,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory,  shop,  or  draw- 
ing room. 

B.  Prescribed  Studies. — Subjects  specifically  prescribed:  Rhe- 
toric, 1  (6  hours)  ;  Physical  Training,  1  and  ia  for  men;  or  7  and  o 
for  women;  Military  Science,  1  and  2  for  men. 

C.  Group  Requirements. — Every  candidate  must  offer  a  minimum 
of  8  hours  in  each  of  the  following  groups : 

I.  English,  including  English  literature  and  rhetoric. 

II.  Ancient  and  modern  languages,  other  than  English,  includ- 
ing Greek,  Latin,  Germanic,  and  Romance  languages. 
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III.  The  social  sciences,  including  history,  economics,  political 
science,  and  sociology. 

IV.  Mathematics  and  philosophy,  including  mathematics,  educa- 
tion, philosophy,  and  psychology.  A  candidate  who  elects  mathe- 
matics must  take  at  least  five  hours  of  it.  If  a  student  does  not 
elect  mathematics,  his  elections  in  this  group  must  include  work  in  at 
least  two  of  the  other  departments  of  the  group.  That  is,  if  he  does 
not  take  mathematics,  he  must  take  either  philosophy  and  psychology, 
or  philosophy  and  education,  or  education  and  psychology.  With  the 
exception  of  mathematics,  no  subject  of  this  group  is  open  to  fresh- 
men. 

V.  The  natural  sciences,  including  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry, 
entomology,  geology,  physiology,  physics,  and  zoology. 

D.  Major  Subjects. — Each  candidate  must  select  some  one  sub- 
ject to  be  designated  as  his  major,  and  secure  credit  in  that  subject 
to  the  amount  of  24  hours.  The  courses  selected  for  the  last  two 
years  should  include  some  distinctly  advanced  work.  The  subjects 
which  may  be  recognized  as  majors  in  this  college  are  subject  to 
additions  from  time  to  time,  but  are  at  present  as  follows : 
Economics;  education;  English*  (including  English  literature  and 
rhetoric)  ;  French^ ;  German^ ;  Greek ;  history ;  household  science ; 
Latin ;  mathematics ;  philosophy ;  political  science ;  psychology ; 
sociology. 

Special  requirements  and  suggestions  for  students  in  business 
courses  and  in  household  science  are  indicated  below  on  pages 
3off  and  36,  37  respectively.  Students  holding  scholarships  in  house- 
hold science  must  make  that  subject  their  major,  and  take  one  of  the 
courses  outlined  on  page  36  below. 

E.  Elective  Subjects. — The  remainder  of  the  course  is  made  up 
of  electives  chosen  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Credit  is  regularly  given  for  courses  properly  announced  in 
the  following  subjects:  Art  and  design  (the  total  credit  in  this 
department  is  limited  to  20  hours)  ;  classics ;  Germanic  languages ; 
Romance  languages;  English;  history;  economics  (including  ac- 
counting and   commercial  law);   political   science;   sociology;   phil- 


!A  major  in  English  must  include  24  hours  in  addition  to  English  1  and 
Rhetoric,  1 .  Of  these  24  hours  at  least  8  must  be  in  English  Literature,  and  at 
least  4  in  Rhetoric. 

2 A  major  in  French  must  include  24  hours  in  addition  to  French  1. 

^A  major  in  Herman  must  include  24  hours  in  addition  to  German  1  and  3. 
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osophy ;  psychology ;  education ;  astronomy ;  mathematics  ;  physics ; 
chemistry  (not  including  technical  courses  in  chemical  engineering)  ; 
geology;  botany  (except  Botany  12);  zoology;  entomology;  physi- 
ology; household  science. 

2.  Not  more  than  40  hours  in  any  one  subject  may  be  counted 
for  graduation,  except  when  the  student  is  writing  a  thesis.  In 
this  case  he  may  count,  in  addition  to  the  40  hours,  the  hours  of  the 
seminary  course  in  which  he  does  his  thesis  work.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  English  a  student  may  take  40  hours  in  addition  to  Rhe- 
toric 1. 

3.  No  credit  is  granted  in  any  subject  unless  the  student  pur- 
sues it  for  the  full  time  required  in  the  shortest  course  offered  in 
that  subject.  For  example,  if  the  student  elects  a  course  which  yields 
two  hours  of  credit  for  one  semester,  he  must  stay  in  the  class  dur- 
ing the  semester  in  order  to  get  any  credit  at  all.  In  order  to  secure 
any  credit  in  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language,  a  full  year's 
work  must  be  completed. 

4.  Seniors  registered  in  courses  open  to  freshmen  may  receive 
only  one  half  of  the  credit  regularly  assigned  to  such  courses.  For 
the  year  1910-1911  the  following  courses  are  included  in  this  list: 
Art  and  Design  1  and  2;  Astronomy  1;  Botany  11;  Chemistry  1; 
Economics  7,  22,  26;  English  1,  2;  French  1;  Geology  3,  10,  14; 
German  1,  3;  Greek  1;  History  1,  11;  Household  Science  2,  7;  Latin 
1 ;  Library  Science  12;  Mathematics  2,  4;  Spanish  1 ;  Zoology  10,  17b. 

5.  A  limited  amount  of  credit  toward  the  A.B.  degree  is  ordi- 
narily given  for  courses  offered  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  this 
University  as  follows : 

Physical  Training. — Not  to  exceed  5  semester  hours. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics. — Military  Science  1  and  2. 

Law. — Law  1  (Contracts)  ;  Law  2  (Torts)  ;  Law  3  (Real  Pro- 
perty) ;  Law  6  (Personal  Property).  The  total  credit  is  limited  to 
17  hours. 

Engineering. — General  Engineering  Drawing  1  and  2  (Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry)  ;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics 7  and  8  (Analytical  Mechanics)  ;  Mechanical  Engineering  7 
or  15  (Thermodynamics)  ;  Civil  Engineering  10  or  21  (Surveying)  ; 
Architecture  6  (History  of  Architecture)  ;  Architecture  8  (Archi- 
tectural Drawing)  ;  Architecture  29a  (History  of  Architecture)  ; 
Architecture  29b  (History  of  Sculpture  and  Painting)  ;  Electrical 
Engineering  1  and  21,  or  2  and  26  (Principles). 
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Agriculture. — Agricultural  Extension  2  (Elementary  Agriculture 
for  Teachers);  Agronomy  5  (Seeds),  for  business  students  only; 
Agronomy  9  (Soil  Physics)  ;  Agronomy  15  (Comparative  Agricul- 
ture) ;  Agronomy  22  (Plant  Breeding)  ;  Animal  Husbandry  7  (Prin- 
ciples of  Animal  Nutrition)  ;  Horticulture  9  (Forestry)  ;  Horticul- 
ture 10a  (Landscape  Gardening)  ;  Horticulture  12  (Evolution  of 
Horticultural  Plants)  ;  Horticulture  19  (General  Floriculture),  for 
household  science  students  only;  Thremmatology  1  (Principles  of 
Evolution  as  Applied  to  the  Improvement  of  Domesticated  Animals 
and  Plants).  The  total  credit  allowed  in  these  agricultural  courses 
will  not  ordinarily  exceed  14  hours. 

Library  Science. — Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;  History  of  Li- 
braries (Lib.  7)  ;  Book-making  (Lib.  9)  ;  General  Reference  (Lib. 
12);  Public  Documents  (Lib.  13).  The  total  credit  allowed  in 
Library  Science  will  not  ordinarily  exceed  14  hours.  The  course  in 
General  Reference  (Lib.  12)  is  of  special  value  to  students  in  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 

Music. — Music  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  (courses  in  the  history  and  theory 
of  music). 

Courses  not  listed  under  paragraphs  1  to  5  above,  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 

F.  Bachelor's  Theses. — A  bachelor's  thesis  is  not  generally  re- 
quired in  this  College.  Students  of  high  standing  are,  however, 
encouraged  to  write  theses  in  connection  with  their  major  studies. 
Credit  toward  the  degree  is  given  for  thesis  work  only  as  a  part 
of  the  work  in  some  course  for  which  the  student  is  registered. 
The  presentation  of  a  thesis  is  specifically  required  of  all  candidates 
for  special  honors.     See  below  page  40. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR 

The  following  subjects  must  be  taken  during  the  freshman  year: 
Rhetoric  1,  three  hours  each  semester;  Military  2,  one  hour  each 
semester,  and  Military  t,  one  hour,  second  semester  (for  men)  ; 
Physical   'training    (Physical  Training   T   and   ia   for  men;  7  and  Q 
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(Physiology    6    for    women)  ;    foreign    language,    4    hours    each 
semester. 

The  following  subjects  are  open  to  freshmen.  The  total  amount 
taken  in  any  semester  is  limited  to  eighteen  hours  and  should  not 
be  less  than  fifteen.  In  making  his  choice,  the  student  must  in- 
clude subjects  in  at  least  three  of  the  groups  indicated  on  pp  25,  26. 

First  Semester: 

I.  English  1   (4)  ;  Rhetoric  i   (3)  and  7  (2). 

II.  French  1  (4)  or  2  (4)  ;  German  1  (4)  or  3  (4)  or  4  (4)  ; 
Greek  1  (4),  3  (4),  5  (3),  or  7  (3)  ;  Latin  1  (4)  or  2  (4)  ;  Spanish 
1   (4). 

III.  Mathematics  2  (3)   and  4  (2). 

IV.  Economics  7  (3)  and  *26  (3)  ;  History  1   (4). 

V.  Astronomy  1  (3)  ;  Botany  2  (5),  4  (5)  and  11  (5)  ;  Chemis- 
try 1*  (5)  or  ia*  (4);  Entomology  1  (2);  Geology  1  (5),  3  (5), 
and  14  (3);  Zoology  10*  (5). 

Second  Semester : 

I.  English  2  (4)  ;  Rhetoric  1   (3)   and  7  (2). 

II.  French  1  (4)  or  2  (4)  ;  German  3  (4)  or  4  (4)  or  5  (4)  or 
6  (4)  ;  Greek  1  (4),  4  (4),  6  (3),  or  8  (3)  ;  Latin  1  (4)  or  2  (4)  ; 
Spanish  1    (4). 

III.  Mathematics  3a  (2),  6  (5). 

IV.  Economics  22  (3)  and  26*  (3)  ;  History  1   (4).,  and  11  (3). 

V.  Astronomy  4  (5)  ;  Botany  1  (5),  16  (5),  or  17  (3)  ;  Chemis- 
try 1*  (5),  or  ia*  (4)  ;  2  (2)  and  3  (3)  ;  Entomology  1  (2)  ;  Geology 
ia  (5),  8  (3),  and  10  (5)  ;  Zoology  2  (5),  10*  (5),  17b  (2  or  3). 

The  following  subjects  not  included  in  any  group,  are  also  open 
to  freshmen : 
First  Semester: 

Art  and  Design  1   (2  or  3). 

Household  Science  2   (2)   and  7   (2). 

Library  Science  12  (2).  [ 

Second  Semester: 

Art  and  Design  2  (3). 

Household  Science  1   (3). 

Library  Science  12  (2).  7 


*May  be  taken  in  either  semester,  but  not  in  both. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Male  students  must  continue  Military  2  throughout  the  year. 
Students  who  have  failed  to  secure  credit  for  any  of  the  prescribed 
subjects  of  the  freshman  year  must  make  up  such  deficiencies  at 
this  time. 

Aside  from  these  subjects  prescribed  for  the  first  two  years, 
each  student  selects,  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean  or  other  college 
advisers,  such  courses  as  will  enable  him  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  graduation  as  stated  above. 

COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Courses  in  economics,  accounting,  commerce,  railway  administra- 
tion, and  industry  are  offered  in  combination  with  courses  in 
language,  law,  and  science,  with  the  aim  of  providing  a  university 
training  for  business  life.  The  combined  courses  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  that  underlie 
all  lines  of  business,  with  special  training  in  the  work  of  some  par- 
ticular calling. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES 

The  subjects  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  training  for 
(1)  general  business,  (2)  the  consular  service,  (3)  banking,  (4) 
insurance,  (5)  accounting,  (6)  railway  traffic  and  accounting,  (7) 
railway  transportation,  (8)  newspaper  work. 

The  work  of  the  class-room  is  supplemented  with  lectures  by 
practical  specialists,  and  with  visits  of  inspection  to  industrial  and 
mercantile  establishments. 

The  outlines  for  the  General  Business  Course,  the  Course  for  the 
Consular  Service,  the  Course  in  Banking,  the  Courses  in  Railway 
Administration,  and  the  Course  in  Journalism  are  given  below. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  other  courses,  together  with  a  full 
account  of  the  library  and  other  facilities  for  the  work  is  given  in 
a  separate  circular,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
General  Business  Course 

The  general  business  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish 
to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  modern  business  organization  and 
methods  and  their  relation  to  the  public  welfare,  without  specializing 
in  the  details  of  any  particular  business.  Every  student  must  take 
work  amounting  to  15-18  hours'  credit  per  semester.  Students  desir- 
ing mathematics,  or  taking  courses  requiring  it,  should  elect  it  the 
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first  year,  omitting  Economic  Resources  (Economics  26),  or 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (Economics  22),  and  Science, 
which  may  then  be  elected  the  second  year.  Economic  Resources 
(Economics  26)   is  repeated  the  second  semester. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 


Prescribed  Subjects: 
foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil, 2) 

Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1  and  la) 
Economic  Resources  (Econ.  26) 
Eng.  Econ.  Hist.  (Econ.  7)  or 
Mathematics  (Math.  2,  4)  or 
Science 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects-: 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  1,2) 
Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1) 
Econ.  Hist.  U.  S.  (Econ.  22) 
Mathematics  (Math.  6)  or 
Science 


SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST     SEMESTER  SECOND     SEMESTER 


Prescribed  Su bjects : 
Principles  of  Econ,  (Econ.  1) 
Amer.  Fed'l  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 
History  of  U.  S.  (History  3)  or 
European  History  (Hist.  1) 

Suggested  Eleetives: 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Mathematics 
Science 


Prescribed  Subjects: 
Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  3) 
Business  Writing  (Rhet.  10) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 
Amer.  State  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  3) 
History  of  U.  S.  (Hist.  3)  or 
European  History  (Hist.  1) 

Suggested  Eleetives: 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Mathematics 
Science 


THIRD  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 
Corporation  Management  (Econ.  10) 
Domestic  Commerce  (Econ.  28)  or 
Tariff  and  Customs  Regulations 

(Econ.  30) 
Municipal  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  4) 

Suggested  Eleetives: 
History 

Public  Finance  (Econ.  5) 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Accounting  (Acc'y  3) 
R'y  Hist  and  Orgn.  (Econ.  41 ) 
Fed'l  Constitution  (Pol.  Sci.  5) 
Psychology  (Psychol.  1) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 
Foreign  Commerce  (Econ.  29)  or 
Organization  of  Ocean  Commerce 

(Econ.  36)  or 
U.  S.  Com.  Relations  (Econ.  31) 

Suggested  Eleetives: 
History 

Indus.  Consolid.  (Econ.  11) 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Accounting  (Acc'y  2) 
R'y  Administration  (Econ.  42) 
Logic  (Phil,  lb) 
Psychology  (Psychol.  2) 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Seminary  (Econ.  18) 
Labor  Problems  (Econ.  12) 
Pol.  and  Soc.  Ethics  (Phil.  9) 
Econ.  Hist,  of  Europe  <Econ.  13) 

Suggested  Eleetives: 
Finan.  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (Econ.  4) 
(See  also  third  year  eleetives) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Seminary  (Econ.  18) 
Labor  Problems  (Econ.  12) 
Commercial  Law  (Law  B) 
Advanced  Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (Econ.  14) 

Suggested  Eleetives: 
Social  Reform  (Econ.  21) 
(See  also  third  year  eleetives) 
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Course  for  the  Consular  Service 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST    semester 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 

Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1  and  la) 
Economic  Resources  (Econ.  26) 
English  Econ.  Hist.  (Econ.  7)  or 
European  Hist.  (Hist.  1) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  1,  2) 
Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1) 
Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (Econ. 22)  or 
European  Hist,  (Hist.  1) 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Principles  of  Economics  (Econ.l) 
Foreign  Language  continued 
American  Fed'l  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  1) 
Science 
Military  (Mil.  2) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  3) 
Foreign  Language  continued 
American  State  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  3) 
Business  Writing  (Rhet.  10) 
Science 
Military  (Mil.  2) 


THIRD  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Domestic  Commerce  (Econ.  28)  or 
Tariff  and  Customs  Regulations 

(Econ.  30) 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Psychology  (Psychol.  1) 
British  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  2a) 
International  Law  (Pol.  Sci.  6) 
History  of  U.  S.  (Hist.  3) 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Foreign  Commerce  (Econ.  29)  or 
Organization  of  Ocean  Commerce 

(Econ.  36) 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Psychology  (Psychol.  1) 
Cont.  European  Gov'ts  (Pol.  Sci.  2b) 
History  of  U.  S.  (Hist.  3) 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Public  Finance  (F^con.  5) 
Pol.  and  Soc.  Ethics  (Phil.  9) 
Seminary  (Econ.  18) 

Suggested  Electives: 
Hist,  of  Latin  America  and  the  Phil- 
ippines (Hist.  27) 
Econ.  Hist,  of  Europe  (F>,on.  13) 
Corporation  Management  (Econ.  10) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Stibjects: 
Foreign  Language  continued 
Consular  and  Diplom.  Service  (Econ, 

35)  or 
Commercial  Relations  (Econ.  31) 
American  Diplomacy  (Pol.  Sci.  7) 
Commercial  Law  (Law  B) 
Seminary  (Econ.  18) 

Suggested  Electives: 
Hist,  of  Latin  America  and  the  Phil- 
ippines (Hist.  27) 
Advanced  Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (Econ.  14) 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Hist.  15) 
Europe  in  19th  Cent.  (Hist.  20) 
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Course  in  Banking 

The  work  of  the  iirst  and  second  years  in  banking  is  the  same 
as  in  the  General  Business  Course,  but  students  must  take  advanced 
algebra    (Mathematics   2)    which   is   a   prerequisite    for   the   mathe- 
matics of  investments   (Mathematics  23a). 
THIRD  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed'  Subjects : 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 
Corporation  Management  (Econ.  10) 
Public  Finance  (Econ.  5) 

Suggested  Electives: 
Accounting  (Acc'y  3) 
Domestic  Commerce  (Econ.  28) 
Psychology  (Psychol.  1) 
Logic  (Phil,  la) 
History 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 
Math,  of  Investments  (Math.  23a) 
State  and  Local  Admin.  (Pol.  Sci.  13) 

Suggested,  Electives: 
Accounting  (Acc'y  2) 
Foreign  Commerce  CEcon.  29) 
Psychology  CPsychol.  2) 
Indus.  Consolid.  (Econ.  11) 
History 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Practical  Banking  CEcon.  9) 
Finan.  Hist,  of  U.  S.  CEcon.  4) 
Pol.  and  Soc.  Ethics  CPhil.  9; 
Seminary  CEcon.  18) 

Suggested  Electives: 
Labor  Problems  CEcon.  12) 
Tariff  and  Customs  Regulations 

CEcon,  30) 
Contracts  CLaw  1) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects  : 
The  Money  Market  CEcon.  8) 
Commercial  Law  CLaw  B) 
Seminary  CEcon.  18) 

Suggested  Electives : 
Labor  Problems  CEcon.  12) 
U.  S.  Commercial  Relations  CEcon.  31) 
Contracts  CLaw  1) 


Courses  in  Railway  Administration 

There  are  two  courses  offered  under  the  head  of  railway  admin- 
istration, one  emphasizing  those  subjects  which  are  of  most  value  to 
the  student  interested  in  the  accounting  and  traffic  aspects  of  railway 
work,  the  other  laying  stress  upon  the  transportation  service,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  intended  to  prepare  men  directly  for  the  transpor- 
tation departments  of  our  railways. 

Railway  Traffic  and  Accounting 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 


Prescribed  Subjects: 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 

Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1  and  la) 
Algebra  and  Trig.  (Math.  2,  4) 
Economic  Resources  (Econ.  26) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  1,  2) 
Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1) 
Anal.  Geom.  (Math.  6) 
Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (Econ.  22) 
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SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Principles  of  Econ.  (Econ.  1) 
Calculus  (Math.  8a) 
Physics  (Phys.  1,  3) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Money  and  Banking  (Econ,  3) 
Business  Writing  (Rhet.  10) 
Physics  (Phys.  1,  3) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 
History  of  U.  S.  (Hist.  3) 
Amer.  State  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  3) 


THIRD  YEAR 


FIRST     SP.MESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1,  3) 
Corporation  Management  (Econ.  10) 
R'y  Hist,  and  Organ.  (Econ,  41) 
History  of  U.  S.  (Hist.  3) 
Traffic  Admin.  (Econ.  43) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1,  2) 
Indus.  Consolid.  (Econ.  11) 
R'y  Administration  <Econ.  42) 
Math,  of  Investments  (Math.  23a) 
R'y  Transportation  (Econ.  44) 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Accounting  (Acc'y  4,  6) 
R'y  Practice  (Econ.  45) 
Sem.  in  R'y  Admin.  (Econ.  18) 
Pol.  and  Soc.  Ethics  (Phil.  9) 

Suggested  Electives: 
Amer.  Fed'l  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  1) 
Fed'l  Constitution  (Pol.  Sci.  5) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Nat'l  Admin.  [Pol.  Sci.  12). 
Accounting  (Acc'y  4,  5) 
Foreign  R'y  Systems  (Econ.  47) 
Sem.  in  R'y  Admin.  (Econ.  18) 
Commercial  Law  (Law  B) 

Suggested  Electives: 
State  and  Local  Admin.  (Pol.  Sci.  13 


Railway  Transportation 
In  addition  to  the  prescribed  subjects  in  this  course  other  sub- 
jects  may  be  elected  where  opportunity   offers,   but   six   hours   of 
such   elections   must   be    from   history,   political   science,   more   ad- 
vanced language,  or  ethics. 

FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  fRhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 

Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1  and  la) 
Gen.  Engin.  Drawing  (G.  E.  D.  1) 
Algebra  and  Trig.  (Math.  2,  4) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects  : 
Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  1,  2) 
Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1) 
♦Descriptive  Geom.  (G.  E.  D.  2) 
Anal.  Geom.  (Math.  6) 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Principles  of  Econ.  (Econ.  1) 
Calculus  (Math.  7) 
Physics  (Phys.  1.  3) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  3) 
Calculus  (Math.  9) 
Physics  (Phys.  1,3) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 
Anal.  Mech.  (T.  and  A.  M.  7) 
Engines  and  Boilers  (M.  E.  11) 


'Thi-  subject  is  to  be  taken  for  three  hours'  credit  only, 
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THIRD  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Corporation  Management  vE3on.  10) 
R'y  Hist,  and  Organ.  (Econ.  41) 
Traffic  Admin.  (Econ.  43) 
Anal.  Mech.  and  Resist,  of  Materials 
(T.  and  A.  M.  8,  9) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Subjects: 
Business  Writing  CRhet.  10) 
R'y  Administration  (Econ.  42) 
R'y  Transportation  fEcon.  44) 
Mech.  Engin.  Lab.  (M.  E.  13; 
Electrical  Engin.  (E.  E.  16) 
Surveying  (C.  E.  10) 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Prescribed  Su bjects : 
R'y  Practice  (Econ.  45) 
Sem.  in  R'y  Admin.  (Econ.  18) 
Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 
Labor  Problems  (Econ.  12) 
Locomotives  (R'y  E.  1) 
Engin.  Materials  (T.  and  A.  M.  6) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Prescribed' Subjects : 
Foreign  R'y  Systems  (Econ.  47) 
Sem.  in  R'y  Admin.  (Econ.  18) 
Accounting  CAcc'y  1) 
Labor  Problems  (Econ.  12) 
R'y  Tests  (R'y  E.  llj 
Commercial  Law  (Law  B) 


Course  in  Journalism 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Foreign  Language 

Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1J> 

Military  (Mil.  2) 

Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1  and  la) 

European  History  (Hist.  1) 

Engl.  Literature  (Engl.  1) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Foreign  Language 
Rhetoric  (Rhet.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  1,  2) 
Physical  Training  (P.  T.  1) 
European  Hist.  (Hist.  1) 
Engl.  Literature  (Engl.  2) 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 

Rhetoric  (Rhet.  3  or  20) 
Principles  of  Economics  (Econ. 
Amer.  Fed'l  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  1) 
Military  (Mil.  2) 
Science 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Rhetoric  (Rhetoric  3  or  20) 

Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  3) 

Amer.  State  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  3) 

Military  (Mil.  2) 

Business  Writing  (Rhet.  10) 

Science 


THIRD  YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Newspaper  Writing  (Rhet.  12) 
History  of  U.  S.  (Hist.  3) 
Fed'l  Constitution  (Pol.  Sci.  5) 
Psychology  (Psychol.  1) 
Corporation  Management  (Econ.  10)  or 
Domestic  Commerce  (Econ.  28) 
English  Literature 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Newspaper  Writing  (Rhet.  12) 
History  of  U.  S.  (Hist.  3) 
Psychology  (Psychol.  2) 
Indus.  Consolid.  (Econ.  11)  or 
Foreign  Commerce  (Econ.  29) 
English  Literature 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Advanced  Newsp.  Writ.  (Rhet.  15)  Advanced  Newsp.  Writ.  (Rhet.  15) 

Pol.  and  Soc.  Ethics  (Phil.  9)  Social  Reform  (Econ.  21) 

General  Sociology  (Sociol.  1)  Social  Control  (Sociol.  2) 

Labor  Problems  (Econ.  12)  or  Labor  Problems  (Econ.  12)  or 

Public  Finance  (Econ.  5)  American  History  (Hist.  22)  or 

International  Law  (Pol.  Sci.  6)  Charities  and  Corrections  (Sociol.  5)  or 

British  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  2a)  Europe  in  19th  Cent.  (Hist.  20) 

Municipal  Gov't  (Pol.  Sci.  4)  American  Diplomacy  (Pol.  Sci.  7) 

Household  Science  and  Administration 

Students  who  hold  scholarships  in  household  science  must 
make  this  subject  their  major,  and  take  each  semester  at  least  four 
hours  in  household  science  or  in  subjects  required  for  admission  to 
the  household  science  courses.  The  suggested  course  in  household 
administration  is  described  below.  Household  science  students  who 
do  not  take  that  course  must  meet  the  following  requirements. 

First  Semester:  Physical  Training  y,  Physiology  6,  Rhetoric  i. 
Foreign  Language,  Chemistry   i,  Household  Science  2. 

Second  Semester:  Physical  Training  y,  Rhetoric  1,  Foreign 
Language,  Household  Science  1,  Chemistry  2  and  3. 

They  must  then  elect  in  regular  course  and  finish  by  the  end  of 
the  junior  year,  Botany  5,  Chemistry  13a,  9  and  9c,  and  an  additional 
five  hours  in  botany  and  zoology.  In  order  to  graduate,  household 
science  students  must  also  secure  credit  for  Art  and  Design  1, 
Architecture  41  (Color  Problems),  Architecture  29a  and  29b  (His- 
tory of  Architecture),  and  Economics  1. 

Students  in  household  science  must  also  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  graduation  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  in  so  far  as 
these  are  not  covered  by  the  courses  above  mentioned. 

Suggested  Course  in  Household  Administration 
FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet.  1)  Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet.  1) 

Free  Hand  Drawing  (Art  &  Design  1)        Applied  Design  (Art  &  Design  12) 
Home  Architecture  and  Sanitation.  Foreign  Language 

ML  Sci.  2)  Physical  Training 

Foreign  Language  Introductory  Zoology  (Zool.  10) 

Physical  Training 
Hygiene  (Physiology  (i) 
English  1     (Introductory  Course: 

English  Literature  before  the 

L9th  Century) 


1 1  on  sell  old  Administration 
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SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Color  Problems  (Arch.  41) 
Short  Historv  of  Architecture 

(Arch.  29a) 
Foreign  Language  or 
History  4  or 
Textiles  (11.  Sci.  7) 
Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  l) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Foreign  Language  or  History 
(Continued) 

Principles  of  the  Selection  and  Prepara- 
tion of  Food  (H.  Sci.  1) 

History  of  the  U.  S.  (History  3) 
Suggested  Electives: 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  2) 

Qualitative  Analysis  (Chem.  3) 

History 

Modern  Philosophy  (Phil.  4) 

Vertebrate  Anatomy  (Zool.  2) 


THTRD  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Economic  Uses  of  Food  (H.  Sci.  6) 
Elementary  Psychology  (Psych.  1) 
Physiology  4  (Minor  Course) 
Economics  1 


(H. 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Dietetics  (H.  Sci.  5) 
Elementary  Home  Decoration 

Sci.  3) 
Household  Art  and  Clothing    (H. 

Sci  .12) 
Elementary  Psychology  (Psych.  2) 
Economics  of  the  Family  (H.  Sci.  1 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIRST     SEMESTER 

Household  Management  (H.  Sci.  10) 
History  of  Home  Economics  (H. Sci. 13 
Principles  of  Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 
Economics  of  the  Family  (H.  Sci.  10)* 
Ethics  (Philosophy  7) 
Sociology  1 

Sugges ted  Elective s : 
Sanitary  Analysis  (Chem.  10a) 
Principles  of  Education  (Edu.  1) 
Comparative  and  Genetic  Sociology 

(Sociol.  3) 
Vertebrate  Embryology  (Zool.  3) 
Esthetics  (Philosophy  8) 


SECOND     SEMESTER 

Principles  of  Accounting  (Acc'y  1) 
Commercial  Law  (Law  B,  described 
under  courses  in  Economics) 

Economics  of  the  Family,  continued 
(H.  Sci.  16) 
Suggested  Electives: 

History  and  Criticism  of  Art  (Archi- 
tecture 29b) 

Food  Analysis  (Chem.  5c) 

Social  Phases  of  Education   (Edu.  16) 

Chanties,  Corrections,  and  Urban 
Problems  (Sociol.  5) 

Physiological  Psychology  (Psych.  9) 

Vertebrate  Embryology  (Zool.  6) 


*Household  Science  16  consists  of  problems  in  the  economics  of  the  family 
See  Economics  18, 


COURSE  PRELIMINARY  TO  LAW 


It  is  recognized  by  the  best  authorities  on  legal  education  that 
professional  studies  in  law  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  course 
of  liberal  training  in  the  humanities  and  the  sciences.  As  a  foun- 
dation for  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  the  following  subjects 
offered  by  this  College  are  of  special  importance :  English,  with 
special  reference  to  composition  and  public  speaking;  Latin  and 
French ;  logic ;  constitutional  and  political  history ;  political  science ; 
economics;  sociology.  An  outline  of  a  course  preliminary  to  law  is 
given  below,  page  38. 
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By  the  proper  selection  of  his  studies  it  is  possible  for  a  pros- 
pective law  student  to  take  both  his  degree  in  arts  and  his  degree 
in  law  in  six  years ;  and  a  strong  student  may  be  able  to  take  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  arts  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law.  The  following  courses  in  the  College  of  Law,  not 
exceeding  a  total  of  17  hours,  may  be  counted  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts:  Law  1  (Contracts);  Law  2  (Torts);  Law  3 
(Real  Property)  ;  Law  6  (Personal  Property).  Some  of  these 
courses,  not  exceeding  9  hours,  may,  by  special  permission  of  the 
Dean,  be  taken  in  the  junior  year.  If  the  student  is  also  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  he  should  in  his  fourth  year  register 
in  the  College  of  Law  and  pay  the  usual  fee  of  that  College. 
Students  are  not  permitted  to  take  this  law  work  until  their  junior 
year.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  every  law  subject  taken 
by  students  who  do  not  pay  the  regular  law  school  fee.  Students 
admitted  to  this  University  from  other  institutions  may  count  these 
law  courses  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  only  on  condition  of  complet- 
ing at  least  30  hours  work  in  residence  in  subjects  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 

In  the  course  outlined  below  the  subjects  specifically  prescribed 
for  graduation  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  are  indicated 
by  italics.  In  general  the  subjects  listed  are  suggested  only  and 
not  prescribed.  Not  more  than  eighteen  hours  should  be  taken  in 
any  semester. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Military  2  Military  1  and  2 

Physical  Training  1  and  la  Physical  Training  1 

Rhetoric  1  Rhetoric  1 

Foreign  Language  Foreign  Language 

Continental  European  History  (Hist.  1)  Continental  European  History  (Hist.  1) 

Science  Science 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Military  2  Military  2 

Amer.  Government  (Pol.  Sci.  1)  Amer.  State  Gov't*(Pol.  Sci.  3) 

Hist,  of  U.  S.  to  1789    (Hist.  3)  Hist,  of  U.  S.  after  1789  (Hist.  3) 

Principles  of  Economics  (Econ.  1)  Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  3) 

Foreign  Language  Foreign  Language 

Psychology  1  Public  Speaking  (Psychology  7) 

Public  Speaking  (Khet.  7)  Engl.  Literature  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Engl.  Lit.  before  Nineteenth  Century  (Engl.  2) 

(Engl.  1)  Amer.  Literature  (English  16) 

Logic  (Phil,  la)  History  of  Europe  in  Nineteenth 
Amer.  Literature  (Engl.  1G)  Century  (Hist.  20; 
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THIRD  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Constitutional  Hist.  England  (Hist.  4)  Constitutional  Hist.  England  (Hist.  4) 

Intercollegiate  Debating  (Rhet.  13)  Intercollegiate  Debating  (Rhet.  13) 

Corporation  Management  (Eeon.  10)  Industrial  Consolidations  (Econ.  11) 

Principles  of  Accounting  (Acc'y.  1)  Principles  of  Accounting  (Acc'y.  1) 

Federal  Constitution  (Hist.  14)  English  Literature,  3  hours. 

Municipal  Government  (Pol.  Sci.  4)  Administrative  Law  (Pol.  Sci.  10) 

English  Literature,  3  hours.  Charities  and  Corrections  (Sociol.  5) 

Public  Finance  (Econ.  5)  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  (Pol.  Sci.  9) 
Hist,  of  Illinois  (Hist.  17) 
Sociology  (Sociol.  1) 
Law  of  Taxation  (Pol.  Sci.  8) 

FOURTH  YEAR 

FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Contracts  (Law  1)  Contracts  (Law  1) 

Torts  (Law  2)  Torts  (Law  2) 

Personal  Property  (Law  6)  Real  Property  (Law  3) 

International  Law  (Pol.  Sci.  6)  Railway  Administration  (Econ.  42) 

Labor  Problems  (Econ.  12)  Political  and  Social  Ethics  (Phil.  9) 

R'y  Organ,  and  Hist.  (Econ.  41)  Hist,  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
Economics  of  Insurance  (Econ.  33)  Periods  (Hist.  15) 

Financial  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (Econ.  4) 

COMBINED  ARTS  AND  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  whose  mathe- 
matical training  includes  the  work  of  the  calculus,  who  has  had  the 
usual  college  course  in  physics,  and  who  has  had  sufficient  training 
in  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  enable  him  to  begin  the  mechanics 
of  the  junior  year,  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineering  upon  the  completion 
of  sixty-eight  hours'  work  in  such  lines  (including  thesis)  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  Faculty.  This  work  may  ordinarily  be  done  in 
two  academic  years.  Candidates  for  the  degree  in  the  department 
of  Architecture  are  not  required  to  be  prepared  in  calculus  or  me- 
chanics, but  should  possess  special  preparation  in  drawing.  The 
courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  which  may  be  counted  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  are  listed  on  page  27  above. 

UNIVERSITY  HONORS 

The  University  gives  public  official  recognition  to  such  students 
as  attain  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  by  the  following  system  of 
honors. 

Preliminary  Honors  are  assigned  on  the  completion  of  the  soph- 
omore year,  on  the  basis  of  the  scholarship  of  the  student  during 
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the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.     A  condition  or  a  failure  dis 
qualifies  a  student  for  receiving  these  honors. 

Final  Honors  are  assigned  on  graduation.  The  basis  for  the 
assignment  is  the  scholarship  of  the  student  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  A  condition  or  a  failure  received  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year  disqualifies  a  student  for  receiving  final  honors. 

Special  Honors  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year. 
Special  honors  are  planned  for  students  who  prefer  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  upon  a  special  course.  A  student  may  be  a  recipient  of 
both  final  and  special  honors.  No  student  is  eligible  for  special 
honors,  who,  during  his  senior  year,  has  received  a  grade  of  less 
than  eighty  per  cent  in  any  subject. 

The  names  of  all  students  receiving  honors  appear  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalog. 

HONORARY  SOCIETIES 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. — Each  year   a   certain   number  of   the 
ranking  students  of  the  senior  class  are  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.     The  number  is  ordinarily  limited  to  one 
fifth  of  the  total  membership  of  the  graduating  class. 

Sigma  Xi. — Members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  College  of  Litera- 
ture and  Arts  who  give  "promise  of  marked  ability"  in  scientific 
investigation  are  also  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Sigma  Xi  So- 
ciety, which  was  founded  to  encourage  research  in  pure  and  applied 
science. 

Delta  Stc.ma  Rho  is  a  national  honorary  fraternity  whose  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  university  and  college  debaters  and  orators. 

CONTESTS  AND  PRIZES 

Military  Decorations 

Bronze  medals  typical  of  the  University  and  its  Military  De- 
partment are  awarded  by  the  University  to  the  members  of  the 
Infantry  Company,  Artillery  and  Signal  Detachments  which  shall 
score  the  greatest  number  of  points  at  the  annual  competitive  drill, 
held  at  some  time  between  May  15  and  May  31.  The  members  of 
the  company  rifle  team  making  the  highest  score  at  gallery  target 
practice  are  also  awarded  medals.     The  medals  so  awarded  become 
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the  permanent  property  of  the  recipients.  A  complete  roster  of  the 
winning  organizations  is  published  in  the  University  catalog  for  the 
following  year. 

THE   HAZELTON    PRIZE   MEDAL 

Captain  W.  C.  Hazelton  provided  in  1890  a  medal,  which  is 
awarded.,  at  a  competitive  drill  held  at  some  time  between  May  15 
and  May  31,  to  the  best  drilled  student.  Each  competitor  must  have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the 
current  college  year ;  must  not  have  had  more  than  four  unexcused 
absences  from  drill ;  and  must  present  himself  for  competition  in 
full  uniform. 

The  award  is  made  for  excellence  in : 

1.  Erectness  of  carriage,  military  appearance,  and  neatness. 

2.  Execution  of  the  school  of  the  soldier,  without  arms. 

3.  Manual  of  arms,  with  and  without  numbers. 

The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  is  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalog  for  the  following  year.  He  is  given  a  certificate 
setting  forth  the  facts,  and  may  wear  the  medal  until  the  fifteenth 
day  of  May  following,  when  he  must  return  it  for  the  next  com- 
petition. 

UNIVERSITY  GOLD  MEDAL 

The  Board  of  Trustees  provides  annually  a  gold  medal  which  is 
to  be  awarded  at  the  annual  competitive  drill  to  be  held  near  the 
close  of  the  year,  to  the  best  drilled  student.  Each  student  must 
have  matriculated  in  this  University  and  must  have  completed  one 
semester's  work  in  Military  1  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  90,  and 
*hree  semesters'  work  in  Military  2  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than 
95 ;  and  he  must  have  an  average  standing  of  not  less  than  85  per 
cent  in  all  his  other  studies  for  the  preceding  semester,  which 
standing  shall  be  determined  by  the  Dean  of  his  college.  The  name 
of  the  winner  is  published  in  the  University  catalog  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  reward  is  made  for  excellence  in  the  same  details  as 
in  the  Hazelton  contest. 

DEBATING  AND  ORATORY 

The  University  engages  yearly  in  four  intercollegiate  debates, 
ihe  teams  for  which  are  chosen  in  a  series  of  competitive  prelimi- 
naries to  which  all  students  are  eligible.    Through  the  generosity  of 
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Mr.  William  B.  McKinley  prizes  are  given  to  every  speaker  who 
represents  the  University  either  in  debating  or  in  oratory. 

The  Central  Debating  Circle  of  America  is  an  association 
formed  by  the  universities  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  Wisconsin.  It  holds  a  debate  at  each  university  on  the  Friday 
evening  next  preceding  the  opening  of  the  holiday  recess. 

The  State  University  Debating  League  consists  of  the  state 
universities  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Under  its  auspices  three 
debates  are  held  upon  the  second  Friday  in  March,  each  university 
sending  out  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  team. 

The  Northern  Oratorical  League,  consisting  of  Northwestern 
University,  Oberlin  College,  and  the  state  universities  of  Illinois, 
towa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  holds  an  annual  contest 
in  May.  The  winner  receives  the  Lowden  testimonial  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  the  speaker  awarded  second  place  fifty  dollars. 
The  Illinois  representative  is  selected  in  a  competitive  contest  open 
to  all  undergraduates. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  holds  an  annual  state 
jnd  inter-state  oratorical  contest  to  which  this  University  is  eligible. 
Orations  must  be  upon  some  phase  of  the  peace  question.  Cash 
prizes  are  offered  in  these  contests. 

A  Freshman-Sophomore  Debate  and  an  Inter-Soctety  De- 
clamation Contest  are  held  under  the  management  of  the  Orator- 
ical Association. 

Interscholastic  Oratorical  Prize 

A  medal  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  and  two  of  the  value  of 
ten  dollars  each,  are  offered  annually  by  the  University  to  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  competitive 
contest  between  their  representatives.  This  contest  takes  place  in 
the  spring  at  the  time  of  the  interscholastic  athletic  meet. 

The  Bryan  Prize 

Tn  T898  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  From  the  interest  of  this  sum  a  prize 
of  twenty-five  dollars  is  offered  biennially  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
science  of  government.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  matriculated 
undergraduate  students.  The  essays  may  not  be  less  than  three 
thousand,  nor  more  than  six  thousand,  words  in  length,  and  must 
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be  left  at  the  President's  office  not  later  than  the  second  Wednesday 
in  May.  The  prize  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  iqot.  It  will 
he  offered  next  in  1911. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
County  Scholarships 

A  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
at  the  session  of  1905  provides  that  there  may  be  awarded  annually 
to  each  county  of  the  state  one  scholarship.  The  holder  thereof 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  of  the  county 
to  which  he  is  accredited.  He  is  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  other 
than  the  preparatory  and  professional  schools  of  the  University. 

A  competitive  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  University  is  held  at  the  county  court  house  in  each  county 
of  the  state  upon  the  first  Saturday  of  June  in  each  year  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  upon  such  branches  of  study  as 
the  President  of  the  University  may  deem  best.  Questions  for  such 
examinations  are  furnished  to  the  county  superintendents  of  schools 
prior  to  such  examinations. 

Having  passed  the  examination  successfully  the  candidate  must 
then  meet  in  full  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  and  register  the  following  September. 

In  case  the  scholarship  in  any  county  is  not  claimed  by  a  resi- 
dent of  that  county  the  President  of  the  University  may  fill  the 
same  by  appointing  some  candidate  resident  in  another  county  who 
is  eligible  therefor. 

A  student  holding  a  scholarship  who  shall  make  it  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the  University  that  he  requires 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  to  defray  his 
expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
be  granted  such  a  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  allowed  an  extension 
of  his  scholarship  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years  from  the 
commencement  thereof. 

General  Assembly  Scholarships 

The  same  act  by  which  the  county  scholarships  described  above 
were  established  also  provides  that  each  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  may  nominate  annually  one  eligible  person  from  his  dis- 
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trict  for  a  scholarship  in  the  University  granting  the  same  privilege 
as  the  county  scholarships,  and  to  be  conferred  under  the  same- 
conditions  with  regard  to  examination,  entrance  requirements,  and 
registration. 

Scholarships  in  Household  Science 

The  University  offers  every  year  to  each  county  in  the  state, 
except  Cook  and  Lake,  and  to  each  of  the  first  ten  congressional 
districts,  one  scholarship  for  prospective  students  of  Household 
Science. 

Appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  to 
scholarships  in  Household  Science  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
County  Domestic  Science  Association.  Young  women  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  and  those  who  have  already  attended  the  Univer- 
sity are  not  eligible.  Acceptable  candidates,  residents  of  counties 
or  districts  for  which  appointments  have  been  made,  may  be  as- 
signed to  counties  or  districts  not  yet  represented. 

The  scholarships  are  good  for  two  years  and  relieve  the  holders 
from  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  $10.00,  and  the  incidental 
fee,  $24.00  a  year.  The  term  of  a  scholarship  may  be  extended  four 
years,  if,  before  it  expires,  the  holder  satisfies  in  full  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  college  in  which 
she  is  enrolled. 

Military  Scholarships 

Students  who  have  gained  three  hours  in  class  room  military 
instruction  and  four  in  drill  practice,  are  eligible  for  appointment 
as  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  or  battery.  Those  attain- 
ing this  rank  may  be  awarded  special  scholarships,  good  for  one 
year,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  University  incidental  fees  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

BENEFICIARY  AID 

Edward  Snyder  Department  of  Students'  Aid 

In  1899  Edward  Snyder,  Professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature,  emeritus,  gave  the  University  the  sum  of  $12,000,  to  be 
lent  to  worthy  students  to  enable  them  to  finish  their  courses  in  the 
University.  This  fund  is  available  for  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
students  who  need  aid  to  remain  and  complete  their  work.  The 
minimum  loan  made  is  fifty  dollars,  and  the  maximum  loan  is  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  a  junior,  and  two  hundred  dollars  to 
a  senior  or  graduate  student. 

Applications  for  loans  must  be  made  in  writing  and  addressed 
to  Vice-President  T.  J.  Burrill,  Chairman  Loan  Fund  Committee. 

Class  of  1895  Loan  Fund 

This  is  a  fund  of  $100.00  established  by  the  class  of  1895,  to  be 
lent  to  needy  and  deserving  students.  According  to  the  conditions 
of  the  gift,  fifty  dollars  are  to  be  lent  annually,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  is  open  only  to  students  who,  at  the  time  of  application, 
are  members  of  the  freshman  class.  No  person  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  fund  more  than  four  years.  The  loan  bears  interest 
from  the  time  the  recipient  leaves  the  University,  and  is  due,  one- 
half  in  five  years,  and  one-half  in  six  years,  after  matriculation.  The 
management  of  the  fund  is  in  charge  of  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration. 

EXPENSES 

Fees 

All  fees  shall  be  paid  each  semester  in  advance. 

Literary,    Technological,    Scientific,   and   Agricultural   Departments. 

Matriculation  Fee.  Each  student  not  holding  a  scholarship, 
upon  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University,  pays  the   matriculation   fee  of    $10.00 

Diploma  Fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5.00 

Incidental  Fee.  All  students,  except  those  holding  scholar- 
ships, pay  each  semester  an  incidental   fee  of   12.00 

Tuition   Fee.     Students    "conditioned"    on   entrance   require- 
ments,   and    "special"    students,    except    special    students 
holding  scholarships,  pay  each  semester  a  tuition  fee  of..     7.50 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence  in  any  course,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Laboratory  Fees  and  Deposits.  Each  student  working  in  labora- 
tories, or  in  the  drafting  or  engineering  classes,  is  required  to 
make  a  deposit  varying  from  50  cents  to  $10.00,  to  pay  for 
chemicals  and  apparatus  used,  and  for  any  breakage  or  damage. 
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Music  Fees 
College  Courses 

A  matriculated  student,  enrolled  in  this  college,  pays  each 
semester : 

//  his  home  is  in  Illinois,  only  the  fees  of  this  college. 
//  his  home  is  not  in  Illinois,  both  the  fees  of  this  college 
and   lower   tuition    fees   in   voice,   piano,   violin,   or   other 

stringed   instrument,    for   two   lessons   a  week    25.00 

For  one  lesson  a  week   15.00 

In  harmony,  counterpoint,   fugue,  etc 9.00 

A  non-matriculated  student,  enrolled  in  this  college,  pays  the 
fees  of  this  college  and  the  lower  tuition  fees  named 
above. 

Preparatory  Courses 

A  student  enrolled  in  this  college  pays  the  fees  of  this  college 
and  lower  fees  in  voice,  piano,  violin,  or  other  stringed 
instrument,  any  band  instrument,  and  public  school  meth- 
ods, for  two  lessons  a  week  15.00 

For  one  lesson  a  week    8.50 

Use  of  a  piano  for  practice  one  hour  a  day,  each  semester 3.00 

Additional  hours  at  same  rates. 

Average  Annual  Expenses 

The  following  are  for  students  attending  at  Urbana,  estimated 
average  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of  books,  clothing,  railroad  fare, 
laboratory  fees,  if  any,  and  small  miscellaneous  needs  : 

Semester   fees    $  24.00  to  $  24.00 

Room  rent  for  each  student   (two  in  room)    45.00  to      72.00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs    135.00  to     162.00 

Washing     18.00  to      24.00 

Total     $222.00  to  $282.00 

Board  and  room  in  private  house,  a  week 5.00  to        7.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  freshmen  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of 
$10.00,  and  the  men  are  required  to  buy  a  cadet  uniform,  which 
costs  $15.00.  Other  necessary  expenses  will  need  to  be  taken  into 
Consideration,     Six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  scholarships  are  of- 
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fcred  each  year.  These  eover  the  holder's  incidental  fees  and  the 
matriculation  fee.  For  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year,  the 
average  student  is  likely  to  need  not  less  than  $350.00  to  $450.00. 

Board 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board.  There  arc  a  large 
number  of  suitable  places  in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  University,  where  students  can  obtain  table 
board  and  rooms.  There  are  several  students'  clubs  at  which  the 
cost  of  meals  is  three  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a  week.  The 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
University  will  aid  new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding 
places. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  SOCIETIES,  AND  CLUBS 

Hospital  Association 

The  Hospital  Association  is  an  organization  of  students  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  hospital  care  in  case  of  sickness.  The  members  of 
the  association  pay  a  small  fee  each  semester  and  the  fund  thus 
raised  is  used  to  pay  the  hospital  expenses  of  members  who  may 
need  such  care.  The  fund  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of 
the  Council,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  the  association  has  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  to  a  considerable  number  of  members.  Students 
are  advised  to  join  the  association. 

Literary  Societies 

The  Adelphic,  Ionian,  and  Philomathean  societies  for  men, 
and  the  Alethenal,  Athenean,  and  Illiola  for  women,  meet 
weekly,  on   Fridays,  throughout  term  time. 

Religious  Societies 

Organizations  of  students  of  different  religious  denominations 
are  maintained  at  the  University,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

Clubs  Auxiliary  to  Courses  of  Study 

The  Chemical  Club  meets  fortnightly  and  is  open  to  all  students 
in  the  chemical  department.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  a  general  inter^ 
est  in  all  subjects  connected  with  the  field  of  Chemistry, 
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The  Classical  Club,  consisting  of  instructors  and  advanced  stu 
dents  in  Classics,  meets  monthly  for  papers,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions. 

The  Commercial  Club  is  composed  of  students  in  the  courses  of 
training  for  business.  It  meets  on  alternate  Tuesday  evenings  to 
hear  addresses  from  practical  business  men  and  to  discuss  com- 
mercial topics. 

Le  Cercle  Frangais  includes  students  who  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  work  in  French.  The  club  meets  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  year.  Its  proceedings  are  conducted  in  French,  the  object  being 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  class  room  by  the  practical  handling 
and  understanding  of  the  language. 

Der  Deutsche  Verein  includes  students  who  have  pursued  the 
study  of  German  for  two  years,  and  others  who  have  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Its  proceedings  are  conducted  entirely 
in  German ;  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month,  and  programmes  of  a 
literary,  conversational,  and  musical  nature  are  presented. 

The  English  Journal  Club  is  an  organization  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents in  English,  holding  monthly  meetings  for  the  analysis  and 
discussion  of  important  periodical  publications  in  the  field  of  Eng- 
lish literature. 

The  History  Club,  consisting  of  instructors  and  advanced  stu- 
dents, meets  monthly. 

The  Household  Science  Club,  which  meets  on  alternate  Wednes- 
days, is  intended  to  foster  general  interest  in  household  science,  and 
its  meetings  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  that 
subject. 

The  Komenian  Society  was  organized  in  1908  by  the  Bohemian 
students  of  the  University.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral  culture  of  those  connected  with  it,  along 
the  lines  of  Czech  language,  literature,  and  thought  in  general.  Meet- 
ings are  held  every  other  Saturday,  with  an  alternation  of  literary 
sessions,  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  Bohemian  in  this  country,  and 
seminar  sessions  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Bohemian  language  and 
literature.    Discourse  in  the  Bohemian  tongue  is  encouraged. 

The  Mask  and  Bauble  is  a  Club  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
presentation  of  a  standard  play. 

The  Mathematical  Club  is  open  for  membership  to  the  instruc- 
tors and  students  of  mathematics  at  the  University.     It  meets  once 
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in  two  weeks  to  discuss  questions  of  interest  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics. 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  composed  of  students  interested 
in  public  speaking.  Membership  may  be  secured  upon  application 
and  the  payment  of  a  yearly  fee.  The  Association  manages  an  en- 
tertainment course,  including  the  various  debates  and  other  contests, 
to  which  members  are  admitted  free  of  charge. 

The  Pen  and  Brush  Club  was  formed  to  promote  the  consistent 
study  of  the  technical  forms  of  art,  and  to  crystallize  the  interest  in 
drawing  and  painting.  The  members  have  a  sketching  class,  and 
every  month  give  a  public  lecture  on  some  subject  of  interest  to 
artists  and  art  students.  Twice  a  year  a  public  exhibition  is  given, 
and  every  month  the  members  have  a  private  exhibition  at  which 
are  displayed  drawings  submitted  during  the  month.  The  club 
requires  members  in  good  standing  to  submit  two  drawings  monthly. 
All  upperclassmen  proficient  in  drawing  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  Philological  Society,  composed  of  instructors  and  advanced 
students  in  the  various  linguistic  departments,  holds  monthly  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  papers  of  a  literary  or  philological  nature. 

The  Scandinavian  Club  was  organized  in  1900  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  all  students  having  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Meetings  are  held  during  the 
academic  year,  at  which  are  discussed  subjects  connected  with  the 
northern  countries,  and  especially  with  their  literature. 

El  Circulo  Espanol  is  composed  of  Latin-American  students  and 
of  native  students  interested  in  the  Spanish  language  and  literature. 
The  proceedings  of  the  club  are  conducted  in  Spanish.  It  offers  a 
meeting  ground  for  native  and  foreign  students  to  exchange  infor- 
mation concerning  the  commerce  and  literature  of  their  respective 
countries.     Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month. 

The  Woman's  League  was  organized  to  further  the  spirit  of  unity 
among  the  women  of  the  University  and  to  be  a  medium  by  which 
the  social  standards  of  the  University  can  be  made  and  kept  high. 
Every  woman  in  the  University  is,  by  virtue  of  her  registration,  a 
member  of  the  League.  The  administrative  power  is  vested  in  an 
Advisory  Board  and  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  women's  organizations.  The  league  man- 
ages a  loan  fund,  supports  a  room  in  the  Burnham  Hospital,  and 
provides  the  magazines  for  the  Woman's  Building-. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ACCOUNTANCY 
See  Economics 
ART  AND  DESIGN 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Design  is  to  offer 
courses  which  will  assist  students  to  cultivate  esthetic  taste,  and  to 
equip  those  who  wish  to  study  art  professionally  for  advanced  work 
in  the  professional  art  schools  at  home  or  abroad. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  courses  in  esthetics  offered  by  the 
departments  of  philosophy  and  education,  and  to  related  courses  in 
household  science  and  architecture. 

i.  Free  Hand  Drawing. — An  elementary  course  offering,  first, 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  perspective  followed  by  practice  in 
drawing;  and,  secondly,  work  arranged  to  be  of  direct  assistance  to 
the  students  in  particular  departments  of  the  University.  For  ex- 
ample, engineering  students  draw  details  of  machinery;  botanical 
students,  plants  and  flowers ;  architectural  students,  casts  of  orna- 
ment. All  students  entering  the  department  are  required  to  enter 
this  class  or  pass  an  examination  in  the  subject.  I ;  (2  or  3)  ;II ; 
(3).  Assistant  Professor  Lake,  Mr.  Kelley. 

Light  and  Shade. — Study  of  values  in  charcoal,  pencil,  or 
monochrome  wash  as  a  preparation  for  advanced  work.  77;  (2  or 
3).  Mr.  Kelley. 

Prerequisite:     Art  and  Design  2. 

3.  Drawing  from  the  Antique. — Study  of  casts  from  the  an- 
tique, including  details  of  the  face,  masks,  busts,  and  the  figure. 
Study  of  artistic  anatomy.  This  course  aims  to  give  students  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  construction  of  the  figure  and 
prepare  them  for  intelligent  work  from  the  life.  The  department 
has  a  large  collection  of  casts  from  Greek,  Roman,  and  Renais- 
sance sculpture.    /,  II;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Lake,  Miss  Wetmore. 
Prerequisite  :     Art  and  Design  1. 

4.  Water  Color  Painting. — Still-life  and  flowers  in  water  col- 
or. The  department  owns  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  still-life, 
containing  examples  of  the  pottery  of  all  countries,  and  flowers  may 
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be  obtained  from  the  University  greenhouse  at  any  season.     I,  //; 

(3). 

Prerequisite:     Art  and  Design  i  and  2. 

5.  Oil  Painting. — Figure  and  portrait  from  life  in  costume.  In 
addition  to  the  technical  study  of  the  figure  and  portrait  from  life, 
this  course  includes  a  study  of  pictorial  composition  and  illustration. 
/,  //;  (3).  Miss  Wetmore. 

Prerequisite:     Art  and  Design  I,  2,  and  3. 

5a.  Oil  Painting. — Still-life  and  flowers.  This  course  is  a  pre- 
paration for  more  advanced  painting  from  landscape  or  figure. 
The  class  sketches  in  oil  out  of  doors  in  the  spring  and  fall  when 
the  weather  is  favorable.     I,  II;    (3).  Miss  Wetmore. 

Prerequisite:    Art  and  Design  1  and  2. 

8.  Modeling. — A  course  in  clay  modeling  comprising  work  from 
the  antique  and  from  life  in  relief  and  the  round.  Instruction  is 
given  in  casting.     I,  II;   (2).  Assistant  Professor  Lake. 

8a.  Modeling. — A  special  section  of  course  8  for  the  study  of 
ornament  by  architectural  students.    /;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Lake. 
Prerequisite  :     Art  and  Design  1. 

10.  Pen  and  Pencil  Rendering. — In  this  course  drawings  are 
made  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  reproductive- 
processes  and  commercial  purposes.     I,  II;   (1).  \ 

Assistant  Professor  Lake; 

Prerequisite:     Art  and  Design  1. 

12.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design.— The  laws  of  order 
with  application  of  designs  made  to  fabrics,  leather,  metal,  glass,  and 
ceramics.     /,  //;   (3).  Mr.  Kelley. 

Prerequisite:     Art  and  Design  1. 

16.  Color.— The  use  of  color  in  design  and  in  interior  decora- 
tion. /;  (2).  Architecture  41  will  be  substituted  for  this  course 
during  the  present  year.  Professor  Wells. 

Prerequisite :     Art  and  Design  1  and  3. 

19.  History  of  the  Fine  Arts.— A  course  of  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Three  periods  a  week  with 
required  reading.     /;    (3).  Assistant  Professor  Lake. 

20.  Teachers'  Class.— In  this  class  the  principles  of  art  study 
are  applied  to  the  special  problems  of  the  public  school.     Published 
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courses  in  art  for  the  public  schools  are  compared,  and  the  class 
prepares  a  model  course  of  study.     /,  77;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Lake. 
Prerequisite:    Art  and  Design  1,  2,  and  4. 

ASTRONOMY 

Students  without  mathematical  training  may  elect  course  1. 
Course  4  is  for  beginners,  but  requires  trigonometry.  Other  courses 
should  be  taken  in  the  order  3,  6,  15,  14,  7. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

i.  Elementary  Astronomy. — This  is  a  course  for  beginners 
and  does  not  require  mathematics.  From  lectures  and  the  text 
the  student  will  be  given  a  general  view  of  the  subject  and  this 
class  room  work  will  be  supplemented  by  direct  observation  of  the 
sky.  Some  simple  work  will  be  done  with  the  instruments  of  the 
observatory,  but  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  those  observations  which 
can  be  made  without  apparatus,  and  which  the  student  can  make  in 
after  life.     /;    (3).  Assistant  Professor  Stebbins,  Dr.  Reed. 

4.  General  Astronomy. — A  beginners'  course,  with  more  ob- 
servational work  than  Astronomy  1.  Two  evenings  per  week  are 
spent  at  the  observatory    II;  (5).  Dr.  Reed. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  4. 

6.  Practical  Astronomy. — This  course  is  offered  especially  for 
engineers.  Rough  and  accurate  determination  of  latitude,  azimuth, 
and  time  are  essential  parts  of  the  course;  and  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  methods  which  the  engineer  will  use  with  the  ordinary  surveyor's 
transit.  The  necessary  amount  of  spherical  trignometry  is  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  This  course  is  also  designed  to  train 
the  student  in  the  art  of  computing.  Comstock's  Field  Astronomy 
for  Engineers.     II;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Stebbins. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  7  or  8a. 

;  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

7.  Theoretical  Astronomy. — An  introduction  to  celestial  me- 
chanics, including  the  theory  of  orbits,  perturbations,  and  canonical 
transformations.      I,  II;  (3).  Dr.  Reed. 

Prerequisite :   Mathematics  8a  or   7,  9. 
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9.  Celestial  Mechanics. — Properties  of  canonical  systems  of 
differential  equations,  integration  by  series,  periodic  and  asymptotic 
solutions,  integral  invariants.    I,  II;  (3).  Dr.  Reed. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  16;  Astronomy  7. 

14.  Observational  Astronomy. — This  course  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  working  methods  of 
an  astronomical  observatory.  The  problems  set  for  solution  are 
largely  individual.     II;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Stebbins. 

Prerequisite :  Astronomy  15. 

15.  Geodetic  Astronomy. — Advanced  work  with  the  sextant, 
transit,  and  zenith  telescope.  The  methods  taught  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.    /;  (3). 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  7  or  8a. 

Assistant  Professor  Stebbins. 


BACTERIOLOGY 

See  Botany  5,  6,  8. 

BOTANY 

The  undergraduate  work  may  be  roughly  classified  in  four  some- 
what distinctive  lines,  viz. :  1,  anatomy  and  physiology  (courses  I,  3, 
7,  9,  14)  ;  2,  morphology  and  taxonomy  (  courses  2,  4,  13,  16)  ;  3, 
ecology  (courses  17,  18,  19,  20)  ;  4,  bacteriology  (courses  5,  6,  8). 
Course  11  is  an  elementary  one  and  15  is  for  prospective  teachers. 
Courses  1,  2,  and  4  form  together  a  general  introduction  to  the  sci- 
ence and  may  be  elected  by  those  who  propose  to  go  no  farther  or 
with  equal  propriety  by  those  who  are  to  pursue  subsequently  the 
more  specialized  work. 

1.  Histology  and  Physiology. — A  study  of  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans of  plants  and  of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  growth,  and  irri- 
tability.   //;  (5). 

Assistant    Professor   Hottes,   Mr.    Pricer,   Miss    Baldwin,   Mr 

Lehenbauer. 
Prerequisite:   Entrance  credit  in  Botany  or   Botany   11,   Chem- 
istry 1  or  Physics  2a. 

2.  Morphology. — The  general    morphology   and    taxonomy    of 
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plants  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  including  a  study 
of  selected  types.     Occasional  field  excursions.     I;   (5). 

Mr.  

Prerequisite:     Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11. 

In  courses  1  and  2  taken  together,  either  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers  or  the  reverse,  there  is  offered  a  general  introduction  to 
the  science  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  study,  and  as  a 
unified  course  for  general  students.  Each  semester's  work  is,  how- 
ever, independent,  and  may  be  separately  credited. 

3.  Cytology  and  Physiology. — Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and 
assigned  reading.  The  course  extends  through  the  year,  but  the 
work  of  each  semester  is  credited  separately  under  the  designations 
of  3a  and  3b.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  cytology  and 
histology,  with  special  attention  to  technique;  the  second,  to  a 
study  of  the  influences  of  external  stimuli  on  growth  and  move- 
ment.    I,  II;   (5).     (See  Course  14). 

Assistant  Professor  Hottes. 

Prerequisite:     Botany  1. 

4.  Taxonomy  of  Spermatophytes. — Identification  and  classifi- 
cation of  flowering  plants,  with  especial  reference  to  the  flora  of 
Illinois.  Chief  attention,  in  the  laboratory,  may  be  given  to  weeds, 
grasses,  etc.,  of  economic  importance ;  for  this,  arrangements  should 
be  made  in  the  preceding  semester.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and 
laboratory  work;  field  excursions  until  the  close  of  the  season.  /; 
(5).  Mr.  

Prerequisite:     Entrance  credit  in  botany,  or  Botany  11. 

5.  Bacteriology. — General  principles  of  the  science,  methods  of 
procedure,  and  a  study  of  selected  forms.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work.  I,  II;  (5).  (Course  given  in  the  first  semester  is 
repeated  in  the  second). 

Professor  Burrill,  Assistant  Professor  MacNeal,  Mr.  Briscoe, 
Miss  Latzer. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1  and  one  year's  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity, including  one  semester  in  botany  or  zoology. 

7.  Plant  Pathology. — A  study  of  the  principal  groups  of  para- 
sitic fungi  and  plant  diseases  due  to  them,  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation and  control.     I,  II;   (5).  Professor  Burrill. 

Prerequisite:     Botany  1,  2,  and  4. 

8.  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of  selected  species  of  bac- 
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teria  or  investigations  upon  assigned  subjects.    /  or  II;  (2-5). 

Professor  Burrill. 
Prerequisite:     Botany  5. 

9.  Cytology  and  Physiology,  Advanced  Course. — Special  lab- 
oratory problems  in  certain  phases  of  cytology  and  physiology. 
Students  are  required  to  meet  for  critical  discussions  of  current 
literature  and  for  reports  on  research  work.    /,  II;  (2-5). 

Assistant  Professor  Hottes. 
Prerequisite:     Two  years'  work  in  botany  including  Botany  3. 

10.  Seminary. — Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics 
and  results  of  research  work.  For  advanced  and  graduate  students. 
I,II;(i).  Professor  Burrill. 

11.  Introductory  Course. — Elementary  work  chiefly  upon  flow- 
ering plants,  including  their  general  structure  and  activities.  The 
laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  field  observations  and  text- 
book work.  The  course  is  planned  to  offer  general  students  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  elementary  knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     /;   (5). 

Assistant    Professor    Hottes,   Mr.    Pricer,   Miss    Baldwin,   Mr. 
Lehenbauer. 

13.  Forestry. — A  study  of  forest  trees  and  their  collective  in- 
fluences ;  the  principles  and  practice  of  forestry ;  forestry  legisla- 
tion and  economics.    The  same  as  Horticulture  9.     II;   (2). 

Professor  Burrill. 
Prerequisite:     Botany  4  or  11. 

14.  Heredity  and  Origin  of  Species. — The  plant  cell ;  the  physi- 
ology of  its  different  constituents  and  the  parts  these  play  in  the 
process  of  fertilization ;  various  theories  of  heredity  and  of  species 
formation.     /;  (2).     The  lectures  of  Course  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Hottes. 
Prerequisite:     One  year's  work  in  the  University,  including  one 
semester  in  botany  or  zoology. 

15.  Teachers'  Course. — A  study  of  the  teaching  of  botany 
in  secondary  schools ;  methods  of  instruction ;  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  material  helps,  pertinent  literature;  the  teacher's  prep- 
aration and  duties.     II;  (1). 

Professor  Burrill,  Assistant  Professor  Hottes. 
Prerequisite:     At  least  one  year  of  botanical  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  equivalent. 

16.    Taxonomy  of  Special  Groups. — Mostly  laboratory  and  her- 
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barium  work,  and  assigned  reading.     The  course  extends  through 
the  year,  but  the  work  of  each  semester  is  credited  separately  under 

the  designation  of  16a  and  16b.    I,  II;   (5).  Mr.  

Prerequisite:    Botany  4. 

17.  Ecology. — Ecological  factors  which  control  the  distribution 
of  plants,  principles  of  plant  association,  and  characteristics  of  some 
typical  plant  formations.  Lectures  and,  after  the  season  opens,  field 
work  on  Saturday  forenoone.     //;   (3).  Mr.  

Prerequisite:     Entrance  credit  in  botany  or  Botany  11. 

18.  Ecology. — Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  selected  areas, 
with  assigned  reading  and  lectures.  The  field  work  must  be  done 
wholly  or  in  part  during  the  preceding  summer  on  an  area 
approved  by  the  instructor.    /,  77,  Summer  Session;  (2-5). 

Mr.  

Prerequisite:     Botany  4  and  17. 

19.  Seminary  in  Ecology. — Reports  and  critical  discussions  of 
current  literature  and  research  work.    I,  II;  (1).  Mr.  

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  students  who  have  done  or  are  en- 
gaged in  ecological  field  work. 

20.  Ecology  and  Taxonomy. — Special  problems  upon  individual 
assignments,  dealing  mainly  with  the  plants  of  Illinois  and  vicinity. 
I,  II;  (2-5).  Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Botany  18  or  16  as  selected  problems  require. 

CHEMISTRY 

Students  taking  chemistry  at  the  University  are  advised  to  give, 
if  possible,  at  least  one  year  to  the  subject  and  this  should  include 
Chemistry  1  or  ia,  2  and  3.  Those  continuing  in  the  second  year 
should  take  Chemistry  5a  and  5b,  5c  or  13a.  In  the  third  year  there 
should  be  taken  Chemistry  14  or  9,  9a,  9b,  or  9c,  31  and  33.  Along 
with  these,  more  special  courses  may  be  taken  if  desired,  but,  in 
general,  students  are  not  advised  to  take  the  special  courses  unless 
they  have  had  the  fundamental  work  represented  by  the  selection 
given  above.  Students  who  desire  a  training  for  professional  work 
in  chemistry,  either  as  teachers  or  in  its  industrial  applications,  will 
naturally  take  the  chemical  course  or  the  course  in  chemical 
engineering. 

Students  who  find  it  impossible  to  take  more  than  one  semes- 
ter's work  are  requested  to  register  for  Chemistry  1  or  ia  in  the 
second  semester  rather  than  the  first. 
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i.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  deals  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  science.  Alexander  Smith's  General  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  I  or  II;  (5). 

Professor  Noyes,  Dr.  Balke,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Isham,  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 
1  a.      Inorganic    Chemistry. — A    course    in    inorganic   chemistry 
for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry.    The 
course  includes  class  and  laboratory  work.    /  or  II;  (4). 

Professor  Noyes,  Dr.  Balke,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Isham. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Chemistry  1  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  study  of  metallic  elements, 
their  classification,  compounds,  and  chemical  properties.  The  work 
is  from  lectures  and  assigned  text.  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
Chemistry  3.  Alexander  Smith's  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  II ; 
(2).  Professor  Noyes,  Dr.  Balke,  Dr.  Isham,  Dr.  McCarthy. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  1. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  consists  of  recitations 
and  laboratory  practice  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  qualitative 
analysis.     It  must  be  accompanied  by  Chemistry  2.    /  or  II;  (3). 

Dr.   Smith,  Dr.  Isham,  Dr.  McCarthy. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  1. 

5a.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  laboratory  work 
comprises  a  series  of  experiments  which  illustrate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  The  lectures 
and  recitations  consist  of  a  consideration  of  stoichiometrical  rela- 
tions, the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  and  their  application  to 
the  study  of  solutions.  Medical  preparatory  students  are  given 
special  problems  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course.    /;   (5). 

Dr.  Burgess. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  2  and  3. 

5b.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  5a.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  methods  with  practice  in  the  analysis  of  silicates, 
metallic  compounds,  and  alloys.  Some  work  in  advanced  qualita- 
tive analysis  will  be  given  to  students  in  the  courses  in  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering.     Lectures;  laboratory.     II;   (5). 

Dr.  Burgess. 
Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5a. 

5c  Food  Analysis. — This  course  includes  the  analysis  of  food 
stuffs,  grain,  milled  products,  alcoholic  beverages,  baking  powders, 
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vinegars,  syrups,  sugars,  etc.  Students  who  have  taken  work 
amounting  to  five  hours'  credit  in  this  course  may  arrange  to  do 
more  advanced  work  along  the  following  lines:  (a)  the  study  of 
methods  of  detecting  food  adulterations;  (b)  the  separation  and 
determination  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  animal  and  vege- 
table foods ;  (c)  the  identification  and  estimation  of  the  carbohy- 
drate constituents  of  food  products.     //;   (3-5).        Dr.  . 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  5a  or  13a,  and  9  or  14. 

6.  Chemical  Technology. — This  is  a  course  of  lectures  com- 
prising a  study  of  technological  chemistry  as  illustrated  in  those 
industries  having  a  chemical  basis  for  their  principal  operations  and 
processes.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  journals.  Thorp's  Industrial 
Chemistry  is  used  as  a  guide.    No  laboratory  work.    //;  (2). 

Professor  Parr. 
Prerequisite :     Chemistry  5a. 

7.  Metallurgy. — A  general  course  in  metallurgical  processes. 
Lectures  and  assigned  reading.     /;   (2).  Professor  Parr. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  5a. 

8.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis. — Analyses  are  made  of  all  the 
constituents  by  both  rapid  or  technical,  and  standard  methods.  II; 
(3).  Dr.  Burgess. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  5b. 

9.  Organic  Chemistry. — For  students  of  the  medical  prepara- 
tory course  and  others  desiring  a  short  course  in  this  subject.  The 
work  consists  in  the  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  more 
typical  and  simple  organic  compounds,  followed  by  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  most  of  the  important  classes  of  derivatives  of  carbon. 
Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry.  Must  be  accompanied  by  9c.  II; 
(3).  Assistant  Professor  Curtiss. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  2  and  3. 

9a.  Organic  Synthesis. — Laboratory  work  for  students  of  the 
chemical  course,  in  ultimate  organic  analysis  and  the  preparation 
and  study  of  typical  organic  compounds,  to  accompany  Chemistry 
14.     /;    (2).  Assistant  Professor  Curtiss,  Mr.  Derick. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  2  and  3. 

9b.  Organic  Synthesis  and  Analysis. — Continuation  of  9a. 
To  accompany  Chemistry  14.     II;    (2). 

Assistant   Professor   Curtiss,  Mr.   Derick. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  9a. 
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gc.  Organic  Synthesis. — Laboratory  work  in  organic  chem- 
istry for  students  of  the  medical  preparatory  course.  Typical 
organic  compounds  are  prepared  and  studied.  Especial  attention 
is  directed  to  the  organic  substances  of  medicinal  value  and  those 
of  physiological  importance.     II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Curtiss,  Mr.  Derick. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  2  and  3. 

10a.  Water  Analysis. — Lectures  on  history,  sources,  contam- 
ination, and  standards  of  purity  of  potable  waters  and  waters  for 
industrial  purposes,  together  with  practice  in  analytical  methods. 
/;  (2).  Professor  Bartow. 

11.  Research. — In  the  senior  year  a  special  line  of  work  is 
arranged  for  each  individual,  designed  particularly  to  develop  self- 
reliance  and  initiative  in  dealing  with  new  problems  or  topics  need- 
ing comparative  study  or  review.  A  thesis  must  be  prepared  em- 
bodying a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  As  far  as 
possible  the  subject  must  be  determined  upon  and  reading  begun 
in  the  junior  year.     A  minimum  of  five  semester  hours  is  required. 

/,  //;  (5). 

Professors  Noyes,  Parr,  Bartow,  Hawk,  Assistant  Professor 
Curtiss,  Dr.  Balke,  Dr.  Washburn,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Isham, 
Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Jesse,  Dr.  Burgess,  Dr.  McCarthy. 

14.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  consists  of  lectures  and 
recitations  upon  the  fundamental  principles  and  more  important 
compounds  of  organic  chemistry.  Noyes's  Organic  Chemistry..  This 
course  must  be  accompanied  by  Chemistry  9a  and  9b.     /,  II;   (3). 

Professor  Noyes. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry  5a. 

15.  Physiological  Chemistry. — This  course  is  designed  es- 
pecially for  students  desiring  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  physiological  chemistry.  It  will  consist  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  conferences  and  practical  work.  The  course  will 
include  a  systematic  study  of  enzymes,  carbohydrates,  salivary 
digestion,  gastric  digestion,  fats,  pancreatic  digestion,  intestinal 
digestion,  bile,  putrefaction  products,  feces,  blood,  milk,  epithe- 
lial and  connective  tissue,  muscular  tissue,  nervous  tissue,  and 
urine.  The  work  on  gastric  juice,  blood,  urine,  and  milk  will  be 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  and  all  the  clinical  aspects  of  these 
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topics  will  be  treated  thoroughly  for  the  benefit  of  prospective 
students  of  medicine.  The  course  is  open  to  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. Books  used :  Hammarsten's  Text  Book  of  Physiological 
Chemistry;  Hawk's  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.     I;   (5). 

Dr.  Howe. 

Prerequisite:     Two  years'  work  in  chemistry. 

17.  Teachers'  Course. — A  study  of  the  methods  which  may  be 
followed  in  teaching  elementary  chemistry.    I;  (1)  Dr.  Balke. 

18.  Special  Courses. — Special  courses  as  indicated  below,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  laboratory  work,  may  be  arranged  for  those 
competent  to  pursue  them.  From  1  to  10  hours  credit  will  be  al- 
lowed in  the  undergraduate  courses  for  such  work. 

(a)  Special  problems  in  assaying  and  ore  treatment.  Free- 
milling  chlorination  and  cyanide  tests.  Professor  Parr. 

(b)  Advanced  metallurgical  chemistry.  Professor  Parr. 

(c)  Analysis  and  calorimetry  of  fuels.  Professor  Parr. 

(d)  Paints,  oils,  etc.     Protective  coverings  for  wood  and  iron. 

Professor  Parr. 

(e)  Analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Dr. . 

21.  Proximate  Organic  Analysis. — A  course  of  laboratory 
practice,  for  advanced  students,  in  systematic  methods  for  the  iden- 
tification of  organic  compounds  and  a  study  of  organic  mixtures  as 
found  in  commercial  articles.    /;  (2).  Mr.  Derick. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  9b  or  9c. 

22.  Animal  Chemistry. — A  course  for  the  detailed  study  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  animal  products  and  feeding  stuffs.  This 
is  a  combined  classroom  and  laboratory  course.     /  or  //;  (3-5). 

Professor  Grindley. 

Prerequisite:     Two  years'  work  in  Chemistry. 

27.  Qualitative  Analysis  of  the  Rare  Elements. — A  detailed 
study  of  the  rare  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  work  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  identification  and  separation  of  the  elements  and 
the  study  of  the  formation,  solubilities,  and  chemical  reactions  of 
their  salts.  Reading  is  assigned  in  connection  with  laboratory  work. 
//;  (3).  Dr.  Balke. 

Prerequisite:     Two  years'  work  in  Chemistry. 

31.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — This  course  is  designed 
to  present,  in  an  elementary  manner,  some  of  the  more  important 
principles  and  methods  of  physical  chemistry  and  electrochemistry. 
Instruction  is  by  lectures  and  recitations.     To  secure  familiarity  in 
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applying  the  laws  and  principles  of  physical  chemistry  to  practical 
problems  in  other  branches  of  chemistry,  the  student  is  expected  to 
solve  numerous  problems  in  connection  with  this  course.  Walker's 
Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry.    II;  (3).  Dr.  Washburn. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  Physics  1  or  2a,  and  Math- 
ematics 8a. 

33.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — A  laboratory  course 
to  accompany  course  31.  The  experiments  performed  will  include 
the  methods  of  determining  molecular  weight  both  in  the  gaseous 
state  and  in  solution ;  the  application  of  the  principles  relating  to 
chemical  equilibrium;  the  measurement  of  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  solutions  and  the  application  of  this  property  in  interpreting  the 
phenomena  occurring  within  the  solution;  and  the  illustration  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  thermochemistry.    //;  (2). 

Dr.  Washburn,  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  5a,  Physics  2b  or  3. 

35.  Electrochemistry. — Recitations  or  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  dealing  with  the  practical  applications  of  electrochemistry  in 
the  industries ;  intended  for  students  going  into  technical  work. 
The  study  of  patents  is  made  an  important  feature  of  the  course, 
each  student  being  required  to  collect,  study,  and  report  upon  the 
more  important  patents  in  some  selected  industry.  Blount's  Prac- 
tical Electrochemistry.    I;  (3  or  5).  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  31  and  33. 

61.  Inorganic  Preparation. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  prep- 
aration of  chemical  products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture 
and  testing  of  pure  chemicals,  fractionation,  and  other  processes  of 
the  manufacturing  chemist.    II;  (2).  Dr.  Jesse. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  5a. 

65.  Technical  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis. — Examination  of 
gases,  gas  mixtures,  flue  gases,  and  fuels.  Determination  of  calo- 
rific values  and  calculation  of  efficiencies.    /;  (2). 

Professor  Parr,  Dr.  Jesse. 
Prerequisite:     Chemistry  5a. 

66.  Exact  Gas  Analysis. — A  laboratory  and  lecture  course  on 
the  analysis  of  commonly  occurring  gaseous  mixtures,  involving  the 
use  of  the  Hempel  apparatus,  measuring  gases  under  constant  pres- 
sure and  constant  volume,  and  determination  of  the  density  of  gases. 
//;  (2).  Dr.  Isham. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  5b. 
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69.  Assaying. — The  fire  assay  of  lead,  gold,  and  silver  ores. 
Fluxes,  reagents,  and  charges  are  studied  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous typical  ores,  and  practice  given  in  use  of  the  crucible  and 
muffle  furnaces  and  in  the  manipulations  connected  with  fire  assay- 
ing.    /;    (2).  Professor   Parr,  Dr.  Jesse 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  5a;  mineralogy. 

93.  Journal  Meeting. — For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 
I,  II;  (1).  All  members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  Chemical  De- 
partment. For  Juniors,  Dr.  Smith. 

For  Seniors,  Dr.   Curtiss. 

THE  CLASSICS 
GREEK 

COURSES    FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

Courses  1  to  4  inclusive  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  cannot  present  Greek  for  entrance  and  yet  wish  to 
study  the  language. 

1.  Beginning  Greek,  Grammar  and  Reader. — Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis begun.    /,  II;   (4).  Dr.  Canter. 

3.  Xenophon. — Anabasis,  books  II-IV.    /;   (4). 

Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 
Prerequisite:     Greek  1. 

4.  Homer — Six  books  of  the  Iliad.     II;   (4). 

Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 
Prerequisite:     Greek  3. 

5.  Herodotus:  the  Lyric  Poets. — /;  (3). 

Professor  Moss. 
(Offered  in  1910-1911;  to  be  omitted  in  1911-1912.) 
Prerequisite:     Greek  4. 

6.  Thucydides.     Books  VI-VII.    II;  (3). 

Assistant   Professor   Pease. 
(Offered  in  1910-1911;  to  be  omitted  in  1911-1912.) 
Prerequisite:     Greek  5  or  7. 

7.  The  Drama.—/;  (3).  Professor  Moss. 

(Offered  in  1910-1911  ;  to  be  omitted  in  1911-1912.) 
Prerequisite:     Greek  4. 
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8.     Plato.— Selected     dialogues,     including     the     Apology     and 

Phaedo.     I;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Pease. 

(Omitted  in  1910-1911;  to  be  offered  in  1911-1912.) 
Prerequisite:     Greek   5  or  7. 
14.     Advanced  Greek  Prose  Composition. — II;   (1). 

Professor  Moss. 
Prerequisite:     Greek  6  or  8. 

GREEK   LIFE   AND   LITERATURE    IN    ENGLISH 

(Courses  16-19  presuppose  no  knowledge  of  Greek  and  are  open 
to  all  students  except  freshmen.) 

16.  The  Private  and  Public  Life  of  the  Greeks. — Lectures 
and  prescribed  readings.  Photographs  and  slides  will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  lectures.    /;   (1).  Professor  Moss. 

17.  Greek  Poetry  in  Translations. — /;   (2).  Professor  Moss. 

18.  Greek  Prose  in  Translations. — //;    (2).   Professor  Moss. 

19.  Greek  Drama  in  Translations. — II;  (2).  Professor  Moss. 

20.  History  of  Greece. — I;   (3).       Assistant  Professor   Pease. 
Prerequisite:     One  course  in  History  or  Classics. 

This  course  is  described  by  the  Department  of  History  as 
History  5. 

COURSE    FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

21.  Beginning  Greek. — Elementary  Composition  and  Grammar; 
lectures  on  Greek  Literature.    /,  II;  (4).  Professor  Moss. 

COURSES    FOR   GRADUATES 

103.  Principles  of  Comparative  Grammar.    /.  Dr.  Canter. 

(The  same  as  Latin  101.) 

104.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Question. — I,  II. 

Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 
(Offered  in  1910-1911;  to  be  omitted  in  1911-1912.) 

105.  Plato  and  Aristotle. — I,  II. 

Associate    Professor   Oldfather. 
(Omitted  in  1910-1911;  to  be  offered  in  1911-1912.) 

106.  Greek   Drama. — I,  II.  Professor   Moss. 
(Offered  in  1910-1911 ;  to  be  omitted  in  1911-1912.) 

107.  Greek  Oratory. — /,  77.  Professor  Moss. 
(Omitted  in  1910-1911;  to  be  offered  in  1911-1912.) 
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LATIN 

FIRST- YEAR  COURSES 

1.  Pliny  and  Vergil. — Selections  from  Pliny's  Letters  and  the 
Aeneid.  Students  offering  three  entrance  units  in  Latin  may  take  this 
course.    /,  II;  (4).  Assistant  Professor  Pease  and  Dr.  Canter. 

2.  Livy,  Plautus,  and  Terence. — Selections  from  Livy ;  the 
Captivi  of  Plautus  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence.  Students  offering 
four  entrance  units  in  Latin  may  take  this  course.    I,  II;  (4). 

Professor  Barton. 

second-year  courses 

3.  Sallust  and  Cicero. — Selections  from  the  Jugurthan  War; 
De  Senectute.    I;  (3).  Dr.  Canter. 

Prerequisite:     Latin  2. 

4.  Catullus  and  Cicero. — Selections  from  the  lyrics  of  Catul- 
lus and  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Professor  Barton. 

Prerequisite:     Latin  2. 

5.  Latin  Composition. — An  elementary  course  combining  gram 
matical  drill  with  practice  in  the  simpler  forms  of  expression.  I,  II ; 
(1).  Dr.  Canter. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  1  or  equivalent. 

ROMAN    LIFE    AND    LITERATURE    IN    ENGLISH 

(Courses  12  and  13  presuppose  no  knowledge  of  Latin  and  are 
open  to  all  students  except  freshmen.) 

12.  Vergil  and  Horace  in  English  Translations. — I;   (1). 

Professor  Barton. 

13.  Roman  Life. — The  private  life  of  the  Romans  will  be  the 
principal  subject  of  study.  Such  topics  as  the  family,  amusements, 
education,  morals,  and  society  will  be  considered,  and  some  attention 
given  to  the  monuments.  Photographs  and  slides  will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  lectures.      77;   (1).  Professor  Barton 

19.     Roman  History. — II;   (3) .  Dr.  Canter. 

Prerequisite:     One  course  in  History  or  Classics. 
(This   course   is   described  by  the   Department   of   History   as 
History  6.) 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

7,  Horace   and  Juvenal. — Selections    from    the    Satires    and 
Epistles  of  Horace;  selected  Satires  of  Juvenal.      /;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours'  credit  in  Latin. 

8.  Tacitus. — The  Annals.  II;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Pease. 
Prerequisite:     12  hours'  credit  in  Latin. 

9.  Teachers'  Course. — The  purpose  and  methods  of  preparatory 
Latin  instruction;  the  teacher's  preparation.    II;  (1). 

Professor  Barton. 
Prerequisite:     18  hours'  credit  in  Latin.     A  portion  of  this  re- 
quirement  will   he   waived  in   the   case   of   those  who    have   taught 
Latin. 

10.  Latin  Composition. — A  study  of  the  leading  principles  with 
imitation  of  assigned  models.     I;   (2).  Professor  Barton. 

Prerequisite:     12  hours'  credit  in  Latin,  including  Latin  5  or  its 
equivalent 

COURSES     FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

14.     Seneca. — Selections  from  his  essays,  letters,  and  tragedies. 
/;  (3).  Professor  Barton. 

Prerequisite:     18  hours'  credit  in  Latin. 
16.    Martial  and  Suetonius.— Selections.    II;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 
Prerequisite:     18  hours'  credit  in  Latin. 

COURSES   FOR  GRADUATES 

101.     Principles  of  Comparative  Grammar. — I.  Dr.  Canter. 

(The  same  as  Greek  103.) 

103.  Cicero. — De  Natura  Deorum  and  De  Divinatione.    I. 

Assistant  Professor  Pease. 

104.  Palaeography. — /.  Assistant  Professor   Pease. 

105.  Survey  of  Latin  Poetry. — 77.      Assistant  Professor  Pease, 

106.  Comedy. — /,  II.  Associate  Professor  Oldfather. 

107.  Epigraptiy. — 77.  Assistant  Professor  Pease. 

108.  Tacitus. — The  Histories.    II,  Professor  Barton. 
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ECONOMICS 

The  department  of   economics  includes   general   economics,   eco 
nomic  histor}',  finance,  commerce,  industry,  railway  administration, 
and  accountancy. 

Courses  7,  22,  and  26,  English  Economic  History,  the  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Economic  Resources,  are  open 
to  freshmen  without  special  prerequisites.  Courses  numbered  ior 
and  above  are  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

i.  Principles  of  Economics. — A  beginners'  course  in  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  science.     I;    (5). 

Professor  Kinley  and  others. 
Prerequisite:     At   least  thirty  hours  of  University  work. 

2.  Principles  of  Economics. — This  course  is  offered  only  to 
junior  and  senior  students  of  the  colleges  of  science,  engineering, 
and  agriculture.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  practical  economics.  Section 
A  is  open  to  science  and  engineering  students  only ;  Section  C  to 
agricultural  students  only.  I;  (2).  Professor  Robinson,  Dr. 
Thompson.     II;    (2).     Professor  Robinson. 

3.  Money  and  Banking. — The  history  and  theory  of  money, 
credit,  and  banking.     II;   (3).  Professor  Kinley. 

Prerequisite:     Economics   1. 

4.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of 
colonial  and  federal  finance,  including  currency,  banking,  tariff,  and 
fiscal   questions.     /;    (3).  Assistant   Professor   Weston. 

Prerequisite :     Economics  3  and  History  3. 
(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

5.  Public  Finance. — A  study  of  public  expenditures,  financial 
administration,  taxation,  and  public  debts.    /,  77;  (2). 

Associate   Professor  Bogart. 
Prerequisite:     Economics   1,  3,  and   Political   Science   1. 

7.  English  Economic  History. — The  industrial  development 
of  England  is  traced  from  the  manorial  system,  through  the  period 
of  the  gilds,  the  commercial  policy  and  expansion  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing growth  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores  only.     I;   (3).  Associate  Professor  Bogart. 

8.  The   Money   Market. — An    advanced   study   of   dealings    in 
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money  and  credit,  the  functions  of  money  broker  and  banker,  the 
concentration  of  financial  dealings  at  such  centers  as  New  York  and 
London,  international  payments  and  the  determination  of  rates  of 
foreign  exchange,  the  seasonal  demands  for  money,  causes  of  fluc- 
tuation in  rates  of  discount,  monetary  panics  and  crises,  invest- 
ments, and  the  financial  aspects  of  dealings  on  the  stock  and  produce 
exchanges.     //;    (2).    '  Assistant   Professor  Weston. 

Prerequisite:      Economics    9.      (Not    given    in    1910-1911.) 

9.  Banking. — This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  practical  bank- 
ing with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.     I;   (2). 

Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  3  and  senior  standing. 

10.  Corporation  Management  and  Finance. — /;    (3). 

Professor  Robinson. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  1  and  3. 

n.  Industrial  Consolidations. — The  development  of  indus- 
trial consolidations;  the  growth  of  monopoly;  monopoly  prices, 
wages,  interest,  and  profits;  and  the  proposed  plans  for  controlling 
trusts.     II;   (3).  Professor  Robinson. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  10. 

12.  Labor  Problems. — The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  present  labor  conditions  and  to  remedies  proposed  other  than 
trade  unionism.  Attention  is  given  to  such  evils  as  unemployment, 
poverty,  woman  and  child  labor,  and  improper  housing.  Remedial 
plans  such  as  profit  sharing,  co-operation,  and  labor  legislation  arc 
considered.  The  second  semester  is  given  more  especially  to  an  ex- 
amination of  labor  organizations.  The  history  of  trade  unions,  in- 
ternal organization,  restrictions  as  to  membership,  collective  bargain- 
ing, limitation  of  output,  objections  to  piece  work,  strikes,  boycotts, 
and  injunctions  are  studied.  The  course  during  the  second  semes- 
ter is  open  only  to  those  students  who  take  the  first  semester's 
work.     /,  II;  (3).  Dr.  Towles. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  1  and  3. 

13.  Economic  History  of  Europe. — A  comparative  study  of 
the  economic  history  of  France,  Germany,  and  England  since  the 
period  of  the   industrial   revolution.     /;    (2). 

Associate    Professor    Bogart. 
Prerequisite:     At  least  sixty  hours  of  University  work,  including 
Economics  1  and  3  and  History  1. 
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14.  Advanced  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The 
industrial  development  of  the  country  will  be  studied,  and  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  relation  between  economic  and  po- 
litical  movements.     //;    (2).  Associate   Professor   Bogart. 

Prerequisite:     Senior  or  graduate  standing,  including  History  3. 

16.  Economic  Problems. — Section  A,  consisting  wholly  of  en- 
gineers, takes  up  the  study  of  railway  problems,  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, and  labor  questions.  Section  C,  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  the  College  of  Agriculture  only,  takes  up  special  topics 
relating  to  agriculture.     //;  Sec.  A   (2)  ;  Sec.  C  (3). 

Professor  Robinson,  Dr.  Thompson. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  1  or  2. 

j 8.  Senior  Seminary. — A  course  for  investigation  in  economics, 
commerce,  and  industry  and  the  preparation  of  theses.  Business 
students  and  others  making  economics  a  major  should  take  this 
course. 

Professor  Robinson. 

21.  Socialism  and  Social  Reform. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
historically  important  socialistic  theories,  chief  attention  being  given 
to  the  socialism  of  Karl  Marx  and  the  resulting  social  movements. 
//;    (3).  Dr.   Towles 

Prerequisite:     Economics  1  and  3. 

22.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — Begin- 
ning with  the  explorations  and  settlements  that  led  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  this  continent,  the  growth  of  industry,  agriculture,  com 
merce,  transportation,  and  labor  is  traced  from  the  simple,  isolated 
agricultural  communities  of  the  colonies  to  the  complex  industrial 
and  commercial  society  of  today.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores only.    II;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Bogart. 

24.  Statistics. — The  following  courses  in  statistics  are  given 
by  the  mathematical  department. 

Math.  23a.  Averages  and  the  Mathematics  of  Investment. — 
The  meaning,  use,  and  abuse  of  different  kinds  of  averages.  The 
relation  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  averages,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  elements  of  probability  to  annuities,  insurance,  and  va- 
rious branches  of  science.  Such  information  relating  to  loans  and 
investments  as  can  be  put  into  algebraic  language,  and  are  of 
interest  to  the  general  student.      Many  practical  problems  are  given 
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m  the  valuation  of   investment  securities.     //;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Rtetz. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  2  and  junior  standing. 

Math.  31.  Actuarial  Theory. — A  detailed  study  of  the  appli- 
cation of  probability  to  life  contingencies,  the  construction  and 
graduation  of  mortality  tables,  the  elements  of  lire  insurance,  and 
the  calculation  of  premiums  for  various  types  of  life  and  fire  in- 
surance.    /;    (3).  Assistant   Professor   Rietz. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  8a,  23a,  and,  for  students  of  eco- 
nomics, Economics  33. 

Math.  129.  Theory  of  Statistics. — The  general  methods  of 
statistical  investigation,  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probability 
to  statistical  data,  the  fitting  of  curves  to  observation,  interpolation, 
the  theory  of  errors,  and  the  mathematical  theory  of  variability 
and  correlation,  the  application  of  principles  developed  to  problems 
in  economics  and  biology.     I,  II;   (3).     Assistant  Professor  Rietz. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics   8a. 

26.  Economic  Resources. — A  study  of  the  various  natural  and 
artificial  conditions  affecting  commercial  and  industrial  development, 
followed  by  a  somewhat  detailed  consideration  of  the  more  im- 
portant products  and  industries  of  different  countries.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  resources 
and  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  advisable  that  students  taking  this  course  elect  the  courses 
in  physical  geography  (Geology  14  and  8)  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  a  one-semester  course  and  may  be  taken  either  semester.  /  or  II ; 
(3).  Dr.   Litman,  Mr.   Morton. 

28.  Domestic  Commerce  and  Commercial  Politics. — The 
course  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  buying  and  selling 
in  internal  trade,  discussing  the  various  forms  of  wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade  organizations;  department,  mail-order,  and  co-operative 
stores ;  markets,  fairs,  auctions ;  stocks  and  produce  exchanges ; 
commercial  competition ;  theory  and  practice  of  modern  advertising ; 
commercial  travelers;  mercantile  credit,  etc.     I;   (3). 

Dr.  Litman. 
Prerequisite:     Economics   1,  3,  7,  22,  and  26. 

29.  Foreign  Commerce  and  Commercial  Politics. — Problems 
arising  in  connection  with  international  trade  relations,  and  various 
attempts  to  solve  them;  changes  in  theories  and  in  policies;  eco- 
nomic systems    (mercantile,  free  trade,  protective)  ;  classes  of  ctts- 
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toms  tariffs ;  commercial  treaties ;  institutions  for  furthering  export 
trade  (commercial  museums  and  bureaus  of  information,  sample 
houses,  consular  reports,  etc.)      II;   (c).  Dr.  Litman. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  28. 

30.  Tariffs  and  Customs  Regulations  of  the  United  States. — 
A  study  of  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  present  tariff  system;  the  organ- 
ization and  the  work  of  the  custom  house ;  entry  of  goods ;  bonded 
warehouses,  etc.    /;  (3).  Dr.  Litman. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  1  and  3.     (Not  given  in  1910-1911). 

31.  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States. — A  study 
of  the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries, 
a  review  of  the  problems  confronting  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters in  connection  with  sales  abroad ;  various  methods  and  sug- 
gestions offered  for  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade.    //;  (3). 

Dr.  Litman. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1,  3,  7,  22,  26,  and  six  hours  of  modern 
history. 

33.  Economics  of  Insurance. — The  historical  development  of 
insurance,  and  an  extended  discussion  of  its  economic  aspects.  The 
various  forms  of  insurance — fire,  accident,  employment,  and  life — 
from  the  standpoint  of  internal  organization  and  from  that  of  so- 
cial service.  Rates,  policies,  investments,  corporate  management, 
accounting,   public   supervision,    and   insurance   law.     /;    (2). 

Professor  Robinson. 

Prerequisite:      Economics  1  and  3.     (Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

35.  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service. — The  basis  of  this 
course  is  the  consular  and  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States, 
though  a  careful  study  is  also  made  of  the  duties  and  functions  of 
consuls  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  service  of  the  leading- 
commercial  nations.    77;  (3).  Dr.  Litman. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  28,  29,  or  30.     (Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

36.  Organization  of  Ocean  Commerce. — The  course  consider? 
the  most  important  trade  routes  of  the  world ;  charter  and  line 
traffic ;  passenger  and  freight  rates ;  governmental  supervision  and 
control  of  shipping;   modern  harbor  facilities,  etc.     II;    (3). 

Dr.  Litman. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  28  and  29.   (Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 
41.     Railway   History    and   Organization. — A    history   of   the 
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railway  development  of  the  United  States,  prefaced  by  a  description 
of  transportation  conditions  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
railway.  Growth  of  network,  financial  policy,  traffic  and  operating 
developments  are  all  treated  in  some  detail,  and  the  course  con- 
cludes with  a  study  of  modern  railway  organization.     /;   (3). 

Professor  Dewsnup. 
Prerequisite:     Economics  1  and  3;  for  senior  engineers,  Econom- 
ics z. 

42.  Railway  Administration. — This  course  deals  in  detail 
with  (1)  railway  finance  and  taxation,  (2)  theory  of  rates,  and 
(3)  state  administration  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.    II;   (3). 

Professor  Dewsnue*. 
Prerequisite:     Economics  41. 

43.  Traffic  Administration. — The  work  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  departments  is  treated  with  reference  to  general 
problems,  classification  of  business,  stimulation  of  business  by  ad- 
vertising and  other  means,  necessary  forms  and  reports,  special 
traffic,  claims,  classifications,  and  tariffs,  interrelation  of  railways  in 
traffic  matters.     /;   (3).  Professor  Dewsni  p. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1  and  3;  for  senior  engineers,  2;  cur- 
rent registration  or  previous  credit  in  41.     (Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

44.  Railway  Transportation. — The  train  service,  train  des- 
patching, and  the  block  system  of  train  working  will  be  emphasized. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  subject  of  train  speed  and  train  acci- 
dents will  be  given  some  attention.  The  handling  of  the  passenger 
service  and  some  study  of  passenger  terminal  facilities  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  course.    //;  (3).  Professor  Dewsnup. 

Prerequisite :  Economics  1  and  3 ;  for  senior  engineers,  2 ;  cur- 
rent registration  or  previous  credit  in  42.     (Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

45.  Railway  Practice. — A  careful  study  of  the  design  of 
team  tracks,  freight  houses,  and  yards,  with  reference  to  economy 
and  expedition  of  operation;  methods  of  operation;  fast  freight 
service;  car  service  and  demurrage  arrangements    /;  (3). 

Professor  Dewsnup. 
Prerequisite:     Economics  1  and  3;  for  senior  engineers,  2;  cur- 
rent registration  or  previous  credit  in  41. 

47.  Foreign  Railway  Systems. — A  study  of  leading  foreign 
railway  systems.  Organization,  methods  of  operation,  and  political 
and  other  relations  will  be  detailed.     II;    (3). 

Professor    Dkyvsnup, 
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Prerequisite:     Economics  42. 

Commercial  Law  (Law  B). — The  work  covers  the  chief  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  law  of  contracts,  negotiable  instruments, 
agency,  partnerships,  business  corporations,  sales  of  personal  prop 
erty,  bailments  and  carriers,  guaranty  and  suretyship,  and  insurance. 
//;   (4)-  Mr.  


Prerequisite:  At  least  60  hours  of  University  credit,  including 
Economics  1  or  2  and  Accountancy  1. 

COURSES   FOR  GRADUATES 

101.     Economic  Theory. — /,  //;  Twice  a  week. 

Professor   Klnlev. 

103.  Seminary  in  Railway  Administration. — Advanced  students 
in  this  subject  make  an  investigation  of  some  aspect  of  railway 
administration.     I,  II.  Professor  Dewsnup. 

104.  Seminary  in  Commerce. — A  study  of  present  international 
commercial  relations,  with  special  reference  to  the  trade  conditions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  extension  of  her  trade  in  foreign 
markets.    I,  II.  Dr.  Litman. 

106.  Railway  Policy. — A  study  of  various  railway  policies  and 
problems  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.     I,  II ;  Once  a  zveek. 

Professor  Dewsnup. 

107.  The  Corporation  in  Economic  Evolution. — /,  77;  Once 
a  zveek.  Professor  Robinson. 

108.  Comparative  Corporation  Organization. — I,  II;  Once  a 
week     (Not  given  in  1910-1911.)  Professor  Robinson. 

118.    Seminary. — The  special  subject  of  study  for  1910-1911  will 
be  announced  in  due  course.    I,  II.     Professor  Kinley  and  others. 
120.    History  of  Economic  Thought. — I,  II;    Twice  a  zveek. 

Dr.  Thompson, 
accountancy 

1.  Principles  of  Accounting. — This  course  is  the  foundation 
of  all  work  in  accounting.  The  student  is  made  familiar  with  the 
keeping  of  accounts  of  various  kinds  of  business,  mercantile,  in- 
dustrial, and  financial ;  the  accounting  for  various  types  of  business 
organizations;  the  methods  of  preparing  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial statistics  of  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  making  proper  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  efficiency  of  departments,  and  the  soundness  of  busi- 
ness policy.  I,  II;  (2).  If  elected  this  course  must  be  taken 
through  the  year  in  order  to  secure  credit.  Mr. 
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Prerequisite:  Thirty  hours  of  University  credit,  registration 
in  Economics  I,  and  entrance  credit  in  bookkeeping,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

Cost  Accounting. — The  scope  of  cost  accounting,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  various  elements  of  cost  to  each  other,  and  the 
'net hods  of  recording  the  same  for  various  types  of  industries. 
The  designing  and  installing  of  cost  systems  for  typical  industries. 
The  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course  I.    //;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 
Prerequisite:     Accountancy  1.     (Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

3.  Industrial  Accounting. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of 
industries,  the  methods  of  installing  accounting  systems  to  suit 
their  technical  peculiarities,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  efficiency 
in  management;  the  handling  of  departmental  accounts.  This 
course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course  1.     /;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 
Prerequisite:    Accountancy  1. 

4.  Advanced  Accounting. — Theory:     This  part  of  the  course 
includes  the  consideration  of  the  handling  of  capital,  revenue,  disso 
lution  of  partnership,  realization,  liquidation,  insolvency,  good-will, 
treatment  of  bad  debts,  suspense,  maintenance,  depreciation,  reserve 
and  sinking  funds,  contingent  funds,  secret  reserves,  and  the  like 

Practical  Accounting:  The  second  part  of  the  course  includes 
the  working  out  of  accounting  problems,  applying  the  principles 
covered  in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  course,  the  analysis  of  reports 
of  railway,  financial,  and  industrial  corporations.  The  course,  if 
elected,  must  be  taken  through  the  year..  I,  II;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

Prerequisite:  Accountancy  1,  and  registration  in  either  the  two- 
year  or  the  four-year  course  in  accountancy  or  railway  traffic  and 
accounting.  The  course  is  not  open  to  students  in  other  courses 
except  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  director  of  the  school, 
and  the  dean  of  the  college. 

5.  Auditing. — Discussion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
an  auditor,  the  kinds  of  audits  that  can  be  made,  the  value  of  each, 
the  auditor's  report,  what  it  should  contain,  his  certificate,  its  value, 
the  preparation  of  audit  reports.  For  students  in  accountancy  only. 
U;   (2).  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 
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Prerequisite:     Accountancy  4;  or  i  and  registration  in  Account 

ancy  4. 

6.  Trustee  and  Railroad  Accounting. — Discussion  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  executors  and  trustees,  proper  accounting  methods 
for  each ;  railroad  accounting,  the  handling  of  railroad  revenue 
accounts,  including  freight,  passenger,  express,  and  other  earnings 
from  the  road  and  allied  companies,  the  treatment  of  operating 
expenses,  fixed  charges,  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  standardizing  railway  accounting  methods.  I;  (2).  For 
students  of  accounting  and  railway  traffic  and  accounting  only. 

Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

Prerequisite:  Accountancy  4,  or  1  and  registration  in  4.  (Not 
given  in  1910-1911.) 

10.  Shop  Management  and  Cost  Keeping. — The  course  con- 
siders the  various  types  of  industries,  how  they  influence  plant  lay- 
outs, the  laborers  needed,  and  the  materials  used.  A  discussion  is 
made  of  the  best  types  of  records  suitable  for  each  kind  of  industry 
in  order  to  approximate  costs  of  manufacture  and  to  determine  and 
compare  the  efficiencies  of  departments,  of  individual  workers,  of 
methods  of  production  and  the  like.  The  work  is  presented  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  engineer  and  shop  manager.     77;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  Engineering  students  who  have  had 
Economics  1  or  2. 


EDUCATION 

The  courses  of  the  department  fall  into  two  general  divisions : 
Courses  primarily  for  professional  training,  and  courses  more 
specifically  designed  for  general  culture.  The  first  division  in- 
cludes courses  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  14,  15,  101 ;  the  second  division, 
courses  2,  9,  13,  16,  17,  18.  Students  majoring  in  education  will  be 
required  to  take  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in  philosophy  and  three 
hours  in  psychology.  They  are  specially  advised  to  take  courses 
3  and  4  in  philosophy,  and  courses  1  and  5  in  psychology.  Grad- 
uate students  who  are  taking  their  major  work  in  education  must 
have  had  as  a  prerequisite  for  such  study,  Education  1  and  2,  and 
at  least  one  elementary  course  in  psychology  and  one  in  philosophy. 
No  student  who  has  not  at  least  junior  standing  will  be  allowed  to 
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elect  courses  in  education.  The  University  does  not  grant  a  certi- 
ficate which  exempts  candidates  from  the  examinations  for  teachers' 
licenses  in  the  State.  Students  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  State- 
certificate  examinations,  given  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  do  well  to  take  courses  i,  2,  and  6. 

INTRODUCTORY    COURSES 

i.  Principles  of  Education. — This  forms  the  groundwork  for 
subsequent  courses.  The  various  processes  involved  in  education 
are  traced  back  to  the  basic  principles  of  biology,  psychology,  and 
sociology  which   explain   and  justify  them.     /;    (5). 

Professor  Bagley. 

Prerequisite:     At  least  two  years  of  university  work. 

2.  History  of  Education. — The  development  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  in  their  relation  to  the  history  of  civilization.  77; 
(5).  Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Prerequisite:     At  least  twro  years  of  university  work. 

intermediate  courses 

3.  General  Method. — The  application  of  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation, psychology,  and  logic  to  the  art  of  teaching.     77;   (3). 

Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:     Education  1. 

6.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — High  school  organi- 
zation and  management.  A  discussion  of  the  essential  elements  of 
a  high  school,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Illinois.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  values 
of  the  studies  represented  in  the  secondary  curriculum,  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  course  of  study,  and  to  the  technique  of  secondary 
teaching  and  management.    77;  (3). 

Professor   Bagley,   Assistant    Professor    Hollister,   and   special 
lecturers. 

Prerequisite:     Education  1. 

10.  Observation. — This  course  involves  (a)  the  systematic  ob- 
servation of  classroom  work  in  the  Academy  of  the  University  and 
in  the  neighboring  high  schools;  (b)  weekly  conferences  for  the 
discussion  of  observations;  (c)  one  lecture  each  week  upon  the 
technique  of  teaching.     /  or  II;  (2). 

Professor   Bagley,  Dr.   Norton. 
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Prerequisite:     Education  I. 

n.  Practice  Teaching. — The  student  teaches  a  class  of  sec 
ondary  grade  during  the  entire  semester,  ranking  during  this  time  as 
an  assistant  in  the  Academy.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Application 
must  be  made  the  preceding  semester.     /  or  II;   (5  or  10). 

Professor  Bagley,  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:  Education  1,  and  either  Education  3  or  Educa 
tion  10. 

14.  School  Law. — A  study  of  the  development  and  present 
condition  of  school  legislation  in  the  United  States.  The  school 
laws  of  Illinois  are  studied  in  especial  detail.  /;  (2).      Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:     Education   1. 

15.  School  Hygiene. — The  hygienic  aspects  of  school  architec- 
ture and  equipment;  the  hygiene  of  posture,  exercise,  and  fatigue 
and  of  reading  and  writing;  the  bearing  of  hygienic  principles 
upon  the  course  of  study,  the  daily  program,  and  other  details  of 
administration   and  teaching.     //;    (3).  Dr.   Norton. 

Prerequisite:     At  least  five  hours  in  Education. 

16.  Social  Phases  of  Education. — The  school  as  a  social  fac 
tor  and  its  relation  to  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  State ;  the  rela- 
tion of  education  to  child  labor,  vocation,  and  crime;  educational 
extension.     II;   (3).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:     At  least  five  hours  in  Education. 

courses  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates 

4.  Contemporary  Educational  Conditions  and  Movements  in 
the  United  States. — The  interpretation  of  present  tendencies  as 
exemplified  in  the  school  systems  of  typical  cities  and  states  and 
in  recent  educational  experiments  in  administration,  discipline, 
methods,  and  subject  matter.    /;  (2).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:     Education,  1  and  2. 

5.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. — The  different  types 
of  secondary  schools  in  each  country;  conditions  of  their  origin  and 
development;  their  present  status  and  relation  to  elementary  schools 
and  universities.     II;  (2).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:     Education  1  and  2. 

13.  Educational  Classics. — A  critical  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  history  of  education.  The  more  important  educational  works  of 
Plato,    Aristotle,    Qnintilian,    Montaigne,    Milton,    Locke,    Rousseau, 
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Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Spencer,  and  others  arc  considered.  1; 
(3).  Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Prerequisite:     Education  2. 

17.  Herbart  and  Froep.ee. — The  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
pedagogy  of  Herbart  and  Froebel  are  critically  studied  and  com- 
pared with  other  pedagogical  systems.     /;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Prerequisite:     Education  1  and  2. 

t8.  Principles  of  Esthetic,  Moral,  and  Religious  Education. — 
Values,  ideals,  and  methods  of  each ;  their  relation  to  each  other, 
to  intellectual  training,  and  to  the  utilities  of  life;  their  effects  on 
social  and  national  life  and  on  the  general  advancement  of  the  fine 
arts ;  selection  of  the  material  of  instruction,  and  the  development 
of  individual  taste  and  conscience;  the  public  school,  the  Sunday 
school,  and  other  instrumentalities.     /;    (3).  Dr.  Norton. 

Prerequisite:     Education  2  and  Psychology  7. 

9.  History  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education. — Indus- 
try and  industrial  training  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  industry 
and  industrial  training  in  the  Midde  Ages;  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  its  effect  upon  education;  recent  tendencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  and  industrial  high  schools,  agricultural  col- 
leges, monotechnic  schools,  continuation  schools,  etc.       77;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Prerequisite:    Education  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents. 

20a.  Theory  of  Supervision. — A  study  of  the  problems  of  super- 
vision, with  especial  reference  to  the  supervisors'  functions  in 
training  and  improving  teachers.  Open  only  to  graduate  students, 
to  seniors  who  are  either  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  expe- 
rienced teachers,  and  to  seniors  who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of 
supervision  in  special  subjects,  such  as  household  science,  manual 
training,  and  physical  training.     II ;  (3).  Professor  Bagley. 

Prerequisite:     Education    1,  6. 

20b.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sceiool  Supervision. — Course 
20a  with  the  addition  of  a  period  of  actual  practice  in  the  construc- 
tive criticism  of  teaching.     II;   (5).  Professor  Bagley. 

Prerequisite:     Education    1,  6. 

23.  Agricultural  Education. — The  place  of  nature-study  and 
agriculture  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  courses  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching;  litera 
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two.     Observation  of  elementary  and  secondary  classes.     //;    (3). 

Assistant   Professor  Charles. 
Prerequisite:     Education   1   and   Zoology   10,   Botany   n,   or  the 
equivalent. 

COURSES   FOR   GRADUATES 

ioi.     Seminary    in   Education. — Hours   and    credits    to   be   ar 
ranged. 

Professor   Bagley,  Assistant   Professor  Anderson,  Dr.   Norton. 

in.  Practice  Teaching. — This  course  is  based  upon  Education 
11.  Each  graduate  student  taking  this  course  must  select,  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  of  Education,  some  problem  of 
teaching  upon  which  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  among  educators, 
plan  means  for  investigating  this  problem,  and  present  a  written 
report  of  his  methods  and  results  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

Professor   Bagley,  Dr.   Norton. 

ENGLISH 

English  Language  and  Literature 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  second  semester  of  courses 
running  through  the  year  may  not  be  taken  without  the  first,  nor 
may  credit  ordinarily  be  secured  for  a  single  semester's  work  in 
such  courses.) 

ELEMENTARY    COURSES 

English  1  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major,  and  of  the  other 
courses  in  this  group,  only  thirteen  hours  may  be  so  counted. 

1.  Introductory  Course. — English  Literature  before  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.     /;   (4).     Assistant  Professor  Baldwin  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  The  minimum  entrance  requirements  in  English 
literature  and  English  composition. 

At  least  one  section  of  this  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second 
semester.  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  College  of  Literature  and 
Arts  taking  the  course  will  receive  only  half  credit  for  it. 

2.  Introductory  Course. — English  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.     77;  (4).     Assistant  Professor  Baldwin  and  others. 

Prerequisite:     English   1. 

Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  taking 
this   course  will    receive  only  half  credit   for  it. 
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16.     American   Literature. — I,  II;   (3). 

Assistant   Professor   Paul,  Mr.   Sears. 
Prerequisite :      English    I    and   2. 
33.     English  Literature  from  1798  to  1837. — I,  II;   (3). 

Dr.   Zeitlin. 
Prerequisite:      English    1    and   2. 

That  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  the  period  ; 
the  second  to  the  prose.  Either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the 
other. 

23.  Elementary  Course  in  Shakespeare. — Introductory  to 
English  5.  II;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Sherman,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Paul. 

Prerequisite:     English  1  and  2. 

19.  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible. — In  the  first  semester  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets  (lyric  poetry  and  oratory)  are  studied;  in 
the  second  semester,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Job  (literature  of 
wisdom).     I,  II;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 

Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  English  literature.  Only  seniors 
or  juniors  will  ordinarily  be  admitted  to  English  19. 

intermediate  courses 

29.  English  Literature  from  1557  to  1688,  Exclusive  of  the 
Drama      /;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 

Prerequisite:     Eleven  hours  of  English  literature. 
31.    English  Literature  from  1688  to  1789. — II;  (3). 

Assistant    Professor    Paul. 
Prerequisite:     Eleven  hours  of  English  literature. 

24.  English  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period. — The  first 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  the  period ;  the  second 
semester  to  the  prose.  Either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the 
other.     I,  II;    (3).  Miss  Kyle. 

Prerequisite:     Fourteen  hours  of  English  literature. 

36.  Contemporary  Writers. — A  study  of  prose  fiction  and  the 
essay  in  England  and  the  United  States  during  the  present  genera- 
tion.    Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  periodicals.     I;   (3). 

Professor  Dodge. 

Prerequisite:  Fourteen  hours  of  English  literature. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 
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35.  The  Drama  from  1600  to  1900. — Either  semester  may  be 
taken  without  the  other.    I,  II ;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Sherman,  Mr.  Guild. 

Prerequisite:  Fourteen  hours  of  English  literature,  which  mui  t 
include  English  23. 

ADVANCED    COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES     AND    GRADUATES 

5.  Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors. — The  second  semester, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  may  be  taken  without  the 
first.     /,  //;    (3).  Professor  Dodge. 

Prerequisite:  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature,  which  must 
include  English  25. 

7.  Chaucer. — I,  II;   (3).  Dr.  Jones. 
Prerequisite:     Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature. 

4.  The  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification. — 
Theory  of  English  metre  and  rhythm ;  history  of  the  development 
of  the  forms  of  English  verse.     //;   (2).  Mr.  Scott. 

Prerequisite:     Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

11.  The  Principles  of  Criticism. — A  discussion  of  some  of 
the  more  notable  theories  of  art,  the  nature  and  elements  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  criticism.     /;   (3). 

Associate   Professor  Fulton. 

Prerequisite:  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature.  Students 
who  take  English  11  are  advised  to  take  either  before  or  with  it 
Philosophy  7   (Esthetics). 

(Not  given  in  1910-11.) 

6.  The  History  of  English  Literary  Criticism. — A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  leading  critical  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle, 
Horace,  and  Longinus  will  preface  the  main  work  of  the  course. 
/,  //;   (3).  Associate  Professor  Fulton. 

Prerequisite:     Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature. 

17.    The  History  of  the  English  Language. — I,  II;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Fulton. 

Prerequisite:  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature,  or  eleven 
hours  of  English  literature  and  eight  hours  of  French,  German,  or 
Latin. 

8.  Old  English. —  (Anglo-Saxon). — Grammar,  prose,  short 
poems,  the  first  half  of  Beowulf.     I}  II;   (3).       Professor  Dodge. 
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Prerequisite:  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature,  or  eleven 
hours  of  English  literature  and  eight  hours  of  German. 

15.  Teachers'  Course. — Methods  of  teaching  English  litera- 
ture and  composition  in  the  high  school.    I,  II;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Paul  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  Seventeen  hours  of  English  literature  and  nine 
hours  of  rhetoric. 

COURSES    FOR   GRADUATES 

101.  Research  in  Special  Periods. — Competent  graduate  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  and  to  submit  to  the  Department  plans  for 
study  in  the  language  or  literature  of  the  periods  mentioned  below. 

A.  Anglo-Saxon   Language   and   Literature.     Professor   Dodge. 

B.  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth   Centuries.  Dr.  Jones. 

C.  Sixteenth    Century. 

Professor   Dodge,  Associate   Professor   Sherman. 

D.  Seventeenth  Century.  Assistant  Professor  Baldwin* 

E.  Eighteenth  Century.  .     ) 

F.  Nineteenth   Century. 

Associate  Professor  Fulton,  Associate  Professor  Sherman. 

Prerequisite:     The  consent  of  the  Department  of   English. 

103.     The  Poetry  of  Milton. — Twice  a  week;     II. 

Assistant  Professor  Baldwin.. 

Prerequisite:  Twenty  hours  of  English  literature.  Students 
are  advised  to  take  English  29  before  taking  English  103. 

109.  German  and  Scandinavian  Influences  on  English  Lit- 
erature of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — Twice 
a  week;    I,  II.  Professor  Dodge. 

Prerequisite:  Eighteen  hours  of  English  literature  and  two 
years  of  German.  Scandinavian  12  must  be  taken  either  before  or 
at  the  same  time  as  this  course. 

no.     Anglo-Saxon  Poetry. — Twice  a  week;  I3  II. 

Professor  Dodge. 

Prerequisite :     English  8. 

112.  The  History  and  Principles  of  English  Grammar.— 
Twice  a  week;  I,  II.  Dr.  Zeitlin. 

Prerequisite:     English  8. 

(Not  given  in  1910-n.) 
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113.  English  Prose  Syntax. — An  historical  study  of  the 
forces  (Old  English,  Old  French,  Latin)  at  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  sentence,  and  an  analysis  of  the  style  of 
important  prose  writers  from  the  syntactical  point  of  view.  Tzvice 
a  week;  I,  II.  Dr.  Zeitlin. 

Prerequisite:     English  8. 

126.  English  Ballads  and  Metrical  Romances. — Twice  a 
week;  I,  II.  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Twenty  hours  of  English  literature.  Students 
who  elect  English  126  are  advised  to  take  either  with  or  before  it 
English  7    (Chaucer)   and  Romance  Languages  102   (Old  French). 

127.  Middle  English. — Critical  Reading  of  Middle  English 
texts.     Twice  a  week.  I,  II.  Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite:     English  8. 

(Of  courses  126  and  127  only  one  will  be  given  in  1910-1911.) 

136.  The  Transition  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  in  English  Literature. — I,  II;  (3). 

Assistant    Professor   Paul. 
Prerequisite:     Twenty  hours  of  English  literature. 

137.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  Writers. — Twice  a  week; 
I,  II.  Associate  Professor  Sherman. 

Prerequisite:     Twenty  hours  of  English  literature. 

(Not  given  in  1910-11.) 

The  attention  of  students  who  wish  to  take  English  137  is 
called  to  Philosophy  4  (Modern  Philosophy),  Philosophy  10 
(The  Philosophic  Thought  of  the  Nineteenth  Century),  and 
History  20  (Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century).  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prerequisite. 

138.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  England. — Tzvice  a  week; 
I,  II.  Associate  Professor  Sherman. 

Prerequisite:  Twenty  hours  of  English  literature  and  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  either  French  or  German. 

The  attention  of  students  who  wish  to  take  English  138  is 
called  to  History  7  (The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era).  With 
the  consent  of  the  instructor  this  course  may  be  counted  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prerequisite. 

139.  The  History  of  English  Poetry. — Twice  a  week;  I,  II. 

Associate  Professor  Sherman. 
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Prerequisite :  Twenty  hours  of  English  literature  and  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.. 

RHETORIC 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  second  semester  of  courses  run- 
ning through  the  year  may  not  be  taken  without  the  first,  nor  may 
credit  ordinarily  be  secured  for  a  single  semester's  work  in  such 
courses.) 

ELEMENTARY   COURSES 

Of  the  courses  in  this  group  only  2  and  3  may  be  counted 
toward  a  major. 

1.  Rhetoric  and  Themes. — Required  for  students  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Literature  and  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture. 
/,  //;  (3).  Mr.  Scott  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  The  minimum  entrance  requirements  in  English 
literature  and  English  composition. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  course  is  irregular,  a  limited 
number  of  sections  in  each  semester  will  take  up  the  work  of  the 
other  semester. 

2.  Argumentation. — A  course  in  general  argumentative  writ- 
ing based  upon  a  study  of  the  purpose  of  argument,  and  the  tests 
of  evidence  and  reasoning.  Text-book,  class  discussions  and  as- 
signed work.     II;    (3).  Mr.  Halliday. 

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  1. 

3.  Daily  Themes. — Five  short  themes  a  week  with  a  five-page 
theme  every  fortnight.  Only  one  semester  of  this  work  may  be 
taken.    /  or  II;  (4).  Miss  Kyle 

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  1. 

10.  Business  Writing. — Business  correspondence  with  prac- 
tice in  incidental  writing,  summaries,  etc.  Open  only  to  those  tak- 
ing a  business  course,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  II; 
(2).  Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric   I. 

11.  Composition  and  Literature. — For  students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  who  elect  English  as  their  language.  The  course 
will  be  about  equally  divided  between  composition  and  English 
prose  literature.     //;   (4).  Professor  Clark. 
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Prerequisite:  The  minimum  entrance  requirements  in  English 
literature  and  English  composition. 

INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 

20.  English  Composition. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  students  the  opportunity  to  organize  and  write  long  themes. 
It  may  not  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  Rhetoric  3.  The  second 
semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.    I,  //;   (3). 

Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  1  and  eleven  hours  of  English  litera- 
ture. 

16.  Exposition. — A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  ex- 
pository method ;  analysis  of  masterpieces  of  exposition,  both 
literary  and   scientific;   themes.       /;    (3). 

Associate  Professor  Fulton. 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  work  which  must  include 
Rhetoric  1. 

12.  Newspaper  Writing. — Lectures,  discussions,  assignments 
in  news  writing,  interviewing  and  reporting,  study  of  news  form, 
news  value;  typography,  proof  reading,  etc.  In  the  second  semester 
one  section  is  organized  to  study  the  management  of  agricultural 
papers  and  to  give  practice  in  preparing  material  for  the  agricul- 
tural press.     I,  II;    (2).  Mr.   Scott. 

Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  1  and  either  Rhetoric  3  or  one  semester 
of  Rhetoric  20. 

15.  Advanced  Newspaper  Writing. — In  the  first  semester  this 
course  presents  larger  problems  in  reporting  than  those  in  Course 
12,  including  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  scattered  news  facts 
for  purposes  of  generalization.  In  the  second  semester  an  effort 
is  made  to  cultivate  the  student's  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of 
history,  economics,  political  science,  etc.,  to  public  events.  Copy 
reading,  head  writing,  editing,  and  editorial  writing  are  studied 
and  practiced.      I}  II;   (3).  Mr.  Scott. 

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  12  or  some  experience  in  reporting. 

COURSES    FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

6.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Short  Story  Writing. — The 
second  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.     I,  II;   (3). 

Mr. . 
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Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  Rhetoric  which  must  include  Rhe- 
toric 3  or  one  semester  of  Rhetoric  20,  and  fourteen  hours  of 
English   literature. 

17.  English  Composition. — II;  (3).  Associate  Professor 
Sherman. 

Prerequisite :  Nine  hours  of  rhetoric  which  must  include  Rhe- 
toric 3  or  one  semester  of  Rhetoric  20,  and  seventeen  hours  of 
English  literature. 

(Not  given  in  1910-11.) 

PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  second  semester  of  courses 
running  through  the  year  may  not  be  taken  without  the  first,  nor 
may  credit  ordinarily  be  secured  for  a  single  semester's  work  in 
such  courses.) 

ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

Only  one  of  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

7.  Public  Speaking. — Reading  aloud,  with  occasional  memory 
work;  lectures,  class  exercises,  and  private  instruction.     /,  II;   (2). 

Men's  sections,  Mr.  Halliday,  Mr.  Pearce;  women's  sections, 
Miss  Landee. 

Prerequisite:  The  minimum  entrance  requirements  in  English 
literature  and  English  composition. 

13.  Intercollegiate  Debating. — A  study  of  the  propositions 
to  be  discussed  in  the  four  intercollegiate  debates.  Those  who 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  debates  and  get  credit  for  their  work 
must  register  for  this  course.    /,  II;  (2).  Mr.  Pearce. 

Prerequisite:  The  minimum  entrance  requirements  in  English 
literature  and  English  composition. 

intermediate  courses 

4.  The  Art  of  Debate. — Brief  writing  and  the  extemporaneous 
presentation  of  argument  in  formal  debate.     /,  II;  (2). 

Mr.  Halliday. 
Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  1  and  7.     It  is  desirable  also  that  Rhe- 
toric 2  should  precede  this  course. 

5.  Extempore   Speaking. — Discussion   of   current  events,  prac- 
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tice  in  after-dinner  speaking,  drill  in  parliamentary  procedure,  etc. 
I,  II;  (2).  Mr.  Halliday. 

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  1  and  7. 

14.  Oratorical  Composition  and  Delivery. — A  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  effective  discourse ;  text-book  and  discussions. 
Those  who  intend  to  enter  the  oratorical  contests  should  take  this 
course.    I;  (3).  Mr.  Pearce. 

Prerequisite:     Rhetoric  1  and  7. 

8.  Interpretative  Reading. — The  vocal  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture.   /;  (3).  Mr.  Guild. 

Prerequisite:    Rhetoric  7. 

9.  Dramatic  Reading. — The  study  and  presentation  of  a  classic 
play  or  of  special  scenes.    77;   (1-4).  Mr.  Guild. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  work  and  the  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

GEOLOGY 

The  department  offers  three  lines  of  work,  and  recommends 
that  the  courses  be  usually  taken  in  the  order  indicated  below. 

(a)  Mineralogy,  Petrography,  Economic  Geology. — For  those 
who  care  particularly  for  minerals  and  rocks,  their  identification, 
origin,  and  transformations ;  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  classi- 
fication of  ores  and  the  economic  qualities  of  non-metallic  minerals, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  following  courses  be  taken  in  the  order 
given :    Geology  19,  1,  ia,  5,  6,  7,  17,  15,  2. 

(b)  Stratigraphy,  Paleontology. — If  the  student  cares  more  for 
the  history  of  rocks,  the  order  in  which  they  were  laid  down,  their 
distribution,  the  conditions  which  gave  them  their  peculiarities,  and 
the  evolution  of  living  forms  as  shown  by  the  succession  of  fossils, 
the  following  order  of  courses  is  suggested:  19,  1,  ia,  9,  16,  5,  18, 
20,  15,  4. 

(c)  Physiological  Geology,  Physical  Geography. — If  his  interest 
lies  more  in  the  earth's  surface,  the  origin  of  its  topographic  forms, 
the  agencies  which  are  transforming  them,  and  the  influence  of 
these  upon  the  welfare  of  plants,  animals,  and  man,  the  following 
courses  are  advised,  in  order:  19,  14,  10,  5,  ia,  11,  8,  20,  17,  4. 
These  courses  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  prospective  teachers 
of  physiography. 

The  attention  of  students  in  literature  and  science  who  can 
devote  but  a  single  semester  to  the  subject  is  directed  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  courses:     3,  1,  10,  14,  8;  for  students  in  commerce  courses 
14  and  8  are  recommended. 

COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

i.  General  Geology. — A  study  of  the  agents  and  processes  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  earth's  present  features.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  /;  (5).  Daily,  zvith  occasional  trips 
on  Saturday.  Assistant  Professor  Savage. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry   1    or   an   equivalent. 

ia.  Historical  Geology. — A  continuation  of  Course  1.  A 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and  its  life.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  largely  of  a 
study  of  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  fossils  from  the  various 
horizons.  This  forms  an  introduction  to  Courses  9  and  16.  II ; 
(5).  Assistant  Professor  Savage. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  1,  3  or  10. 

2.  Economic  Geology. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  manner  of 
occurrence  of  minerals  and  rocks  of  economic  importance,  with 
special  reference  to  those  found  in  North  America.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.     II;    (5).  Associate   Professor   Bayley. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  5  and  I,  and  ia  or  3. 

3.  Elements  of  Geology. — A  synoptical  course  treating  of  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  mineralogy,  and  dynamic,  historic, 
and  economical  geology.  It  should  be  taken  by  those  who  do  not 
expect  to  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  the  subject.  One  hour 
each  day  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  and  the  time  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  study  of  minerals,  rocks,  contour  maps, 
etc.,  and  fossils.     /;  (5).    Daily,  with  occasional  trips  on  Saturday. 

Professor  Rolfe,  Dr.  Bagg. 

4.  Thesis  Course. — Students  taking  this  course  are  assigned 
certain  field  or  laboratory  problems  upon  which  they  are  expected 
to  make  a  complete  report  under  the  direction  of  some  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  department,  with  maps,  sections,  and  figures  based 
on  their  own  observations.     II;   (5). 

5.  Mineralogy. — Intended  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  suc- 
ceeding work  in  petrography  and  economic  geology,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  general  working  knowledge  of  the  most  common  ores  and 
minerals  of  scientific  importance.  The  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  laboratory  exercises  upon  the  elements  of  crystallography  and 
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upon  such  characteristics  of  about  125  of  the  most  important  miner- 
als as  will  enable  the  student  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them.  The  laboratory  work  includes  a  short  course  in  blow-pipe 
analysis.     /;    (5).  Associate  Professor  Bayley. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3. 

6.  Physical  and  Optical  Mineralogy. — A  direct  introduc- 
tion to  the  course  in  petrography.  The  physical  and  optical  prop- 
erties of  minerals  are  discussed  in  lectures  and  in  laboratory  studies 
with  special  reference  to  their  relations  with  respect  to  sym- 
metry. The  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
polarized  light  and  its  practical  use  in  identifying  the  rock-forming 
materials.     II;    (3).  Associate    Professor   Bayley. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  5. 

7.  Petrography. — The  principles  taught  in  Course  6  are  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  rocks.  Lectures  describe  the  different  types 
of  these  rocks  and  discuss  their  origin  and  classification.  In  the 
laboratory  a  representative  suite  of  specimens  is  studied  in  the 
hand  specimen  and  thin  section.    /;  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Bayley. 
Prerequisite:     Geology  6. 

8.  Physical  Geography. — Physiography  of  Europe  with  se- 
lected regions  in  the  Americas,  Asia,  Africa,  etc.  This  course  will  be 
useful  to  students  in  the  courses  in  commerce,  as  it  explains  the 
physical  conditions  which  control  the  production  of  the  principal 
commodities  used  by  man.    It  also  supplements  Course  11.    77;  (3). 

Professor  Rolfe,  Mr.  Hutton. 
Prerequisite:     Geology  14. 

9.  Paleontology. — A  study  of  paleozoic  invertebrate  fossils, 
their  classification  and  relationships.  Instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  identification  of  the  fossils,  and  in  the  finding  and  use  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.       Lectures  and  laboratory.        /;   (5). 

Assistant   Professor   Savage. 
Prerequisite:     Geology  ia.     Recommended:  one  year  of  botany 
or  zoology. 

10.  Physiographic  Geology. — A  course  in  general  geology  in 
which  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  origin,  modification,  and  destruc- 
tion of  geographic  forms,  and  on  the  relation  of  these  forms  to 
underlying  geologic   structure.     This   course   together   with   Course 
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14  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  physical 
geography.     //;    (5).  Professor  Rolfe,  Mr.  Hutton. 

11.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the 
topography,  climatology,  and  economic  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  contiguous  portions  of  Canada  and  Mexico.     /;    (5). 

Professor  Rolfe,  Mr.  Hutton. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  14  and  1  or  3  or  10. 

\2.  Geology  of  Soils. — A  discussion  of  those  portions  of 
geology  which  help  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  various  classes  of 
soils,  the  mineral  composition  and  physical  characteristics  of  each 
class,  and  the  transformations  which  they  undergo.     II;   (5). 

Professor  Rolfe,  Dr.  Bagg. 

"Prerequisite:     Chemistry  1   or  an  equivalent. 

14.  Meteorology. — An  elementary  course  in  meteorology, 
oceanography,  and  climatology.  This  course  deals  with  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  atmosphere;  ocean  currents;  the  laws  of 
storms ;  and  the  influence  of  these  on  the  distribution  of  rainfall 
and  the  climatic  conditions  which  control  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals.     I;  (3).  Professor  Rolfe,  Mr.  Hutton. 

This  course  is  prerequisite   for  Geology  8. 

Courses  14  and  8  should  be  taken  with  Economics  26  by  stu- 
dents of  commerce. 

15.  Structural  Geology. — An  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  rocks  which  form  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  consequent  dis- 
tribution on  its  surface.  A  study  of  mountains,  faults,  folds,  and 
other  diastrophic  phenomena.    /;  (5).    Associate  Professor  Bayley. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  ia. 

16.  Stratigraphy. — This  course  follows  Course  9,  and  is  a 
study  of  the  methods  and  criteria  employed  in  the  correlation  of 
strata,  of  the  characteristic  invertebrate  faunas  of  the  successive 
geologic  formations  and  their  distribution,  and  of  the  application 
of  these  studies  to  the  problems  of  stratigraphy.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.     //;    (5).  Assistant   Professor   Savage. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  9. 

17.  Continental  Evolutions. — A  study  of  the  development  of 
continents  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  strata  of  the  successive 
geological  systems,  and  the  character  and  variations  of  the  sedi- 
ments with  their  faunas  in  each  period.  Also  conclusions  based 
upon  them  as  to  the  distribution  of  lands  and  seas,  and  their  rela- 
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tive  altitudes  in  geologic  ages.    I;  (5).  Dr.  Bagg. 

Prerequisite:     Geology  ia  or  11. 

18.  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  Palentology. — A  study  of  the 
classification  and  development  of  mesozoic  and  tertiary  inver- 
tebrate fossil  forms  with  some  consideration  of  the  evolution  of 
vertebrates  during  the  same  periods.     77;   (5).  Dr.  Bagg. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  ia  and  Geology  9,  or  10  credits  in  botany 
or  zoology. 

This  course  will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who  specialize 
in  botany  or  zoology. 

19.  Field  Geology. — Introductory  Course. — In  September,  1910, 
a  field  trip  of  two  weeks  will  be  taken  introductory  to  the  regular 
courses  in  general  geology  and  physiography.  Stops  will  be  made 
at  a  number  of  points  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  and  at  the  Wyandotte 
or  Mammoth  Cave.  The  localities  visited  will  illustrate  the  marked 
difference  between  the  physiographic  features  of  youthful  and  ma- 
ture topography  and  of  glaciated  and  non-glaciated  areas.  Fossils 
will  be  collected  from  the  different  rock  exposures  and  their  use  in 
determining  the  age  of  strata  will  be  explained.  Expenses  will  be 
kept  down  to  the  minimum  and  it  is  thought  that  they  need  not 
exceed  $35.00.     /;   (2).  Assistant  Professor  Savage. 

20.  Field  Geology. — A  short  field  course  in  geology  will  be 
given  during  the  summer  of  1910  (June  16  to  30).  This  will  in- 
volve training  in  the  field  determination  of  physical  features  and 
rock  formations,  with  mapping  and  description,  of  a  small  area 
in  Carroll  county,  Illinois.     II;   (2).       Assistant  Professor  Savage. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 
.  GERMAN 

FIRST-YEAR   COURSES 

Assistant  Professor  Meyer  is  in  general  charge  of  these  courses. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar  and  easy  reading.  I;  (4). 
Assistant  Professor  Meyer,  Miss  Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chiles,  Dr.  Poor, 
Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  DeVries. 

3.  Narrative  and  Descriptive  Prose. — Grammar  and  syntax, 
reading  of  easy  texts,  exercises     in     prose  composition.     77;    (4)- 
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Assistant  Professor  Meyer,  Miss  Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chiles,  Dr. 
Poor.  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  DeVries. 

Note. — Two  sections  of  German  3  will  be  offered  in  the  first 
semester. 

Prerequisite:     German  I,  or  one  year  of  high  school  German. 

SECOND-YEAR  COURSES 

Assistant  Professor  Brooks  is  in  general  charge  of  these 
courses. 

4.  Descriptive  and  Historical  Prose. — Selections  from  stand- 
ard prose  writers.  Sight  reading.  Prose  composition.  /;  (4). 
Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chiles, 
Dr.  Poor,  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  DeVries. 

Prerequisite:  German  1  and  3,  or  two  years  of  high  school 
German. 

Note. — Two  sections  of  German  4  will  be  offered  in  the  second 
semester. 

5.  Introduction  to  Classics. — Two  or  three  of  the  classics, 
such  as  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  or  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea.  Prose  composition.  II;  (4).  Assistant  Professor 
Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chiles,  Dr.  Poor,  Dr.  Williams,  Mr. 
DeVries. 

Prerequisite:     German  4. 

6.  Scientific  Prose. — Practice  in  the  rapid  reading  of  works 
of  a  general   scientific  character.     II;    (4). 

Dr.   Poor,   Dr.   Williams,  Mr.   DeVries. 
Prerequisite:     German  4. 

THIRD-YEAR  COURSES 

Not  more  than  ten  hours  of  these  courses  may  be  counted  to- 
wards a  major  without  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

13.  Modern  Fiction. — Rapid  reading  of  works  by  modern 
writers  such  as  Hauff,  Freytag,  Keller,  Storm,  and  others.  Open 
only  to  freshmen.     /;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

Prerequisite:     Three    (or   four)    years  of  high   school   German. 

14.  Introductory  Schiller  Course. — Reading  of  works  illus- 
trating different  periods  in  Schiller's  development  such  as  Kabale 
und  Liebe,  Don  Carlos,  Braut  von  Messina,  and  others.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.     I;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 
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Prerequisite:     German  5  or  its  equivalent. 

24.  Modern  Drama. — Rapid  reading  of  dramas  by  Grillparzer, 
Hebbel,  Hauptmann  and  others.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     /;    (3). 

Mr.  

Prerequisite:  German  5  or  its  equivalent. 

28.  German  Lyrics. — Study  of  the  chief  lyric  poets  of  the 
classical  period  in  the  first  semester,  and  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  second  semester,  with  some  attention  to  the  form,  develop- 
ment, and  different  types  of  the  lyric.  Each  semester  may  be  taken 
separately,  although  students  are  not  advised  to  take  the  second 
without  the  first.     Not  open  to  freshmen.    I,  II;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

Prerequisite:  For  first  semester,  German  5  or  equivalent;  for 
second  semester,  German  14  or  24,  or  first  semester  of  16  or  28. 

16.  Intermediate  Prose  Composition. — Translation  of  ordi- 
nary prose  into  German,  study  of  idiomatic  construction  and  prac- 
tice in  rendering  at  sight.  The  work  is  conducted  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  German.    I,  II ;  (2).      Miss  Blaisdell,  Dr.  Chiles,  Dr.  Poor. 

Prerequisite:     German  5  or  equivalent. 

10.  Introductory  Goethe  Course. — Reading  of  works  illustrat- 
ing different  periods  in  Goethe's  development  such  as  G'otz  von 
Berlichingen,  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  and  selections  from 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.    II;  (3). 

Assistant    Professor   Meyer,   Assistant    Professor    Brooks. 

Prerequisite:     German  13  or  14  or  24,  or  first  semester  of  16. 

15.  Critical  and  Historical  Prose. — Reading  of  selections 
from  standard  writers  dealing  with  important  phases  of  German 
history,  literature,  and  culture.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     II;   (3). 

Mr.  

Prerequisite:     German  14  or  24  or  first  semester  of  16  or  28. 

PRIMARILY  FOURTH-YEAR  COURSES 

8.  Schiller. — The  life  of  Schiller  and  study  of  Wallenstein 
and  other  selections.     /;    (3).  Associate   Professor  Lessing. 

Prerequisite:     German  10  or  24  or  28  or  29. 

9a.  Goethe's  Faust. — The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books 
and  plays,  the  genesis  of  Goethe's  Faust,  reading  of  both  parts.  /, 
II;   (2).  Professor  Goebel. 

9b.      Goethe-Schiller. — Interpretation      of      Goethe's      poems. 
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Goethe's    Tasso    and    Schiller's    Ucber   naive    und   sentimentalische 
Dichtung.    I,  II;   (2).  Professor  Goebel. 

(Omitted  in  1910-11.) 

26.  German  Literature  Before  the  Reformation. — Lectures, 
recitations,  and  reports  on  assigned  reading.  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  period  not  included  in  course  11.     /;   (3). 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 

Prerequisite:     German  10  or  24  or  28. 

11.  German  Literature  After  the  Reformation. — Lectures, 
recitations,   and   reports   on   assigned   collateral   reading.     II;    (3). 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 

Prerequisite:     German  26. 

25.  Teachers'  Course. — Discussion  of  methods,  examination 
of  text-books.  Open  to  seniors  and  special  students  who  have  not 
less  than  20  hours'  credit  in  German.  It  should  be  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  Education  1  or  its  equivalent.     II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

Prerequisite:     First  semester  of  German  29  or  equivalent. 
27.      Lessing. — The    life    of    Lessing    and    study    of   Nathan    der 
Weise,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  other  selections.     II;   (3). 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 

Prerequisite:     German  8  or  10  or  first  semester  of  9  or  29. 

29.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. — An  advanced  teachers' 
course  aiming  to  give  some  facility  in  idiomatic  expression  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  German.  Themes  on  Germany  and  German  life, 
based  on  suitable  reading,  discussed  in  German.     I,  II;   (2). 

Mr.  . 

Prerequisite:     German  16. 

Courses  9,  II,  and  29  are  especially  recommended  to  all  candi- 
dates for  graduate  scholarships  in  German ;  these  same  courses,  to- 
gether with  Course  25,  are  recommended  to  all  seniors  who  expect  to 
teach  German. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  The  Seminary  in  German  Philology  is  conducted  by 
Professor  Goebel.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  abilities  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  students.  The  primary  object  is  to  give  training  in 
original  research.  The  results  of  the  work,  when  of  value,  may  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology.     The 
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subjects   for   1910-1911   will  be,   for  the  first   jemester,   Klopstock's 
Oden,  for  the  second,  Holderlin.     /,  77. 

103.  Introduction  \o  the  Historical  Study  of  the  Germanic 
Languages. — Lectures ;  discussions  of  special  topics.  History  of 
German  Philology.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Old  Germanic 
dialects.      77.  Professor    Goebel. 

104.  Gothic. — An  introductory  study  of  its  grammar  and  lit- 
erature.   /.  Professor  Goebel. 

105.  Old  High  German. — Grammar  and  interpretation  of  the 
oldest  literary  documents.     77  Mr.  

106.  Middle  High  German. — Grammar  and  interpretation  of 
selected  texts.  Open  to  seniors;  especially  recommended  to  can- 
didates  for   teachers'   certificates.     /.  Professor   Goebel. 

109.  GOETHES  UND  SCHILLERS  PHILOSOPHISCHE  WELTAN- 
SCHAUUNG.    I,  II.  Professor  Goebel. 

1 10.  Early  German  Drama. — The  development  of  the  German 
drama  up  to  the  Reformation,  including  the  medieval  religious 
drama,  the  Shrovetide  plays  and  the  beginning  of  the  Humanistic 
drama.     I.  Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

113.  German  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries. — Survey  of  the  literature  on  the  background  of  the 
general  history  of  the  time.  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  Master- 
singers  and  Folksong,  the  Reformation  drama,  Hans  Sachs,  Brant, 
Fischart,  the  chap  books,  the  English  comedians.     77. 

Assistant   Professor   Brooks. 

115.  History  of  German  Literature  from  Goethe's  Death  to 
the    Present   Time. — I,   II.  Associate    Professor    Lessing. 

116.  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  Germany. — 77. 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 
(Omitted  in   1910-1911.) 

117  History  of  German  Literature  During  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — /.  Professor   Goebel. 

(Omitted  in   1910-1911.) 

118.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  German  Drama  with 
Special  Reference  to  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. — I,  II. 

Associate   Professor   Lessing. 
(Omitted  in   1910-1911.) 

119.  The  German  Novel. — Research  course.     /,  77. 

Associate  Professor  Lessing. 
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121.      Gudrun. — Lectures    and   interpretations. — i7. 

Professor  Goebel. 

123.  The  Romantic  School. — The  course  deals  with  the  liter- 
ary side  of  early  Romanticism  in  Germany.  Lectures  and  reports 
on  assigned  topics.    /.  ..Mr. 

124.  History  of  the  Drama. — Brief  survey  of  the  beginnings 
and  earlier  development  of  the  drama,  followed  by  a  more  in- 
tensive study  of  its  development  in  the  eighteenth  century.     /. 

Assistant    Professor   Meyer. 

SCANDINAVIAN   LANGUAGES   AND  LITERATURES 
UNDERGRADUATE  courses,  not  open  to  freshmen 

1.  Elementary  Norwegian. — Principles  of  the  grammar,  read- 
ing and  introduction  to  the  literature.  (This  course,  omitted  in 
1910-1911,  will  be  given  again  in  1911-1912.) 

2.  Elementary  Swedish. — Principles  of  the  grammar  and  the 
reading  of  easy  prose,  followed  by  Selma  Lagerlof's  En  Herrgards- 
sagen,  Nyblom's  Det  Ringer  and  Runeberg's  Fanrik  Stals  Sanger. 
The  class  work  will,  in  the  second  semester,  be  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  Runeberg,  Strindberg  and  Selma  Lagerlof.  I,  II ;  (2  or 
3).  Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

3.  Ibsen's  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt. — Advanced  Norwegian.  In 
terpretation  of  the  two  dramas  together  with  a  study  of  the 
language  and  style.     Olsen's  edition  of  Brand  is  used. 

Prerequisite:     Course  1  or  the  equivalent.     /;   (2). 
from  the  heroic  lays.    I,  II.  Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

4.  Esaias  Tegner. — Reading  in  class  and  study  of  Tegner's 
great  masterpiece,  Frithjofs  Saga,  with  reference  to  genesis,  de- 
velopment and  influence.  Lectures  on  Swedish  romanticism  and 
"The  Gothic  School".  (This  course,  omitted  in  1910-1911,  will  be 
given  again  in  1911-1912.) 

5.  Henrik  Ibsen. — Lectures  and  interpretation  of  selected 
works.  Early  influences  in  Ibsen's  life,  the  development  of  his  art 
and  his  view  of  life,  his  dramatic  technique  as  illustrated  in  his 
latest  dramas.  The  works  studied  in  1910-1911  will  be  Brand,  A 
Doll's  House,  and  Ghosts.  Archer's  translation  is  used ;  the 
course  does  not  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Norwegian.     II;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 
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12.  Norse  Mytholgy. — An  outline  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Norseman  in  pre-Christian  times  and  interpretation  of  the  principal 
myths  with  reference  to  origin  and  meaning.  Knowledge  of  a 
Scandinavian  language  not  required.     I;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

courses  for  advanced  undergraduatfs  and  graduates 

11.  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Swedish  Language  and 
Literature. — Lectures.  (This  course,  omitted  in  1910-1911,  will 
be  given  again  in  1911-1912.) 

graduate  courses 

101.  Old  Norse. — Introduction  to  the  language  as  a  member  of 
the  Germanic  group.  Reading  of  the  Volsungasaga  with  selections 
from  the  heroic  days.     /,  77.  Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

102.  Old  Danish. — Introduction  to  the  language.  Reading  of 
selections  from  the  oldest  texts  and  of  the  ballads.     /. 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

103.  Old  Swedish. — Introduction  to  the  language.  Noreen's 
Altschwedische  Grammatik  and  Lesebuch  will  be  used.  This  course 
will  be  given  in  the  second  semester  of  1910-1911  if  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient call  for  it. 

no.  Advanced  Old  Norse. — A  critical  study  of  all  the  lays  of 
the  Elder  Edda  with  selections  from  the  Dhidhrekssaga.    I,  II. 

Assistant  Professor  Flom. 

GREEK 

See  Classics 

HISTORY 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  history  or  to  make  that  subject 
a  major  are  advised  to  take  during  their  freshman  year  History  1 
and  11.  For  the  sophomore  year  Flistory  3  and  23  are  recommended. 
During  the  junior  and  senior  years  students  may  select  courses  from 
groups  B  and  C,  in  accordance  with  their  individual  tastes  and  inter- 
ests. For  students  who  expect  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  some 
work  in  ancient  history  is  also  important. 
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A.      COURSES   OPEN   TO   FRESHMEN 

(Seniors  taking  these  courses  may  receive  half  credit  only.) 
i.  Continental  European  History. — This  course  gives  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  continental  European  history  from  the  Fall  of  Rome 
to  the  present  time  as  a  basis  for  further  work  in  history,  literature 
and  politics.  Two  hours  a  week  of  lectures  are  supplemented 
by  two  hours  of  recitation  in  small  divisions  where  direction  is 
given  the  students  in  note-taking  and  library  work.  The  work  of 
neither  semester  may  be  taken  separately  without  special  permis- 
sion. I,  II;  (4).  Professor  Ford,  Dr.  Paetow. 
II.  History  of  England  to  1589. — In  this  course  the  emphasis 
is  placed  on  political  events,  but  some  attention  is  also  given  to 
social  and  institutional  history.  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of 
England  is  used  as  a  guide;  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading.  The  course  may  advantageously  be 
combined  with  English  economic  history  (Economics  7),  or  con- 
tinental European  history   (History  1).     II;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Larson. 

B.      UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES   NOT  OPEN  TO  FRESHMEN 

3.  History  of  the  United  States. — The  first  semester  will 
cover  the  colonial  era,  the  Revolution,  and  the  genesis  of  the  federal 
constitution.  The  second  semester  will  cover  the  history  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
political  and  constitutional  history,  but  considerable  attention  is  also 
given  to  economic,  social,  and  religious  development.  This  course 
may  with  advantage  be  combined  with  Political  Science  1  and  3, 
and  Economics  22.  The  work  of  either  semester  may  be  taken 
separately.    I,  II;  (3). 

Professor  Greene,  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

Prerequisite:     One  year  of  college  work. 

5.  History  of  Greece. — /;  (3).  This  course  is  described  under 
the  Department  of  Classics  as  Greek  20. 

6.  History  of  Rome. — II;  (3).  This  course  is  described  under 
the  Department  of  Classics  as  Latin  19. 

7.  The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era. — This  course  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  French  conditions  in  the  eighteenth  century 
before  1774,  an  account  of  the  events  between  1774  and  1789  which 
precipitated  the  revolution  in  France,  the  reform  work  of  the  early 
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years  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  rise  and  dominance  of  Napoleon 
in  France  and  Europe.    Text-books,  readings,  and  lectures.     I;  (3). 

Professor  Ford. 

Prerequisite:     History  1. 

17.  The  History  of  Illinois. — The  subject  is  treated  not  from 
a  purely  local  point  of  view,  but  as  illustrating  the  development  of 
a  typical  commonwealth  in  the  Middle  West.  This  course  may 
properly  be  combined  with  Political  Science  3.    /;   (2). 

Associate  Professor  Alvord. 

Prerequisite:     History  3. 

20.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  account  of  the 
national  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  those  Euro- 
pean political  conditions  which  form  the  basis  of  modern  world 
politics.     Text-books,   lectures,    and    readings.     //;    (3). 

Professor  Ford. 

Prerequisite:     History  1. 

23.  History  of  Modern  England. — This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  History  11,  and  follows  the  same  general  plan;  but  less 
attention  is  given  to  internal  political  development  and  more  to 
the  colonial  and  imperial  phases  of  English  history,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  America,  the  conquest  of  India,  and  the  relations  of 
England  with  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  British  possessions.  /; 
(3).  Assistant  Professor  Larson. 

Prerequisite:     History  1  o;  II. 

28.  Thesis. — This  course  is  especially  intended  for  candidates 
for  honors  and  for  other  seniors  who  wish  special  training  in  in- 
vestigation. Honor  theses  may,  however,  be  written  in  connection 
with  other  courses  offered  by  the  department     I,  II;   (2). 

Assistant   Professor  Robertson  and  other  members   of  the   de- 
partment. 

C.        COURSES     FOR    GRADUATES     AND    QUALIFIED    UNDERGRADUATES 

No  student  is  admitted  to  any  of  these  courses  without  at  least 
junior  standing 

(The  ability  to  use  French  and  German  is  desirable  in  all  of 
these  courses  and  is  essential  in  some  of  them). 

4.  Constitutional  History  of  England. — During  the  first 
semester,    the   emphasis    is    placed   on   institutional    origins ;    in    the 
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second   semester   particular   attention   is   given   to   modern   constitu- 
tional   practice.     I,   II;    (3).  Assistant    Professor   Larson. 
Prerequisite:     Either  History  1,  or  History  11  and  23. 

8.  Medieval  Culture. — The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to 
trace  the  intellectual  development  of  medieval  civilization.  In  the 
period  of  transition  from  pagan  to  Christian  culture  typical  figures 
like  St.  Augustine,  Boethius,  and  Gregory  the  Great  are  studied  in 
some  detail.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  prominence  is 
given  to  such  topics  as  the  strife  over  investitures,  the  crusades, 
rise  of  universities,  the  vernacular  literature,  development  of  Gothic 
architecture   and   scholasticism.     /;    (3).  Dr.    Paetow 

Prerequisite:     History  1. 

9.  The  Era  of  the  Renaissance. — This  course  deals  with  the 
political,  religious,  and  economic  history  of  Europe,  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  revival.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  continuation  of  course  8, 
although  either  may  be  taken  separately.    //;  (3).  Dr.  Paetow. 

Prerequisite:     History  1. 

13.  The  American  Revolution,  1760-1783. — The  following  topics 
will  be  considered :  The  American  people  and  their  institutions  at 
the  close  of  the  colonial  era;  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  1760- 
1775;  a  survey  of  the  war  period,  1775,1783,  with  emphasis 
on  economic,  social,  and  political  changes,  rather  than  upon  military 
and   diplomatic   transactions.     /;    (3).  Professor    Greene, 

Prerequisite:     History  3.  > 

(Not  given  in   1910-1911.)  ; 

14.  The  Making  of  the  Federal  Constitution. — This  course 
provides  for  an  intensive  study,  based  upon  original  material,  of 
the  events  from  1783  to  17S9  which  resulted  in  the  framing  and 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  and  the 
contemporary  arguments  for  and  against  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.    /;  (3).  Professor  Greene. 

Prerequisite:     History  3. 

15.  The  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  South- 
ern States.— This  course  begins  with  a  careful  study  of  life  and 
institutions  in  various  sections  of  the  country  just  before  the  seces- 
sions o*  the  southern  states.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Civil  War  stress 
will  be  laid  upon  political  and  economic  conditions  rather  than  upon 
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military  campaigns.     In  the  treatment  of  the  reconstruction  period 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  southern  conditions.     //;    (3). 

Professor  Greene. 

Prerequisite:     History  3. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  History. — This  course  is  intended  to 
prepare  students  for  the  practical  problems  of  historical  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  by  giving  them  some  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  subjects  most  commonly  covered  in  the  high  school  course 
and  the  kind  of  material  available  for  illustrative  purposes.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  also  given  to  the  methods  of  historical  teach- 
ing adapted  to  young  pupils.     Open  to  seniors  only.    II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Larson,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the 
department. 

.Prerequisite:     History  1  and  3  or  their  equivalents. 

22.  American  History,  1820-1860. — Selected  topics  in  social  and 
political  history.     II;    (3).  Professor  Greene. 

Prerequisite:     History  3. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

26.  The  Modern  History  of  Spain. — A  rapid  survey  of  the 
early  history  of  Spain,  followed  by  a  closer  stud}'  of  the  modern  pe- 
riod. This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  a  background  for  the  study 
of  Spanish  colonization  in  America,  but  should  also  be  useful  to 
students  of  Spanish  literature.     /;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 
Prerequisite:    History  1. 

27.  The  History  of  Latin  America  and  the  Philippines. — 
During  the  first  semester  the  topics  covered  will  be  as  follows : 
The  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  New  World;  the  settlement, 
administration,  and  civilization  of  the  Latin- American  colonies ; 
the  struggles  for  independence.  During  the  second  semester  the 
course  will  include  a  survey  of  the  national  history  of  the  leading 
Latin-American  states,  with  special  attention  to  political  parties, 
existing  governments,  and  relations  with  the  United  States.  I,  II; 
(3).  Assistant   Professor  Robertson. 

Prerequisites:     History  1  and  3. 

COURSES    FOR   GRADUATES 

101.  Seminary  in  American  History.— The  work  of  this  course 
consists  partly  of  general  exercises  in  which  all  the  members  of  the 
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class  are  expected  to  take  part.  In  these  exercises  some  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  general  bibliography  of  American  history,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  cooperative  study  of 
typical  problems.  During  the  first  semester  of  1910-1911  these 
problems  will  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the  American  colonies 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  during  the  second  semester  the  topics 
will  be  taken  from  the  field  of  western  history.  At  the  option  of 
the  instructors  and  the  student  this  course  may  also  include  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis  based  upon  the  results  of  original  research. 
I,  II.  Professor  Greene  and  Associate  Professor  Alvord. 

102.  Studies  in  English  History. — The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  closer  study  of  some  of  the  more 
important  periods  and  movements  of  English  history.  The  year 
1910-1911  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  social  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  later  middle  ages.      I,  II.    Assistant  Professor  Larson. 

103. — Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism. — Selected  prob- 
lems in  various  fields  are  worked  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
several  instructors.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  history  who  do  not  present  evidence  of  similar  training 
elsewhere.    I,  II. 

Dr.   Paetow,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  department. 

104.  Seminary  in  Modern  European  History. — /,  77. — Profes- 
sor Ford. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

105.  The  History  of  Western  Expansion,  1763-1818. — The 
period  indicated  is  covered  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  the  main 
object  of  the  course  is  the  study  of  various  problems  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  western  history.     I,  II.       Associate  Professor  Alvord. 

106.  The  Formation  and  Development  of  Brandenburg-Prus- 
sia from  1640  to  1786. — This  course  gives  an  opportunity  for  some- 
what detailed  study  of  the  work  of  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick 
William  L,  and  Frederick  the  Great.     I,  II.  Professor  Ford. 

107.  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.— This  course  does  not  aim  at  a  connected  presentation  of  the 
whole  period,  but  certain  events,  persons,  and  movements  are  se- 
lected  for  intensive   study.     I,  II.  Professor   Ford. 

108.  French  Institutional  History  During  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.— The  gradual  development  of  the  in- 
stitutions  of  the  centralized  government  will   be   traced  by  means 
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of  a  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  laws.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  methods  adopted  to  promote  economic  development,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  commerce  and  colonial  expansion,  will  be 
studied.     /.  Associate    Professor   Alvord. 

109.  The  History  of  the  French  Colonies  in  America. — The 
history  of  French  exploration  and  settlement  in  America  will  be 
studied,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  primary  sources.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  French  colonial  institutions  and  to  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    77. 

Associate  Professor  Alvord. 

no.  The  Spanish-American  Revolution. — A  detailed  study 
of  the  movements  which  culminated  in  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish-American  states.     /.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

in.      Spanish-American    Diplomacy. — A   consideration    of   the 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  relations  of  the  leading   Span 
ish-American  states  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.     77. 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

History  no  and  III  are  open  only  to  students  who  possess  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

112.  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  the  American  Col- 
onies in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  special  subject  selected 
this  year  is  a  study  of  American  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    77.  Professor   Greene. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 

The  Household  Science  courses  give  (1)  a  liberal  education  upon 
the  basis  of  pure  and  applied  science,  and  (2)  an  opportunity  for  sci- 
entific study  of  the  problems  of  the  home. 

1.  Principles  of  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food. — 
The  nature  and  uses  of  food,  its  chemical  composition,  and  the 
changes  effected  by  heat,  cold,  or  fermentation.  Practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  principles  of  selection  are  given  by  marketing  expedi- 
tions. Some  of  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  food  are  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  combinations  of  different  kinds.     77;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter,  Miss  Criegler. 
Prerequisite:     Entrance     credit  in  Physics;  Chemistry  1. 

2.  Home  Architecture  and  Sanitation. — The  situation,  sur- 
roundings, and  construction  of  the  house;  the  hygiene  of  the  home; 
heating,    lighting,    ventilation,    water    supply,    and    drainage.      Lee- 
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tures  on  house  planning,  with  exercise  in  making  skeleton  plans, 
and  on  sanitary  plumbing  and  fixtures  and  internal  drainage.  /; 
(2).  Professor  White,  Miss  Gibbs,  Mr.  Clark. 

3.  Elementary  Home  Decoration. — A  continuation  of  Course 
2.  Lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  house  and  the  homes  of  primi- 
tive peoples;  the  theory  of  color  and  its  application  in  home  decora- 
tion. The  evolution  of  the  home;  furnishings  from  a  sanitary  and 
artistic  standpoint.     //;    (2).     Professor  Bevier,  Professor  Ricker. 

Prerequisite:  Art  and  Design,  I,  Architecture  41,  Household 
Science  2. 

4.  Food  and  Nutrition. — An  application  of  the  principles  of 
pure  science  to  the  problems  of  food  and  nutrition.  The  problems 
may  be  physiological,  chemical,  or  bacteriological.  Each  student 
investigates  some  particular  problem.    /;  (5). 

Assistant  Professor  Usher,  Dr.   Goldthwaite. 
Prerequisite:     Botany  5;   Cheimstry   1,  2  and  3,  13a,  9  and  9c; 
five  hours  in  botany  or  zoology;  Household  Science  1,  6  and  5. 

5.  Dietetics. — The  work  in  dietetics  includes  the  following 
topics:  the  principles  of  diet;  the  relation  of  food  to  health;  in- 
fluence of  age,  sex,  and  occupation  on  diet;  the  construction  of 
dietaries ;  dietetic  treatment  of  certain  diseases ;  principles  of  home 
nursing.     Laboratory  practice  is  given  in  the  course.     II;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Usher. 
Prerequisite :     Household  Science  1  and  6;  Physiology  4. 

6.  Economic  Uses  of  Food. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  the  economic  side  of  the  food 
question.  The  uses  and  application  of  preservatives  are  consid- 
ered.   /;   (3).  Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter. 

Prerequisite:     Household  Science  1. 

7.  Textiles. — The  development  of  primitive  industries,  produc- 
tion of  fibers  used  in  textile  manufacture.  Practice  is  given  in 
judging  cloth  and  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  selection 
of  color  design  in  costumes.     /;    (2).  Miss  Gibbs. 

Prerequisite:     Plain  sewing. 

12.  Household  Art. — A  continuation  of  Course  7.  Materials 
suitable  for  various  uses  in  home  and  in  clothing;  consideration  of 
texture,  of  quality,  of  design  in  relation  to  form ;  of  color  in  re- 
lation to  environment  and  personality;  hygienic  properties  and 
cost.    II;  (3).  Miss  Gibbs 
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Prerequisite:  Household  Science  7;  Art  and  Design  1;  Archi- 
tecture 41. 

9.  Seminar. — A  study  of  various  topics  of  home  economics  and 
individual  problems  in  some  one  of  these  topics.  II;    (3). 

Open  to  seniors  only. 

10.  Household  Management. — This  course  deals  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  household;  expenditure  of  income;  care  of  the 
house  and  family,  including  the  cleaning  of  metals,  woods,  fabrics, 
and  other  essentials  of  a  well-ordered  home.  /;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter, 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Prerequisite:     Household  Science  1,  6  and  5;  Economics  1. 

11.  Teachers"  Course. — This  course  is  designed  for  the  pros- 
pective supervisor  of  the  subject,  or  teacher  in  the  graded  schools. 
It  aims  to  show  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  work,  and  its 
correlation  with  other  subjects.  Practice  is  afforded  in  planning 
such  courses,  and  some  opportunity  for  presenting  them.    II;  (2). 

Professor  Bevier,  Miss  Pincomb 
Open  to  seniors. 
Prerequisite:  Household  Science  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  12,  13. 

13.  History  of  Home  Economics. — This  course  aims  to  make 
the  student  intelligent  concerning  the  origin  and  development  of 
home  economics :  It  includes  a  study  of  the  work  in  various  types 
of  institutions,  and  the  planning  of  courses  for  these  types.    /;  (1). 

Assistant   Professor   Usher. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

14.  Special  Problems  in  Connection  with  the  Service  of 
Food. — A  continuation  of  Course  6  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
marketing,  domestic  storage,  management  of  menus,  and  utilization 
of  waste  food  materials  as  modified  by  special  conditions.  II;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Van  Meter. 
Prerequisite:     Household  Science  6. 

15.  Economics  of  the  Family  Group. — A  study  of  the  history 
and  various  forms  of  the  family,  with  special  reference  to  its 
economic  organization  for  securing,  distributing  and  expending 
its  income  and  its  relations  as  an  economic  and  social  unit  to  other 
economic  and  social  units  in  the  community.  It  includes,  there- 
fore, the  consideration  of  such  topics  as  the  industrial  organization 
of  the  family;  money,  and  other  income;  the  laws  of  consumption 
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and  the  interplay  of  economic  physiological  and  psychological 
motives  in  expenditure  and  consumption;  the  reaction  of  the  chang- 
ing forms  of  modern  industry  on  family  industry ;  the  economic, 
social  and  legal  relations  of  the  members  of  the  family;  the 
economic  position  of  woman  in  modern  society;  the  domestic 
servant  problem;   retail  and  wholesale  markets,  etc.     I,  II;    (3). 

Assistant   Professor  Van   Meter. 

Prerequisite:  Household  Science  3,  10,  12  and  14;  Sociology 
1 ;  Economics  1 ;  Philosophy  7  and  8. 

16.  Problems  in  the  Economics  of  the  Family  Group. — This 
is  an  advanced  course  dealing  intensively  with  special  problems 
treated  in  a  general  way  in  course  15.  The  work  is  individual  and 
is  done  in  the  senior  seminar  in  economics.     I,  II;    (2-4). 

Professor   Kinley. 

Prerequisite:     Household  Science   15. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  Home  Economics. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  home  economics,  with  particular  reference  to  its  industrial,  edu- 
cational,   and    sociological    aspects.  Professor    Bevier. 

102.  Special  Investigation. — Problems  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  bacteriology,  chemistry,  and  physiology  to  the 
ordinary  processes  used  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

Professor  Bevier 

ITALIAN 
See  Romance  Languages 

LATIN 

See  Classics 

MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  are  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  who  wish  to  elect  the 
subject  as  an  element  in  a  general  education;  (2)  those  who  will 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of  mathematics  in  cognate  subjects,  and 
(3)  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  mathematics.     Those  who  select 
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mathematics  as  a  major  subject  should  take  mathematics  2,  4,  and  6 
in  the  freshman  year ;  mathematics  8a,  8b,  and  10  in  the  sophomore 
year,  and  mathematics  16,  17a,  18a,  and  19a,  in  the  junior  year. 
In  the  senior  year  the  selection  may  be  made  from  the  courses 
open  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  as  seems  desirable.  Students 
specializing  in  mathematics  are  advised  to  take  work  also  in  some 
line  of  applied  mathematics. 

INTRODUCTORY    COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

2.  College  Algebra. — The  work  of  this  course  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics.  /;  (3).  Three  sections 
repeat  the  work  in  the  second  semester. 

Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  Rietz,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor  Sisam,   Dr.    Crathorne,   Dr.   Borger,   Dr.   Neikirk,  Dr. 
Reed,  Dr.  Lytle,  Dr.  Wahlin,  Dr.  Buck. 
3a.     Spherical  Trigonometry. — II;   (2).     Dr.  Reed. 
Prerequisite:     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry. — /;  (2).  Two  sections  repeat  the 
work  in  the  second  semester. 

Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  Rietz,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Sisam,  Dr.  Crathorne,  Dr.  Borger,  Dr.  Neikirk,  Dr.  Reed, 
Dr.  Wahlin,  Dr.  Bucn. 

5.  Teachers'  Course. — In  this  course  special  attention  is  given 
to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  algebra  and  geometry, 
the  position  of  mathematics  in  the  secondary  school  course,  the 
correlation  of  mathematics  with  allied  subjects,  a  comparative 
study  of  the  leading  text-books,  and  a  brief  history  of  elementary 
mathematics  II;    (2).  Dr.   Lytle. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry. — An  introductory  course  in  plane  and 
solid  analytic  geometry.  Sections  T  to  V  are  for  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Science  and  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.    II;  (5). 

Professor  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  Rietz,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Sisam,  Dr.  Crathorne,  Dr.  Borger,  Dr.  Neikirk,  Dr.  Reed, 
Dr.  Wahlin,  Dr.  Buck. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  2  and  4. 

7.  9.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — The  principles  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus  are  developed  and  applied  to 
functions  of  one  and  of  several  variables.    /;  (5)  ;  II;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Rietz,  Assistant  Professor  Sisam,  Dr.  Cra- 
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thorne,  Dr.  Borger,  Dr.  Neikirk,  Dr.  Lytle,  Dr.  Wahlin, 
Dr.  Buck. 
Prerequisite:     Mathematics  6. 

8a.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — This  is  a  shorter 
introductory  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus  intended 
primarily  for  the  students  in  such  courses  as  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering  which  require  but  a  single  semester  of  the  sub- 
ject.    /;    (5).  Professor   Miller,   Dr.   Lytle. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  6. 

9a.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. —  (Second  Course.) 
This  course  is  for  third  year  students  and  is  designed  to  give  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  certain  important  topics  than  is  possi- 
ble in  the  first  course  (Mathematics  7  and  9).  The  following 
subjects  are  treated:  The  definite  (single  and  multiple)  integral 
with  exercises  in  the  formulation  of  problems  arising  in  applied 
mathematics ;  line,  surface,  and  volume  integrals ;  the  theorems  of 
Stokes  and  Green ;  partial  differentiation ;  exact  differentials  with 
applications  of  the  conditions  for  exactness ;  elements  of  differential 
questions ;  approximate  quadrature  and  integration  of  differential 
equations.     /;    (2).  Dr.    Crathorne. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  7  and  9. 

18a.  Constructive  Geometry. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
primarily  the  development  and  training  of  the  student's  power  of 
space  perception.  To  this  end  the  properties  of  lines,  planes,  and 
the  simpler  surfaces  of  the  second  order  are  studied  by  various 
methods  of  parallel  and  central  projection.  Special  stress  is  laid 
on  the  graphical  interpretation  of  the  processes  of  analytic  geometry 
and  the  analytic  discussion  of  the  methods  of  descriptive  geometry. 
//;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Sisam. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  6. 

courses  for  graduates   and  advanced  undergraduates 

10.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. — This  course  aims  to 
introduce  the  student  to  a  few  subjects  in  higher  algebra,  including 
linear  dependence,  theory  of  matrices,  complex  numbers,  and  the 
fundamental  theorems  of  algebra.  It  begins  with  a  study  of  a  few 
fundamental  properties  of  polynomials  and  determinants,  presup- 
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posing  at  least  two  years  training  in  college  mathematics  including 
a  course  in  the  calculus.    /;  (3).  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  7  and  9   (or  8a). 

11.  Synoptic  Course  in  Mathematics. — This  course  is  intended 
to  give  a  general  survey  over  a  considerable  portion  of  modern 
mathematics.  The  treatment  will  be  largely  historical,  and  will 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  race.  The  principles  which  underlie  the 
most  important  divisions  of  mathematical  science,  pure  and  applied, 
will  be  discussed  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  in  the 
student  that  technical  skill  and  intimate  knowledge  of  detail  which 
is  necessary  for  the  specialist.    /.  //;  (2).  Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  2,  4,  and  6. 

16.  Differential  Equations. — This  course  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing topic?  General  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients, 
special  forms  jf  differential  equations  of  higher  order,  integration 
in  series,  etc.     /;    (3).  Professor  Shattuck. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  8a  or  9. 

17a.  Advanced  Calculus. — This  course  begins  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  notions  and  theorems  of  the  calculus 
from  a  more  advanced  and  critical  point  of  view.  This  is  followed 
by  the  study  of  certain  more  advanced  topics  in  the  integral  calculus, 
including  elliptic  integrals  and  functions  defined  by  definite  integrals. 
77;   (3).  Dr.  Crathorne. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  7  and  9. 

i^a.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. — A  general  review  of  the  equa- 
tions of  the  plane  and  the  right  line  in  space  and  the  more  general 
properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  The  classification  and 
special  properties  of  quadrics,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  surfaces  in  general.    II;  (3).  Dr.  Buck. 

Prerequisite:    .Mathematics  8a   (or  7)   and  10. 

20.  Calculus  of  Variations. — This  course  has  for  its  aim 
merely  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those  elements  of  the  science 
which  arc  aiost  needed  in  the  study  of  the  higher  subjects  of  math- 
ematical astronomy  and  physics.     //;   (3).         Professor  Shattuck. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics   16. 

21  a.  Method  of  Least  Squares. — The  fundamental  principles 
of  the  subject.     The  following  topics  are  studied:  law  of  probabil- 
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ity  and  error,  adjustment  of  observation,  precision  of  observations, 
independent  and  conditional  observations,  etc.     /;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Stebbins. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  8a  or  7. 

22a.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — This  course  deals  with 
the  integration  and  determination  of  the  integration  constants  of 
such  partial  differential  equations  as  arise  in  the  study  of  such 
subjects  as  the  flow  of  heat,  the  vibration  of  strings,  plates,  etc., 
and    electricity.      77;    (2).  Dr.    Wahlin. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics   16. 

23a.  Averages  and  the  Mathematics  of  Investment. — The 
meaning,  use,  and  abuse  of  different  kinds  of  averages.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  theory  of  probability  to  averages,  and  the  application 
of  the  elements  of  probability  to  annuities,  insurance,  and  various 
branches  of  science.  Such  information  relating  to  loans  and  in- 
vestments as  can  best  be  put  into  algebraic  language,  and  is  of 
interest  to  the  general  student.  Many  practical  problems  are  given 
in  the  evaluation  of  investment  securities.     II;    (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Rietz. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  2  and  junior  standing. 

24a.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. — A  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.     I,  II;   (3). 

Professor  Townsend. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  7,  9,  and  16. 

2y.  Projective  Geometry  and  Linear  Transformations. — 
Sets  of  postulates  for  general  projective  geometry  and  the  intro- 
duction of  analytic  methods  on  the  basis  of  these  assumptions. 
Projective  transformations  in  the  line,  plane,  and  space.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  algebra  of  matrices  and  the  theory  of  invariants.  Sub- 
groups of  the  general  projective  group.  Euclidean,  non-euclidean, 
and  affine  geometries.  Theory  of  conies  and  quadric  surfaces.  Real 
and  complex  geometries.  Throughout  the  emphasis  is  on  geometric 
and  algebraic  interrelations.    I,  II;  (3).  Dr.  Borger. 

Prerequisite:      Senior    standing    in    Mathematics. 

30.  Seminary  and  Thesis. — I,  II;  (3). 

Professor    Townsend,    Professor    Miller,    Assistant    Professor 
Rietz,  Assistant   Professor   Sisam. 

31.  Actuarial  Theory.— The  application  of  probability  to  life 
contingencies,  the  construction  and  graduation  of  mortality  tables, 
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the  elements  of  fire  insurance,  and  the  calculation  of  premiums  for 
various  types  of  insurance.     /;    (3).       Assistant   Professor   Rietz. 
Prerequisite:     Mathematics  8a  and  23a. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  Functions  of  Real  Variables. — An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  functions  of  real  variables,  making  use  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  theory  of  assemblages.    /_,  77. 

Professor  Townsend. 
Prerequisite:     Mathematics  16. 
(Not  given  in  1910-1911;  to  be  given  in  1911-1912). 

102.  Fourier's  Series. — This  course  is  intended  for  students 
both  of  pure  mathematics  and  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  consists 
of  a  brief  consideration  of  the  elementary  theory  of  Fourier's  and 
allied  series,  followed  by  detailed  discussion  of  numerous  physical 
applications  and  consideration  of  classical  and  recent  researches 
concerning  the  properties  of  Fourier's  series  and  operations  upon 
them.      I,   II.  Dr.    Crathorne. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  16. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911;  to  be  given  in  1911-1912.) 

103.  Theory  of  Potential. — The  elements  of  the  theory  of  the 
logarithmic  and  Newtonian  potential  functions.  Green's  theorems 
and  functions.  Boundary  value  problems.  Applications  to  physical 
problems.     /.  Dr.  Crathorne. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  16. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

no.  Elliptic  Functions. — The  elements  of  the  theory  of  elliptic 
functions  with  application  to  geometry  and  mechanics.  Introduction 
to  the  theory  of  the  elliptic  modular  functions.     I,  II. 

Mr.  

Prerequisite:      Mathematics    24a. 

in.  Automorphic  Functions. — An  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  automorphic  functions.  The  first  semester  will  be  devoted 
mostly  to  the  group-theoretic  side  of  the  theory;  the  second  semes- 
ter will  be  concerned  with  the  function-theoretic  developments  and 
applications.  /,  //.  Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  24a  and  preferably  27  and   no. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911;  to  be  given  in  1912-1913.) 
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112.  Abelian  Functions. — Discussion  of  the  algebraic  func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable  and  their  integrals,  Rieman's  surfaces, 
birational  transformations,  Abel's  theorem  with  geometrical  appli- 
cations, the  inversion  problem  and  the  theta  functions.     I,  II. 

Mr. . 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  24a,  110. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911;  to  be  given  in  1911-1912.) 

113.  Theory  of  Linear  Differential  Equations. — I,  II. 

Dr.  Crathorne. 
Prerequisite:     Mathematics  24a. 

120.  Elementary  Theory  of  Groups. — The  study  of  the  groups 
which  present  themselves  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  trigonometry 
is  followed  by  a  determination  and  study  of  those  which  can  be 
represented  with  a  small  number  of  letters.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  the  abstract  group  theory  and  the  Galois  theory 
of  equations.    /,  //.  Professor  Miller. 

121.  Theory  of  Groups. — Second  course.  This  course  presup- 
poses about  one  year's  work  in  group-theory.  It  will  be  devoted  to 
special  topics  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  class.  The  early 
part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  recent  ad- 
vances and  methods  along  these  special  lines,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  latter  part  may  be  used  for  research.    I,  II.     Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  120. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911;  to  be  given  in  1912-1913.) 

124.  Theory  of  Numbers. — The  principal  subjects  considered  in 
this  course  are :  congruences,Kronecker's  modular  systems,  quad- 
ratic residues,  quadratic  forms,  and  algebraic  numbers.     I,  II. 

Professor  Miller. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911;   to  be  given  in   1911-1912.) 

129.  Theory  of  Statistics. — The  general  methods  of  statistical 
invesigation,  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probability  to 
statistical  data,  the  fitting  of  curves  to  observation,  interpolation, 
theory  of  errors,  and  the  mathematical  theory  of  variability  and 
correlation,  the  application  of  the  principles  developed  to  problems  in 
economics,  sociology,  and  biology.     /,  77. 

Assistant  Professor  Rietz, 
Prerequisite:     Mathematics  8a. 
(Not  given  in   1910-1911 ;  to  be  given  in   1911-1912.) 

130.  Invariants  and  Higher  Plane  Curves. — This  course  in- 
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eludes  the  general  theory  of  algebraic  curves,  together  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  invariants  to  higher  plane  curves.  Special 
study  is  made  of  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.    /,  //. 

Assistant  Professor  Sisam. 

Prerequisite:      Mathematics    16   and  27. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911;  to  be  given  in  1911-1912.) 

131.  Algebraic  Surfaces. — In  this  course  are  considered  the 
application  of  homogeneous  coordinates  and  the  theory  of  invari- 
ants to  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  and  also  the  general  theory  of 
surfaces,  together  with  the  special  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  third 
and  fourth  order.    I,  II.  Assistant  Professor  Sisam. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  19a  and  130. 

135.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — Applications  of  the 
calculus  to  the  general  theory  of  curves  and  surfaces  based  primarily 
on  the  use  of  Cartesian  coordinates.  Relation  of  the  theory  of  sur 
faces  to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  a  pair  of  quadratic  differential 
forms.     I,  II.  Mr.  . 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics   16. 

136.  Projective  Differential  Geometry. — This  course  includes 
a  brief  account  of  Lie's  theory  with  applications  to  the  theory  of 
invariants  of  systems  of  linear  differential  equations.  The  differ- 
ential properties  of  plane  and  space  curves,  and  of  surfaces  are 
considered  from  a  projective  point  of  view.  This  more  general, 
projective  standpoint  distinguishes  the  course  from  the  usual  treat- 
ment of  differential  geometry,  which  is  metric.     I,  II;    (3). 

Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  16,  2J. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911;  to  be  given  in  1912-1913.) 

140.  The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics. — A  course 
dealing  with  general  concepts  of  higher  mathematics  in  their  bear- 
ing on  elementary  mathematics.    /. .  Mr.  

Prerequisite:     Senior  standing  in   Mathematics. 
(Not  given  in  1910-1911;  to  be  given  in  1911-1912.) 

141.  Vector  Analysis. — A  systematic  exposition  of  the  subject 
based  upon  the  notations  of  Gibbs,  followed  by  a  comparative  study 
of  the  various  systems  which  have  been  proposed.     /,  77. 

Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  8b.     (Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE 

i.  Theoretical  Instruction. — Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  For 
all  male  students.    //;  (i).  Messrs.  ,  

2.  Practical  Instruction. — Infantry. — School  of  the  soldier; 
company  and  battalion ;  regimental  ceremonies.  Artillery. — School 
of  the  cannoneer  and  battery  dismounted.  Freshman  and  sophomore 
years.     /  //;    (i).  Professor  Morse. 

3.  Theoretical  Instruction. — Sophomores.  Drill  Regulations 
and  military  administration.  I,  II;  (1).  Juniors.  Field  Service 
Regulations.  /,  II;  (i).  Seniors.  Field  Engineering.  I,  II;  (1) 
This  course  is  obligatory  upon  commissioned  officers  and  sergeants, 
optional  with  corporals,  and  open  to  others.  Professor  Morse. 

Authorized  Text-Books.  —United  States  Drill  Regulations ; 
United  States  Army  Regulations ;  Beach,  Manual  of  Field  Engineer- 
ing ;  Field  Service  Regulations,   United  States  Army. 

NORWEGIAN 
See  Germanic  Languages 

PHILOSOPHY 

Students  who  make  philosophy  a  major  should  take  at  least  one 
year  of  psychology.  With  the  exception  of  1  and  10,  no  course  may 
be  taken  before  the  completion  of  two  years  of  University  work. 

1.  Logic. — An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  principles 
of  reasoning,  with  special  reference  to  the  detection  of  fallacies  and 
to  the  study  of  evidence.     /;   (3).  Professor  Bode. 

Prerequisite:     One  year  of  University  work. 

ib.     Logic. — The  same  as  ia.    II;  (3).  Professor  Bode. 

Prerequisite:     One  year  of  University  work. 

2.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — The  relation  of  philosophy 
to  modern  science;  the  problems  of  philosophy;  and  the  more  rep- 
resentative forms  of  philosophic  theory.     //;   (3).     Professor  Bode. 

3.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  development  of  speculative  thought,  beginning  with  the  early 
Greek  philosophers  and  continuing  through  the  medieval  period.  /; 
(3).  Professor  Daniels. 

4.  Modern    Philosophy. — The    formation   and   development   of 
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the  problems  and  conceptions  in  philosophy  from  Descartes  to  the 
present  time.  Selections  from  the  philosophical  masterpieces  of 
this  period.     //;    (3).  Professor  Daniels. 

7.  Ethics. — The  beginnings  and  growth  of  morality;  analysis 
and  criticism  of  the  leading  conceptions  of  moral  theory ;  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  typical  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
present.     II;   (3).  Professor  Daniels. 

Prerequisite:     Three  hours  in  philosophy. 

8.  Esthetics. — Theory  of  the  appreciation  of  art  and  nature; 
place  of  such  appreciation  in  life.  Primitive  arts  and  appreciation. 
Modifications  of  the  esthetic  (such  as  the  sublime  and  the  ugly). 
Prime  characteristics  and  relations  of  the  various  fine  arts.    I;  (3). 

Dr.  Norton. 
Prerequisite:    An  elementary  course  in  philosophy  or  psychology. 

9.  Political  and  Social  Ethics. — A  study  of  moral  principles 
in  their  application  to  political  and  social  relations.     I ;   (2). 

Professor  Daniels. 

10.  The  Philosophic  Thought  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
as  Reflected  in  English  Literature. — A  study  of  Wordsworth, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold.   ./;   (2). 

Professor  Bode. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

n.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. — An  historical  and 
comparative  study  of  religions.  The  philosophical  interpretation  of 
religious  consciousness  and  a  critical  study  of  various  religious 
concepts ;  God,  revelation,  inspiration,  dogma,  faith,  prayer,  immor- 
tality, the  problem  of  evil,  the  relation  of  morality  and  religion. 
Open  to  senior  and  graduate  students  only.    I,  II;  (2). 

Professor  Daniels. 

Prerequisite:     Six  hours  in  psychology,  philosophy,  or  both. 

15.  The  British  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.    /;  (3).  Professor  Bode. 

Prerequisite:       Philosophy  2  or  3  or  4. 

16.  Kant. — The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    II;  (2). 

Professor  Bode. 
Prerequisite:     Philosophy  15. 
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COURSES    FOR   GRADUATES 

ioi.    The  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. — I,  II. 

Professor  Daniels. 
102.     Seminary. — Contemporary  Philosophy.     A  study  of  pres- 
ent-day idealism,  realism,  and  pragmatism.     /,  II.     Professor  Bode. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
For  Men 

i.  Gymnasium  Practice. — Two  hours  gymnasium  drill  each 
week.    Required  of  freshmen.    /,  //;  arrange  time;  (i).  Mr.  Hana. 

i a.  Personal  Hygiene. — Series  of  six  lectures.  Required  in 
conjunction  with   Physical  Training   i.     7.  Dean   Clark. 

2.  Gymnasium  Practice. — Two  hours  each  week  in  advanced 
heavy  apparatus  work.     I}  II ;  arrange  time.  Mr.  Hana. 

For  Women 

7.  Practice. — Class  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and  field.  Re- 
quired of  freshmen.     I,  II;  (1). 

Miss    Moulton.    Miss    Williams,   Miss    Brooks,   Miss    Landee_ 

8.  Second    Year. — Elective.      I,    II;     (1).        Miss    Williams. 

9.  Hygiene. — The  same  as  Physiology  6,  which  see.  Required 
of  all  freshmen.     I ;  (1).  Miss 

10.  Teachers'  Course. — Third  Year,  Special.  Two  hours'  prac- 
tice in  the  public  schools.     One  hour  theory.     I,  II;    (1). 

Miss  Williams.. 

11.  Teachers'  Course. — Fourth  Year,  Special.  Three  hours; 
teaching  in  the  gymnasium.  One  hour  theory.  Credit  by  special; 
recommendation.  Miss  Moulton, 

PHYSICS 

introductory  courses  for  undergraduates 

1.  General  Physics. — Lectures  with  class  room  demonstra- 
tions, recitations,  and  written  exercises.  This  course  is  taken  regu- 
larly by  sophomores  in  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry.  The  laboratory  course,  Physics  3,  is  to  be  taken  at  the 
same  time.     Tzvo  lectures  and  one  quiz  weekly.    I;   (3).     77;   (2). 
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Professor  Carman,  Assistant  Professor  Schulz,  Mr.   Stempel, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Hornbeak,  Mr.  Hyslop,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 

WOODROW. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  3  or  4. 

3.  Physical  Measurements. — Laboratory  experiments  running 
parallel  with  Physics  1;  two  two-hour  periods  each  week;  during 
the  first  six  weeks  there  will  be  quizzes  in  connection  with  Physics 

1.    /,  //;  (2). 

Assistant    Professor    Schulz,    Mr.    Stempel,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 
Hornbeak,  Mr.  Hyslop. 

Prerequisite:     See  Physics  1. 

2a.  General  Physics. — Lectures  with  class  room  demonstra- 
tions, and  recitations.  This  course  is  recommended  for  students  in 
courses  in  arts  and  science.  The  laboratory  course,  Physics  2b,  is 
to  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  Tzvo  lectures  and  one  quiz  weekly. 
I,  II;   (2).  Assistant  Professor  Watson,  Dr.  Taylor. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4  (which  may  be  taken  at  the  same 
time). 

2b.  Introductory  Laboratory  Physics. — A  course  of  physical 
measurements  to  supplement  Physics  2a.  Tzvo  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  weekly.    I,  II;  (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Watson,  Dr.  Taylor. 

Prerequisite:     See  Physics  2a. 

15.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  laboratory  course  with 
lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.     /  or  II;   (2). 

Assistant   Professor  Knipp. 
Prerequsite:     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

16.  Heat — Lectures  and  recitations  on  fundamental  heat  phe- 
nomena, and  elements  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  Labora- 
tory experiments  in  thermometry,  calorimetry,  vapor  pressures, 
expansion,  and  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat,  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat,  etc.     II;    (2).  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

Prerequisite:     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

17.  Light. — Recitations  and  laboratory  exercises.  Edser's 
Light  is  used  as  a  text-book.     II;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Schulz. 
Prerequisite:     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

18.  Teachers'  Course. — Practical  work  for  students  preparing 
to    teach    physics.      The    course    includes    (a)    discussion    of    class- 
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room  text-books,  laboratory  manuals,  apparatus  ordering,  and 
methods  of  conducting  work  in  physics  ;  (b)  the  working  out  in  de- 
tail of  a  laboratory  course  suitable  for  a  high  school.  The  stu- 
dent will  perform  some  of  the  experiments  to  be  given  in  this  pro- 
posed course,  and  will  also  do  manipulative  work  with  glass  and 
apparatus  when  necessary.  /;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 
Prerequisite:     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

COURSES    FOR   GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

4.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements. — Laboratory 
exercises  with  discussions  and  recitations.  The  course  extends 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  taken  by  junior  students  in  electrical 
engineering  and  is  recommended  to  others  wishing  an  exact  course 
in  electrical  and  magnetic  measurements.  Two  three-hour  periods 
weekly.    I,  II;  (2). 

Assistant   Professor  Knipp,  Mr.   Stifler,  Mr.   Stephenson. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b;  Mathematics  7 
and  9. 

14.  Elementary  Dynamics  and  Physical  Applications. — 
This  course  discusses,  with  elementary  calculus  methods,  the  fun- 
damental theorems  in  mechanics,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  It 
forms  an  introduction  to  theoretical  physics  and  is  to  follow  a 
course  in  general  physics.  (Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b.)  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.     /,  //;   (3).  Dr.  Taylor. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b;  and  Mathematics 
7  and  9,  or  8a. 

20a.  Light. — Lecture  and  recitations  with  class  demonstra- 
tions of  special  phenomena.  Modern  theories  are  discussed  and 
readings  assigned  in  the  texts  of  Drude,  Wood,  and  Preston.  /  or 
II;    (2).  Assistant   Professor  Schulz. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b;  Mathematics  7 
and  9,  or  8a. 

20b.  Light. — A  laboratory  course  in  light  measurements,  select- 
ed experiments  in  dispersion,  refraction,  interference,  polarization, 
etc.  Two  to  five  periods  weekly  for  either  semester.  /  or  II ;  (2  to 
5).  Professor  Carman. 

Prerequisite:     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b;  Physics  17  desired. 

23.  Sound. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Barton's  text-book  on 
Sound  will  be  used.    /;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics  7  and  9. 
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25.  Heat. — An  advanced  experimental  and  recitation  course. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  extreme  temperature  measurements, 
and  the  properties  of  bodies  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures.  Le- 
Chatalier's  High  Temperature  Measurements  is  used  as  a  reference 
text-book.     Twice  a  week.     II.  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b;  Physics  16  ad- 
vised. 

30a.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Electricity. — A  course  of 
lectures  and  recitations  discussing  the  phenomena  with  elementary 
calculus  methods,  and  with  occasional  lecture-room  demonstrations. 
Text-books :  Foster  and  Porter's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  or 
Thompson's  Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Two  periods 
weekly  for  the  year.     I,  II;    (2).  Assistant  Professor  Knipp. 

Prerequisite:     Physics  1  and  3,  or  2a  and  2b. 

30b.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  electrical  meas- 
urements, including  experimental  work  in  some  of  the  more  recent 
developments,  such  as  electric  waves  and  their  application  to  wire- 
less telegraphy,  electrical  discharge  in  gases,  etc.,  /  or  //;  (2,  3, 
or  5).  Assistant  Professor  Knipp. 

Prerequisite:     Physics  4;  30a  desired. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  Histology.— This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mental mammalian  tissues,  and  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the 
organs.  It  entitles  the  student  to  full  medical  credit  in  histology. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.     I;  (5).  Dr.  . 

Prerequisite:  Physics  2a;  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  5a,  9,  and  9c;  Zool- 
ogy 2  and  3. 

2.  Major   Course. — This    course   will   include   a    study   of    the 
physiology  of  nerve  and  muscle,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion, 
digestion,   metabolism,    etc.,   entitling  the   student   to    full   credit   in 
physiology  in  the  medical  school.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
77;  (10).  Dr.  ,  Mr.  Corper. 

Prerequisite:    The  same  as  for  Physiology  1. 

3.  Undergraduate  Thesis. — This  course  is  offered  to  under- 
graduates who  wish  to  take  a  thesis  course. 

4.  Minor  Course. — Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  facts 
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that  serve  as  a  basis  for  practical  hygiene,  and  for  helping  students 
to  teach  physiology  in  high  schools.  Lecture  demonstrations,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  Students  who  have  had  chemistry 
and  zoology  in  high  schools  only  may  be  admitted  to  the  course  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.     /;   (5).  Mr.  Corper. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  1;  Zoology  10. 

5.  Special  Physiology. — This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  advanced  students  who  wish  to  take  up  a  special  line 
of  work  not  specified  in  one  of  the  other  courses  and  not  involving 
the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  students  may  register  for  such  work.  Students  are  giv- 
en opportunity  for  work  in  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Pharmacology 
Laboratory  periods  and  conferences.    I,  II;  (3  hours  or  more). 

Dr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Corper. 

6.  Hygiexe. — This  course  must  be  taken  by  young  women  who 
take  physical  training  for  credit.  The  course  deals  with  those  prac- 
tical hygienic  questions  of  everyday  life  that  are  wholly  or  in  large 
part  under  the  control  of  each  individual.    /;  (1).  Dr.  

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

Courses  1,  3,  and  4  listed  below  are  intended  to  furnish  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  field  of  national,  state,  and  city  government  in 
the  United  States  and  should  be  taken  by  all  students  who  expect 
to  specialize  in  political  science. 

1.  American  Federal  Government. — A  course  introductory  to 
the  study  of  national  government  in  the  United  States,  particular 
emphasis  being  given  to  historical  development,  organization,  pow- 
ers, limitations,  and  practical  working.    /;  (3). 

Professor  Garner,  Mr.  Gardner. 

Prerequisite:     At  least  30  hours  of  University  work. 

3.  American  State  Government. — A  study  of  the  evolution  of 
the  American  state  constitution  from  the  colonial  charter;  powers, 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  states  under  the  Federal  Constitution; 
methods  of  formation  and  of  admission  to  the  Union ;  comparative 
study  of  the  organization  of  state  government;  constitutional  re- 
semblances and  diversities.    77;  (3).    This  is  intended  to  be  a  con- 
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tinuation  of  Course  I  though  either  may  be  taken  independently  of 
the  other.  Professor  Garner,  Mr.  Gardner 

Prerequisite:     At  least  30  hours  of  University  work. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  city  government  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  cities;  the  pow- 
ers and  liabilities  of  municipal  corporations,  and  the  problems  of 
governing  the  modern  municipality,  particularly  those  relating  to  ur- 
ban transportation,  police,  light  and  water  supply,  charities,  educa- 
tion, municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  etc.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings  and   reports.     /;    (2).  Professor   Garner. 

Prerequisite:     Course  1  or  3  or  the  equivalent  of  either. 

9.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. — The  origin,  growth,  and  na- 
ture of  positive  law.  A  systematic  arrangement  and  analysis  of 
the  concepts  of  law.    //;  (3).  Dr.  Dodd. 

16.  The  Government  of  Illinois. — The  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  state  and  local  government,  including  constitutional 
development,  the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  the  executive, 
state  officers  and  institutions,  and  county,  town  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment.     /;    (2).  Associate    Professor    Fairlie. 

17.  Elementary  Law. — A  general  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  common  law  and  the  methods  by  which  legal 
rights,  both  of  person  and  property,  are  defined  and  enforced.  The 
course  is  designed  to  present  to  students  who  are  unable  to  take  a 
technical  law  course,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  sphere  of  human 
action  subject  to  the  control  of  the  courts  through  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  private  law.    /;  (2).  Dr.  Dodd. 

COURSES   FOR   GRADUATES   AND   QUALIFIED   UNDERGRADUATES 

2a.  British  Government. — Political  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  possessions,  including  the  Crown,  the 
Cabinet,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
party  systems,  the  courts  of  law,  local  government,  and  government 
in  the  Crown  Colonies  and  the  self-governing  colonies.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  recent  developments  and  proposed  changes.    I ;  (3). 

Associate   Professor  Fairlie. 

Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  seniors  who  have  had  six 
hours  in  political  science. 

2b.    Continental     European     Governments. — A     comparative 
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study  of  the  national  political  systems  of  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  with  special  reference  to  constitu- 
tional beginnings,  political  organizations,  methods  of  legislation  and 
administration,  and  constitutional  guarantees  for  the  protection  of 
individual  rights.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  have 
had  at  least  six  hours  of  work  in  political  science.    II;  (3). 

Professor  Garner. 

5.  The  Federal  Constitution. — An  exposition  and  analysis  of 
the  federal  system  of  the  United  States  through  a  study  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  federal  constitution  and  its  development 
through  judicial  decision.  The  constitution  in  its  relation  to  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States.  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Courts.  State  and  national  citizenship.  Powers  of  the  na- 
tional government  in  matters  of  taxation,  commerce,  money,  war, 
and  foreign  relations,  and  consequent  limitations  on  the  powers  of 
the  states.  Effect  of  later  amendments  on  the  federal  system.  The 
study  of  leading  cases  will  be  supplemented  by  text-book  work  and 
lectures.    /;  (3).  Dr.  Dodd. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  1  or  Political  Science  1. 

6.  International  Law. — The  development  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  its  nature,  source,  and  present  status ;  the  equality  of  states ; 
the  doctrine  of  intervention-  the  laws  of  war  and  peace;  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals;  the  arbitration  movement.  Lectures,  as- 
signed readings,  and  reports.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents.   /;  (3).  Professor  Garner. 

7.  American  Diplomacy. — A  study  of  the  genesis  and  present 
organization  of  the  Department  of  State ;  the  diplomatic  service ; 
the  treaty  making  power;  the  methods  and  traditional  principles  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States ;  historical  review  of  the 
principal  diplomatic  controversies  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  powers  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  pres- 
ent time;  the  rise  of  the  United  States  to  the  position  of  a  world 
power.    Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  only.    II;  (2). 

Professor  Garner. 

8.  Colonial  Government. — A  study  of  the  principal  systems  of 
colonial  administration,  notably  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States,  including  a  historical  survey 
of  the  policy  of  these  countries  in  dealing  with  their  more  important 
•dependencies.    /;   (2).  Dr.  Dodd. 
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Prerequisite:  At  least  five  hours  of  work  in  history  or  political 
science. 

10.  Administrative  Law. — The  nature  of  administrative  law 
and  its  relation  to  constitutional  law.  The  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  as  a  rule  of  law,  and  judicial  control  over  adminis- 
trative officials.  Legal  powers  and  liabilities  of  public  corporations 
as  administrative  authorities.  Comparison  of  American  and  foreign 
theories  of  administrative  law.  Study  of  cases  and  lectures.  Open 
to  seniors  and  to  juniors  who  have  taken  course  5.     II;  (3). 

Dr.DoDi.-. 

11.  The  Police  Power. — The  nature  and  limits  of  the  police 
power;  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  through  the  regulation 
of  the  use  of  liberty  and  property ;  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  safety,  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  good 
order  of  the  community.     //;   (2).  Dr.  Dodd. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  five  hours  in  political  science.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  course  5. 

12.  National  Administration  in  the  United  States. — A  study 
of  the  administrative  powers  of  the  President  and  Congress,  the 
executive  departments  and  the  administrative  services  of  the  na- 
tional government,  including  a  survey  of  judicial  administration  and 
the  relation  of  the  courts  to  the  administrative  authorities.    //;  (3). 

Associate   Professor  Fairlie. 
Prerequisite:     Course  1. 

13.  State  and  Local  Administration  in  the  United  States. — 
A  study  of  the  administrative  powers  of  the  state  executive  and 
legislature,  of  state  officers  and  institutions,  and  the  systems  of  lo- 
cal government,  including  the  relations  between  state  and  local 
authorities  and  between  the  courts  and  administrative  officials.  //; 
(3).  Associate  Professor  Fairlie. 

Prerequisite:     Course  3. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911 ;  to  be  given  in  1911-1912.) 

14.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  development  of  political 
parties  and  their  organization  and  influence  on  the  government, 
mainly  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  with  attention  to  re- 
cent legislation  governing  primaries  and  nomination  methods  in  this 
country.     II;   (2).  Associate  Professor  Fairlis. 

Prerequisite:     One  course  in   Political  Science. 
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COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

ioi.  Municipal  Administration. — This  is  an  advanced  course 
•dealing,  in  the  first  semester,  with  the  development  of  cities,  tne 
organization  of  municipal  government  and  its  relation  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  political  methods  and  reform  movements  in 
cities.  Comparisons  will  be  made  between  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  European  countries  and  recent  tendencies  in  this  country 
will  be  discussed.  In  the  second  semester  an  examination  will  be 
made  of  municipal  functions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  in- 
cluding police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  schools  and  charities, 
municipal  public  works,  street  railways,  lighting  plants,  etc.  The 
work  of  either  semester  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  other. 
I,  77.  Associate  Professor  Fairlie. 

102.  The  Nature  of  the  State. — The  principles,  methods,  and 
relations  of  political  science;  the  origin,  nature,  forms,  and  func- 
tion of  the  state;  sovereignty  and  liberty;  citizenship  and  national- 
ity; constitutions,  principles  of  political  organization,  etc.     /. 

Professor  Garner. 

103.  Seminary  in  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. — The 
investigation  of  special  problems.  Presentation  of  reports  followed 
by  discussions  and  criticism.  The  research  work  of  candidates  who 
are  writing  theses  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  some 
individual  instructor,  to  whom  they  will  be  expected  to  report  from 
time  to  time.    /. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Students  who  do  major  work  in  psychology  should  take  a  mini- 
mum of  six  hours  in  philosophy,  four  of  which  will  be  counted  as 
a  part  of  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  the  major  in 
psychology.     The  courses  specially  advised  are  Philosophy  3  and  4. 

Psychology  1  and  2  offer  a  continuous  course  and  cannot  be 
taken  separately  for  credit.  These  courses  are  the  prerequisites  for 
all  further  courses  in  psychology.  No  student  may  do  graduate 
work  in  psychology  without  having  had  these  two  introductory 
courses  and  at  least  three  credit  hours  in  philosophy. 
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INTRODUCTORY   COURSES 

i.  Elementary  Psych.ology. — This  course  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners in  psychology.  It  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  end-organs,  and  considers  further  sen- 
sation, perception,  imagination,  and  memory.  This  course  must  be 
followed  by  course  2  if  the  student  wishes  to  receive  credit.  It 
should  not  be  taken  later  than  the  junior  year.     /;   (3). 

Professor  Colvin,  Assistant  Professor  Arps. 

Prerequisite:     One  year  of  University  work. 

2.  Elementary  Psychology  Continued. — In  this  course  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  psychology  of  the  thought  processes  and 
the  general  principles  of  learning.  The  course  also  considers 
critically  the  principal  phenomena  of  feeling  and  volition  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  intellect.    //;   (3). 

Professor  Colvin,  Assistant  Professor  Arps. 

10.  The  Experimental  Psychology  of  the  Learning  Pro- 
cesses.— This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  intended  to  equip 
the  prospective  teacher  with  the  technique  of  the  modern  psycholo- 
gical laboratory  for  the  more  accurate  investigation  and  under- 
standing of  children,  both  normal  and  backward.  The  prerequisite 
of  the  course  is  ordinarily  Psychology  1  and  2.  However  properly 
qualified  teachers  who  are  at  work  in  the  field  may  be  admitted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  department.  Meetings  will  be  held  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  throughout  the  year.     I,  II;   (3). 

Dr.    Sutherland, 

COURSES    FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

No  student  is  admitted  to  any  of  these  courses  without  at  least 
junior  standing. 

3.  Experimental  Psychology. — This  course  is  designed  to 
equip  the  student  with  the  technique  for  investigation  of  simpler 
mental  processes  and  to  train  him  in  the  accurate  observation  and 
recording  of  these  processes.  Individual  differences  are  emphasized 
and  independent  thought  is  encouraged.     I;   (3). 

Dr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Kelley, 
Prerequisite:     Physiology  1  and  2. 
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4.  Experimental  Psychology  Continued. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  3  and  may  not  be  taken  separately.    77;  (3). 

Dr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Kelley. 

5.  Genetic  Psychology. — This  course  considers  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  infancy  through  adolescence.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  and  growth  of  the  body  are  traced  in 
connection  with   the  mental   development.     II;    (2). 

Professor  Colvin. 
Prerequisite:     Psychology  1  and  2. 

6.  Comparative  Psychology. — This  course  aims  at  an  analysis 
of  animal  behavior  and  its  interpretation.  The  literature  is  reviewed 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  now  under  investigation 
at  the  various  laboratories.  The  learning  process  is  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  experimental  results.     I;    (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Arps. 

Prerequisite:     Psychology   1   and  2. 

9.  Physiological  Psychology. — This  is  a  course  in  the  physi- 
ology and  psychology  of  the  central  nervous  system.  It  consists  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  periods.     /;    (2).  Dr.  Sutherland. 

Prerequisite:     Psychology  1  and  2. 

12.  Minor  Problems  in  Experimental  Psychology. — This  is  an 
advanced  laboratory  course  in  which  special  investigations  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  student.    I,  II;  (2  to  5). 

Professor   Colvin,   Dr.    Sutherland. 

Prerequisite:     Psychology  3  and  4. 

courses  for  graduates 

101.  Research. — Opportunity  to  investigate  advanced  problems 
in  experimental  psychology  and  in  comparative  and  genetic  psychol- 
ogy is  offered  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.     I,  II. 

Professor  Colvin,  Assistant  Professor  Arps,  Dr.  Sutherland. 

102.  Contemporary  Literature. — This  course  considers  the 
most  important  problems  of  contemporary  psychology  with  their  his- 
torical bearings.     I,  II.  Professor  Colvin. 

hi.  The  Psychology  of  the  Intellectual  Processes. — A  crit- 
ical discussion  of  sensation,  perception,  attention,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, judgment,  and  reasoning.     77.  Assistant  Professor  Arps. 

113.  Abnormal  Psychology. — This  course  considers  defects  in 
the  different  fields  of  sensation,  illusions,  hallucinations,  automat- 
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isms,  trance,  hypnosis,  suggestion  dreams,  the  subconscious,  defects 
of  speech,  defects  of  emotion  and  volition,  defects  of  memory  and 
association,  obsessions,  impulsions,  genius  and  insanity,  tempera- 
ment and  personality.  77.  Dr.  Sutherland, 
114.  The  Psychology  of  Memory. — In  this  course  are  discussed 
the  functions  of  memory  in  guiding  behavior  and  action,  the  depen- 
dence of  memory  on  the  various  sense  departments,  on  age  and  on 
general  intelligence ;  the  analysis  of  memory  consciousness ;  inter- 
pretation of  memory  curves,  imaginal  types ;  associative  aids,  etc., 
unconscious  falsification  of  memory ;  memory  and  the  acquisition 
of  skill;  practice  curves  and  the  analysis  of  consciousness  in  differ- 
ent practice  stages.                                          Assistant  Professor  Arps. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
See  English 

RHETORIC 
See  English 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 
for  undergraduates 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Study  of  grammar.     Drill  in  pronun 
ciation.    Reading  of  simpler  modern  authors,  with  exercises  in  com- 
position and  conversation.    J,  II;  (4).    Associate  Professor  Carna- 
han,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Sbedico,  and  others. 

Associate  Professor  Carnahan  is  in  general  charge  of  this  course. 

2.  Modern  Prose;  Poetry  and  Drama. — Rapid  reading  of 
representative  modern  authors.  Advanced  syntax  and  composition. 
/,  //;   (4).  Dr.  Sbedico. 

Prerequisite:     French  2. 

3.  Intermediate  Prose  Composition  and  Conversation. — This 
course  is  conducted  entirely  in  French,  giving  facility  in  idiomatic 
expression,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking.     Readings,  themes,  and 
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talks  upon  France  and  French  life.    /,  //;  (3).  Mr. 

Prerequiste:     French  2. 


Note:     This  course  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  department  to  teach  French. 

4.  Advanced  Composition. — A  continuation  of  French  3  with 
special  emphasis  upon  advanced  syntax.     I,  II;   (2).     Mr. 

Prerequisite:     French  3. 

8.  Modern  French  Drama. — A  study  of  the  drama  in  France 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Rapid  translations  and  sight  reading.  Lectures.  Reports  on  col- 
lateral  reading.     /,  //;    (2).  Mr.  

Prerequisite:     French  2. 

FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES    AND    GRADUATES 

10.  General  Survey  of  French  Literature. — An  introduction 
to  more  extended  study  of  special  periods  and  authors.  The  stu- 
dent becomes  acquainted  with  some  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of 
France  and  with  the  main  currents  of  French  literature  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time.     /,  II;  (2). 

Associate  Professor  Carnahan. 

Prerequisite:     French  2. 

Xote  :  This  course  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  de- 
sire the  endorsement  of  the  department  to  teach  French. 

21.  Modern  French  Novelists. — A  study  of  the  novel  in  France 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Hugo,  de  Vigny,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  de  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Zola  and 
living  writers.  Lectures.  Reports  on  collateral  reading.  I,  II; 
(2).  Associate  Professor  Carnahan. 

Prerequisite:     French  8,  10,  or  24. 

24.  The  Seventeenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  greater  mas 
terpieces  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  with  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  drama.    /,  II;   (2). 

Prerequisite:    French  2. 

25.  Course  for  Teachers. — Discussion  of  the  various  methods 
of  teaching  French  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Actual  contact  with 
class-room  problems.    /;  (1). 

Associate  Professor  Carnahan,  and  other  members  of  the  de- 
partment. 
Prerequisite:     Twenty-four   hours'    credit   in   French. 
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FOR  GRADUATES 

102.  Old  French  Readings. — First  Semester :  Chretien  de 
Troyes  and  the  court  epic.  Second  Semester :  Readings  from  Marie 
de  France,  the  prose  chroniclers,  and  the  dramatists  of  the  middle 
ages.    /,  77. 

103.  Old  French  Phonology  and  Morphology. — Development 
of  Old  French  from  Vulgar  Latin.    /,  II. 

Associate  Professor  Carnahan. 
125.     Seminary. — An  opportunity  is  given  here  for  research  in 
special  fields  of  French  and  other  Romance  literatures. 

SPANISH 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

i.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar  and  easy  reading.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  understand 
spoken  Spanish.     /,  //;    (4). 

Assistant  Professor  Fitz-Gerald,  Dr.  Sbedico,  Mr.  Owen. 

2.  Conversation  and  Composition. — Reading  of  modern  prose, 
conversation  and  composition.  The  vocabulary  of  everyday  life  is 
emphasized.     Commercial   correspondence.     /,  II;    (2). 

Dr.  Seymour. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  1. 

3.  General  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. — Rapid  read- 
ing of  selected  works  of  representative  modern  authors.  Compo- 
sition and  advanced  syntax.  Selections  from  the  wrorks  of  the 
most  important  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  be  studied 
during  part  of  the   second  semester.     /,  II;    (3).       Dr.   Seymour 

Prerequisite:      Spanish    1. 

4.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition. — Commercial 
correspondence.     Reading  of  commercial  Spanish.    I,  II;  (2). 

Dr.  Seymour. 
Prerequisite:     Spanish  2. 

for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates 

11.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. — Encina,  Torres,  Naharro,  Lope  de  Vega,  Lope  de 
Rueda,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon,  Ruiz  de  Alar  con,  Moreto,  Rojas 
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FOR    GRADUATES    AND    UNDERGRADUATES 

Z  or  ilia;  S  chock's  Dramatic  Literature.     I,  II;   (3).     Dr.  Seymour. 

Prerequisite:     Spanish  3. 

12.  The  Novela  of  the  Golden  Age. — A  study  of  the  political 
and  social  conditions  in  Spain  from  1560  to  1700  will  be  followed 
by  an  examination  of  the  various  kinds  of  prose  fiction  produced 
in  this  period,  with  special  attention  to  Don  Quixote  and  the  Nov- 
elas  Ejcmplarcs  of  Cervantes.    I,  II;   (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Fitz-Gerald. 

Prerequisite:     Spanish   3. 

FOR  GRADUATES 

118.  The  Early  Spanish  Satirists. — Juan  Ruiz,  Martinez  de 
Toledo,  Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala.  A  study  of  the  life  of  the  times  as 
shown  by  the   satirists.     /,  //.  Dr.   Seymour. 

121.  Oldest  Monuments  of  the  Spanish  Language. — Historic- 
al grammar  and  palaeography.    I,  II. 

Assistant  Professor  Fitz-Gerald. 

122.  Origins  of  the  Spanish  Drama. — Lectures  and  private 
reading.     /,   II.  Assistant    Professor    Fitz-Gerald. 

ITALIAN 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

i.  Elementary  Course. — Italian  grammar  with  composition 
and  conversation.  Bowren's  Italian  Reader;  Marinoni's  Italian 
Reader;  De  Amicis*  Novelle;  Manzoni's  I  Promessi  Sposi..  I,  II; 
(3)-  Dr.  Sbedico. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  university  work  in  French,  Spanish, 
or  Latin. 

2.  Literary  Course. — First  semester :  Rapid  reading  from  the 
works  of % the  principal  Italian  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Second  semester:  Dante:  The  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Inferno.  Se- 
lected stories  from  Boccaccio's  Decameron.    I,  II;  (2).    Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite:    Italian  1. 
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SCAN  DIX  AVI  AN  LANGUAGES 
See  Germanic  Languages 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

See   Economics,   History,   Political   Science,    Sociology 

SOCIOLOGY 

i.  General  Sociology. — Essential  notions  involved  in  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  method  to  social  interpretation,  and  certain 
main  teachings  of  sociology  as  to  causes  operative  in  determining- 
prevalent  social  realities;  relations  between  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  society,  etc.  Fundamental  for  lawyers,  teachers,  journalists, 
and  other  social  workers.    /;  (3).  Professor  Hayes. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  equivalent  preparation.  If 
possible  Pychology  1  and  7  should  precede  or  accompany  this 
course. 

2.  Social  Control. — An  explanation  of  the  methods  by  which 
society  controls  the  conduct,  beliefs,  and  desires  of  its  members, 
by  law,  religion,  education,  public  opinion,  and  other  and  subtler 
agencies ;  together  with  a  study  of  the  rational  motives  of  conduct 
revealed  by  analysis  of  the  facts  of  social  life.    II;  (2). 

Professor  Hayes. 
Prerequisite:     Sociology  I. 

3.  Comparative  and  Genetic  Sociology. — A  description  and 
comparison  of  different  modes  of  social  activity  (economic,  politi- 
cal, legal,  ethical,  religious,  domestic,  etc.)  as  they  prevail  or  have 
prevailed  among  people  at  different  stages  of  progress,  savage,  bar- 
barous, and  civilized ;  inductions  from  such  facts,  including  a  theory 
of  social   evolution  and  the  method  of  progress.     /;    (2). 

Professor  Hayes 
Prerequisite:     The  same  as  for  Sociology  1.     It  is  desirable  that 
Sociology  1  precede  or  accompany  this  course. 

4.  Psychological  Sociology. — The  conditioning  of  social  ac- 
tivities by  each  other ;  public  opinion,  public  sentiment,  leadership, 
mobs,  fashion,  customs,  conventionality,  periods  of  social  productiv- 
ity and  decay,  etc.     77;    (3).  Professor  Hayes. 

Prerequisite:       Sociology  1. 
(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 
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5.  Charities  and  Corrections. — The  causes,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  poverty  and  crime.    77;  (3).  Professor  Hayes. 

Prerequisite :  This  course  is  open  to  all  juniors,  and  to  sopho- 
mores who  have  had  one  semester's  work  in  economics  or  political 
science. 

12.  Labor  Problems. — The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  present  labor  conditions  and  to  remedies  proposed  other  than 
trade  unionism.  Attention  is  given  to  such  evils  as  unemployment, 
poverty,  woman  and  child  labor,  and  improper  housing.  Remedial 
plans  such  as  profit  sharing,  co-operation,  and  labor  legislation  are 
considered.  The  second  semester  is  given  more  especially  to  an  ex- 
amination of  labor  organizations.  The  history  of  trade  unions,  in- 
ternal organization,  restrictions  as  to  membership,  collective  bargain- 
ing, limitation  of  output,  objections  to  piece  work,  strikes,  boycotts, 
and  injunctions  are  studied.  The  course  during  the  second  semes- 
ter is  open  only  to  those  students  who  take  the  first  semester's 
work.  This  course  is  identical  with  Economics  12,  and  students 
majoring  in  either  sociology  or  economics,  who  take  this  course, 
must  count  it  in  their  major  department.    I,  II;  (3).    Dr.  Towles. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  1  and  3. 

See  also  Economics  21   (Socialism  and  Social  Reform). 

courses  for  graduates 

102.  The  Development  of  Sociology. — A  reading  course  in  the 
original  works  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  most  to  the 
development  of  sociology,  accompanied  by  discussions  with  the  in- 
structor.    Meetings  by  appointment.    I,  II.  Professor  Hayes. 

Prerequisite:  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  either  German  or 
French. 

150.  Seminary. — /,  II.  One  session  of  two  hours  each  week. 
Open  to  graduates  only.  Professor   Hayes 

SPANISH 
See  Romance  Languages 

SWEDISH 
See  Germanic  Languages 
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ZOOLOGY  AND  ENTOMOLOGY 

ZOOLOGY 

Courses  10  and  2  constitute  together  a  general  survey  of  the 
subject  involving  a  year's  work  and  should  be  taken  as  the  best 
introduction  to  later  work  in  zoology.  In  the  second  year  a  student 
may  choose  as  a  line  of  work,  either  morphological  experimental,, 
ecological,  faunistic,  or  systematic  courses.  The  courses  on  micro- 
scopical technique  (3)  and  current  literature  (20)  are  of  value  in 
all  lines  of  work.  Medical  students  should  take  courses  3  and  6  in 
the  second  year.  Those  preparing  to  teach  zoology  in  the  high 
school  will  find  field  zoology  (17a,  17b)  and  ecology  (9)  of  especial 
value,  and  should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  a  course  in  gen- 
eral entomology. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

10.  General  Zoology. — An  introduction  to  animal  biology,  in- 
cluding the  general  principles  of  structure,  function  and  inter-rela- 
tion of  animal  forms,  with  especial  reference  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  animal  life.  In  addition  to  the  fundamental  facts 
the  course  presents  in  outline  the  simpler  and  best-established  gen- 
eralizations in  zoological  theory  and  is  the  appropriate  preparation 
for  pursuing  further  work  in  zoology  along  any  line.  Lectures, 
laboratory,  and  quiz  work.     /  or  II;   (5). 

Professor  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  Zeleny,  Dr.  Adams,  and 
assistants. 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. — The 
structure  and  functions  of  vertebrate  organs ;  the  classification  of 
the  Chordata;  an  outline  of  the  early  stages  of  vertebrate  embry- 
ology and  the  vertebrate  tissues.  Systems  of  organs  are  consid- 
ered in  respect  to  their  anatomy,  function,  ontogeny,  and  evolution 
in  the  vertebrate  series.  In  the  laboratory  anatomical  studies  are 
made  of  selected  types  of  the  Chordata.  Lectures,  laboratory, 
and  quiz  work.    II;  (5).  Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10. 

17b.  Field  Ornithology. — A  course  especially  designed  to  give 
an  acquaintance  with  the  birds  of  the  vicinity.  Identification,  food 
relations,  seasonal  distribution,  and  migration  activities  receive 
chief  attention.     Students  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with 
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Opera  or  field  glasses.  The  course  may  be.  taken  without  laboratory 
work  for  two  credits  or  with  laboratory  work  for  three  credits.  II ; 
(j  or  3).  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

courses  for  graduates  and  undergraduates 

3.  Microscopical  Technique  and  General  Vertebrate  Em- 
bryology.— Theory  and  practice  of  microscopical  technique,  followed 
by  the  study  of  vertebrate  embryos  in  early  stages  of  development. 
In  the  laboratory  the  student  will  first  be  trained  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  fixation,  embedding,  section  cutting,  staining,  and  mount- 
ing. Embryological  material  will  be  prepared,  and  used  later  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  introductory  embryology,  which  com- 
pletes the  course.     /;  (3).  Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10,  and  2. 

6.  Vertebrate  Organogeny. — A  continuation  of  Course  3  in- 
tended for  medical  students  and  others  who  desire  an  acquaintance 
with  the  development  of  the  organs  of  the  vertebrate  body.  The 
course  includes  lectures,  assigned  readings  in  a  text-book  of  human 
embryology,  and  laboratory  studies  on  embryos  of  the  chick  and 
pig.    //;  (3).  Mr. 

Prerequisite:    Zoology  10,  2,  and  3. 

9.  Animal  Ecology. — Introductory  study  on  the  relation  of  ani- 
mals to  their  natural  environment.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
processes  of  change  in  environment  and  their  influence  upon  animal 
life.  Field  trips  are  made  for  a  study  of  the  local  fauna  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  lives,  and  for  instruction  in  methods  of 
observation  and  the  making  of  notes  and  collections.  In  the  labora- 
tory the  specimens  collected  are  observed  and  determined,  reports 
are  prepared,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  literature  is  ac- 
quired. Principal  attention  is  given  to  insects,  mollusks,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes.    II;  (5).  Dr.  Adams. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10. 

n.  Principles  of  Zoogeography. — An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  geographic  distribution  of  animals,  in  which  particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  faunas  of  North  America  and  of  Illinois, 
The  fauna  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  complete  environment 
(climate,  physiography,  geology,  vegetation,  etc.)  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  origin  and  its  dynamic  relations.  Two  or  three 
lectures  a  week,   laboratory  work  on  maps,  and   fiekl  excursions ; 
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Saturday  excursions  to  be  arranged.    /;   (3  or  5).  Dr.  Adams. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10. 

13.  Experimental  Embryology  and  Regeneration. — An  analysis 
of  the  factors  concerned  in  individual  development.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors,  except  by  special  permission.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.     /;   (2). 

Assistant  Professor  Zeleny 

Prerequisite:     Zoology   10. 

13a.  Experimental  Embryology  and  Regeneration. — (Labora- 
tory)— The  application  of  the  experimental  method  to  a  definite 
problem  in  embryology  or  regeneration.  The  work  will  be  indi- 
vidual.   I,  II;  (1  to  5).  Assistant  Professor  Zeleny. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10  and  13. 

15.  Variation  and  Heredity. — An  analysis  of  the  facts  of 
variation  and  heredity  with  reference  (a)  to  the  factors  of  organic 
evolution  and  (b)  to  the  principles  of  animal  breeding.  Lectures 
and   demonstrations.     II;    (2).  Assistant    Professor   Zeleny. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10  and  13. 

15a.  Variation  and  Heredity. —  (Laboratory). — The  applica- 
tion of  the  experimental  method  to  a  definite  problem  in  variation 
or  heredity.     The  work  will  be  individual.     I,  II;   (1  to  5). 

Assistant   Professor  Zeleny. 

Prerequisite:    Zoology  10,  13,  and  15. 

17a.  Field  Zoology. — The  work  is  planned  to  give  as  compre- 
hensive a  knowledge  as  practicable  of  the  animal  life  of  a  restricted 
locality.  Collection,  preservation,  and  identification  of  various  kinds 
of  animals,  together  with  observations  on  the  habits  and  life  his- 
tories of  selected  forms,  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  work.  I ; 
(3).  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

Prerequisite:    Zoology  10. 

17c.  Advanced  Field  Zoology. — A  continuation  of  17a  and  17b, 
providing  an  opportunity  for  intensive  work  on  more  restricted 
problems  in  connection  with  the  local  fauna.  A  taxonomic  or  dis- 
tributional problem  is  studied  and  the  work  may  be  made  introduc- 
tory to  subsequent  investigation  in  this  field.     /,  77;   (3  to  5). 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology   10  and   17a  or  17b. 

5.  Animal  Behavior. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  re- 
actions of  the  lower  animals  to  external  stimuli:     Th§  results  of 
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experimental  work  on  the  influence  of  light,  heat,  gravity,  chemical 
substances,  etc.,  are  considered  with  reference  to  the  habits  of 
animals  in  their  normal  environment.  The  course  will  include  such 
studies  of  sense  organs  and  adaptive  structures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.   //;  (2).  Mr.  

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10,  or  Psychology  i. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

7.  The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Vertebrate  Nervous 
System. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  structure  of  the 
vertebrate  nervous  system  including  a  study  of  the  grouping  and 
chaining  of  the  neurones  to  form  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous 
organs;  of  the  nervous  impulse;  of  the  stimulation  of  the  sense 
organs ;  and  of  various  reflex  actions.  The  work  will  include  dis- 
sections, practice  in  the  preparation  of  nervous  tissues  for  the 
microscope,  and  experimental  physiological  work.     I;    (3). 

Mr. 

Prerequisite:     Zoology  10. 

(Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 

29.  Advanced  Animal  Ecology. — A  study  of  special  problems 
in  ecology,  distribution  and  faunas,  with  reference  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  relation  between  animals  and  their  environments. 
Conferences,  laboratory  and  field  work.  I,  II;  (2  to  5).    Dr.  Adams. 

21.  Introduction  to  Zoological  Research. — Students  looking 
forward  to  graduate  work  and  to  independent  investigation  will  be 
assigned  definite  topics,  usually  repeating  the  work  of  earlier  in- 
vestigators and  will  be  directed  in  working  out  the  morphology, 
life  history,  or  reciprocal  relations  of  invertebrate  forms.  Labora- 
tory work  with  stated  conferences  and  assigned  reading.  I,  II; 
(2  to  5).  Professor  Ward. 

Prerequisite:     One  year  in  zoological  courses. 

20.  Current  Literature. — The  instructors  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  the  department  will  meet  at  stated  intervals  as  a  journal 
club  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  results  of  recent 
zoological  investigation.  This  course  is  open  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents of  zoology  and  should  be  taken  by  those  intending  to  graduate 
with  a  thesis.    /,  77;  (1).  Assistant  Professor  Zeleny. 

Prerequisite:     One  year  of  Zoology. 

8.  Thesis  Investigation. — A  candidate  for  graduation  who  se- 
lects a  zoological  subject  as  a  thesis  is  required  to  spend  three  hours 
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a  day  during  his  senior  year  in  making  a  detailed  investigation  of 
an  assigned  topic.  While  this  work  is  done  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  an  instructor,  it  is  in  its  methods  and  responsibilities 
essentially  original  work.    /,  //;  (5). 

Professor  Ward,  Associate  Professor  Smith,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Zeleny,  Dr.  Adams. 

Prerequisite:     Two  years  in  zoological  courses. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Entomology  as  taught  at  the  University  is  distinctly  differentiated 
from  the  work  in  zoology.  Those  preparing  for  service  as  economic 
entomologists  should  take,  if  possible,  all  the  courses  offered  except 
Course  5.  Students  preparing  for  the  teaching  of  zoology  should 
take  either  2  and  4,  or  3  and  4,  or,  if  possible,  all  three  of  these 
courses. 

1.  Elementary  Entomology. — A  general  information  course  of 
lectures,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  field.     Open  to  all  students.     /,  //;   (2). 

Assistant   Professor  Folsom. 

2.  General  Entomology. — This  course  and  Entomology  3  form 
a  year's  connected  major  work  in  entomology,  covering  substantially 
the  whole  field.  The  present  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  field  en- 
tomology in  the  fall,  and  later  to  the  morphological  and  physio- 
logical aspects  of  the  subject.  Beginning  with  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  specimens  and  the  making  of  field  observations, 
it  is  continued  by  laboratory  studies  of  typical  insects,  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  recognition  of  adaptive  structures,  and  ex- 
perimental work  intended  to  determine  their  exact  utilities.    /;  (5). 

Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 
Prerequisite:     Entomology  1  or  4  or  equivalent. 

3.  General  Entomology. — To  be  taken  either  with  or  without 
the  preceding  course.  The  classification  and  determination  of  in- 
sects, the  study  of  life  histories  in  the  insectary  and  by  field  ob- 
servation, and  the  collection  of  information  with  respect  to  the 
ecological  relations  of  insects,  are  the  principal  objects  of  this 
course.     II;   (5).  Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 

Prerequisite:     Entomology   1,  2  or  4. 

5.     Advanced  Entomology. — Under  this   head   students   desiring 
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advanced  work  in  entomology,  especially  as  a  preparation  for 
thesis  work  in  this  subject,  are  individually  provided  for  on  con- 
sultation with  the  instructors.  The  course  may  be  made  to  cover 
one  or  two  semesters  and  to  earn  a  three-hour  or  a  five-hour  credit 
in  each.  At  least  a  three-hour  course  for  one  semester  will  be 
required  as  a  preparation  for  entomological  thesis  work.  I,  II;  (3 
to  5).  Professor  Forbes  or  Assistant   Professor  Folsom. 

Prerequisite:     Entomology  2  and  3. 

6.  Thesis  Investigation. — Students  specializing  in  entomology 
select  a  thesis  subject,  preferably  during  the  junior  year.  They 
are  expected  to  give  three  hours  a  day  to  investigation  upon  it, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  during  their  senior  year. 
I,  II;    (5).  Professor  Forbes,  Assistant   Professor  Folsom. 

Prerequisite:     At  least  a  three-hour  course  in  Entomology  5. 

7.  Systematic  Entomology. — This  course,  while  primarily  en- 
tomological, is  designed  to  be  of  general  use  to  students  of  biology. 
The  lectures  include  a  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  sys- 
tems of  classification ;  a  discussion  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
classification ;  the  nature  of  species,  genera,  and  other  groups,  and 
the  rules  of  nomenclature ;  the  preparation  of  taxonomic  articles, 
involving  the  study  of  bibliography,  synonymy,  analytical  keys,  etc. 
These  subjects  receive  practical  treatment  in  the  laboratory,  and  to 
qualified  students  the  unworked  material  of  the  State  Laboratory 
of  Natural  History  is  available  for  study.    /,  77;  (3). 

Assistant  Professor  Folsom. 
Prerequisite:     A  semester  course  in  zoology  or  entomology. 

8.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology. — A  course  of  lectures, 
recitations,  and  field  and  laboratory  work  intended  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  service  as  economic  entomologists  in  state  and  govern- 
ment positions.  Agronomy  7  and  Horticulture  1,  2,  and  3.  should 
also  be  taken  as  a  part  of  this  preparation.    /,  //;  (3)- 

Professor   Forbes,   Assistant    Professor    Folsom. 
Prerequisite:     Entomology  2,  3,  and  4. 
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